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LP - WEL ES IT Is 
POSSIBLE BY ONE EFFORT 


O CRYSTALLIZE, AMID SUR- 
ROUNDINGS THAT ARE EVER 
REVERENT AND FIT, THE TENDER, LOVING 
MEMORY OF THE DEAD, 
ND TO LAY UPON THE ALTAR OF THE CHURCH 
A LASTING GIFT OF DECORATIVE BEAUTY, 
ND TO TEACH, AS PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION ALONE 
CAN DO, SOME DOCTRINE VITAL TO THE FAITH, 
A= WHEN THIS CAN BE DONE, NOW AND HERE, IN 
CONFORMITY TO A BROADER AND HIGHER STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE THAN WAS POSSIBLE EVEN TO MEDIEVAL 
THOUGHT; 
HAT WONDER THAT THE ERECTION OF MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS IS NO LONGER CONFINED TO SANC= 
TUARIES OF ANY ONE DENOMINATION ! 
‘Sy THAT CHURCH ELIFICES, SUCH AS ONLY A A 
FEW YEARS SINCE WERE DEVOID OF DEC- Ad 
ORATION TO THE POINT OF BARREN UGLI-~ 
NESS, ARE ALL AGLOW WITH THE 
REFINED BEAUTY OF THE 





































* FVRNISHERS GLASS WORKERS: DOMESTIC 6 ECCLESIASTICAL 


%1 Memorial Window DECORATIONS: G - MEMORIALS: 
MADE BY THE TIFFANY GLASS AND 
DECORATING COMPANY * 333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE’ NEWYORK: 


GOOD EXAMPLES OF OUR RECENT WORK MAY BE SEEN IN THE WALNUT AVENUE CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH, AND THE CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF BOSTON, MASS. 


- TIFFANY: GLASS 6: DECORATING: COMPANY: 
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Roberts’ New Books 


JUST OUT. 


Life of Prince Bismarck. 

By CHARLES Lowg, M. A, author of ‘‘Alex- 
ander III. of Russia.’”’ 12mo. Cloth. 
Portrait. $1.25. 


“The substance of this up-to-date material—sometimes 
corrective, sometimes supplementary —I have incor- 
porated in the present sketch, which has also the ad- 
vantage of now presenting the political career, if 
happily not yet the life, of the great Chancellor as a 
finished whole.”—Preface. 


How We Rose. 


By DAvip NELSON Breacu. 16mo, Limp 
cover. 60 cents. ‘*No man dieth to 
himself.”’ 


Tales of Mean Streets. 

By ARTHUR Morrison. With an introduc- 
tion by James MacArtuur, 16mo, 
Cloth. $1.00. 


God’s Light as it Came to 
Me. 


16mo. Cloth. Antique paper. $1.00. It 
is full of beautiful and helpful ideas. 


“There is a profound motive and principle steadily 
working its way to the surface through all this human 
ignorance and misery.”’—/atroduction. 


A Quaint Spinster. 

A Story. By Frances E. Russety. 16mo. 
Cloth. 60 cents. The story is written 
‘‘out of the heart,” and has touches of 
rare humor and pathos. 


“Quaintness was the distinguishing characteristic» 
80 to speak, of Miss Priscilla Trippings.”—Page 9. 


The Right Honorable Wil- 


. 
liam E. Gladstone. 
A Study from Life. By Henry W. Lucy. 
12mo. Cloth. Portrait. $1.25. 

“Mr. Lucy has written a delightful gossipy book about 
one of the greatest men of this generation and one of 
the greatest men that England hasever known. It is of 
necessity sketchy.... But Mr. Lucy has had unusual 
opportunities of seeing the great statesman and of hear- 
ing him talk. He has heard most of Mr. Gladstone’s 
notable speeches in the last score of years, and has had 
constant acquaintance with him all that time. ... He 
gives a fine picture, however, of the grand old man and 
the chief features of his busy life.”"—New Bedford 
Standard. 


History of the People of 
Israel. 


By Ernest RENAN. Volume IV. From 
the Rule of the Persians to that of the 
Greeks. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 


“These last pages, written with all the vigor that 
characterizes his earlier productions, furnish an ad- 
mirable means of forming a fair estimate of the man 
Renan himself. To those who are fond of denouncing 
him as a cynic, the sympathy which his last words 
breathe for suffering and struggling humanity consti- 
tute the best reply. He has often been called a skeptic, 
and yet one may search far and wide through modern 
literature for stronger expressions of true religious 
faith than are to be found in Renan’s works.” 


Volume V. Period of Jewish Independence, 
and Judea under Roman Rule.  8vo. 
Cloth. $250. (Shortly.) 

NEW EDITION. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Popular Works. 

5 volumes. 16mo. Cloth. Uniform in size 

and binding. In Box. $5.00. 


Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes. An 
Inland Voyage. The Silverado Squatters. Treas- 
ure Island. Prince Otto. 


AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam and Malaya. By Henry Norman, author of “ The 
Real Japan.’’ With 60 Illustrations and 4 Maps, 8vo, $4.00. 


“It furnishes us with the pleasantest reading we have had in along while. His style is clear, 
the arrangement of his subjects is such as to continue and increase our interest, and we lay the vol- 
ume aside with a sigh because the story is finished. Asa book of reference the work is invaluable, 
and should find a place in every scholar’s library.”—N. Y. Herald. 


Outre=-Mer. 


Impressions of America. By PAaut Bourcet. ‘Translated from the French. 














States bya foreigner. He writes with impartiality, and naturally from the standpoint of a cultivated 
Frenchman and Academician, analyzing minutely the human documents that he everywhere finds, 
so that his observations upon New York, Chicago, Boston, our society, our manners, our industries 
—in short, upon American phenomena generally—are extremely suggestive and valuable, as well as 
entertaining. 


Churches and Castles of Medizval France. 


By WALTER CRANSTON LARNED. With 24 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. Larned has had the happy idea of making a tour among the cathedrals, the chateaux» 
fortresses, and walled towns of France, and of these monuments he gives an untechnical and inter- 
esting description, admixed with reminiscences of the stirring historical events associated with 
them. The text is admirably supplemented by illustrations from photographs. 


Letters of a Baritone. 


By Francis WALKER. 16mo, $1.25. 
These letters, written from Florence, not only give a detailed narrative of the experiences of 


12mo, $1.75. 
M. Bourget’s work is one of the two or three most important ever written about the United 


a student of singing, but picture also with sympathy other phases of art life in Italy, and reveal 
many glimpses, full of charm and color, of the people themselves, their manners, customs and ways 
of thought. 


INVALUABLE TO CLERGYMEN AND STUDENTS OF THEOLOGY. 
Scribner’s Religious Literature List. 


Just Issued. Sent to any address on application. 


A Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of Recent and Standard Works in all departments of 
Religious Literature, published and imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, including important and 
popular books, embodying the best scholarship and thought of the day on Theology, Philosophy, 
Biblical Study and Criticism, Homiletics, Comparative Religion, Apologetics, Church History and 
Government, Philanthropic Work, Religious Biography, Hymnology and Church Music; also in- 
cluding leading commentaries and notable volumes of sermons. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








THE CHURCH HYMNARY. 
THE BEST HYSIN BOOK. 


By EDWIN A. BEDELL. 


The number and character of the Churches in all sections of the country that have 
recently adopted it, and now commend it as the best collection of hymns and tunes in the 
market, afford abundant assurance that in selecting the Hymnary you will make no 
mistake. The demand for the book during the past ninety days has been unprecedentedly 
large, and includes orders from some of the largest and some of the smallest Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, including Congregational Churches in 
Maine, Oregon and California. 

There are many good hymn-books in the market, but only ome compact in form, 
beautifal in appearance, which contains over eight hundred separate tunes—more old ones and 
more new ones than any other collection—so arranged that with a very large proportion of the 
bymns a choice is given between one or more old familiar tunes and others of the modern 
English school. There is, therefore, no other book so well adapted to the varying needs and 
musical capacity of the churches, 

Do not make the mistake of introducing a new hymn-book without having examined 
the returnable specimen copy of The Church Hymnary, which we shall be pleased to send free, on 
application. Other churches are rapidly introducing it. Why should not yours get the best? 

A returnable copy of The Church Hymnary, with Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
Psalter, based on the Authorized Version, and Rev. Dr. T. Ralston Smith’s Psalter, based on 
the Revised Version, will be sent free to clergymen and music committees for examination, 
with a view to introduction. 

A 32-page pamphlet, containing specimen pages, testimonials, price-list, etc., will be 
sent free to any address. 


We are the authorized publishers of the Works of John Ruskin, including the 
‘“ Brantwood” edition, with Introductions by Charles Eliot Norton, and also publish 
Maynard’s English Classic Series, 160 numbers ; by mail, 12 cents each. Each volume con- 
tains a sketch of the author’s life, prefatory and explanatory notes, etc. Ruskin Circulars, 
and English Classic Catalogue free. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43, 47 E. 10th St., N. Y. 


= JUST OUT § Cive the Negro a Chance. 
GOSPEL AYMN $ If you want to know how to do it, write to BR. M. 

SELECTIONS *& femaieg Ingalls, Louisville, Ky. 

nA 115 choice Quartetts for the ladies 

aa of your congregation and Y.P, 


elety, the only book of its kind. Very Unique. 
imp cloth, gold edges. Price 55¢e. postpaid. 












U. S. ARMY guns, equipments, and military goods 
suitable for BOYS’ aR ADE. Low prices. Send 
for illustrated catalog. Large stock QUAKER GUNS. 

F. BANNERMAN, 27 Front Street, New York, 
Dealer in Military Goods and War Relics. 








REO. F. ROSCHE & CO. 
CHICAGO, 0 W. Madison st. NEW YORK, 44 E, 234 st 
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SEASONABLE. 


A Wheel Within a Wheel. 

“How I Learned to Ride the Bicycle. With some re- 
flections by the way. By FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Illustrations from photographs. 17mo, cloth, 50 
cents. 

The ups and downs of bicycle riding. 


Risen with Christ. 

The Resurrection of Christ and of the Believer. By 
the late A. J. GORDON, D.D, 12mo, antique paper 
covers, decorated, 25 cents. 

Dr. Gordon’s last address before the Northfield 

Conference, August, 1894, 


A Maker of New Japan. 


Joseph Hardy Neesima, Founder of Doshisha Uni- 
versity, the first Christian college in Japan. By 
key. J. D. Davis, D. D., Professor in Doshisha. 
lilustrated. 12mo, cloth, $100 


Christ and the Church. 


Essays Concerning the Church and the Unification 
of Christendom. Delivered before the American 
lustitute of Christian Philosophy, Chautauqua, 
1894. With introduction by Rev. Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Pleasure and Profit 
in Bible Study. By D. L. Moopy. 12mo, cloth, 50 


cents 
Pictured Truth. 


A Hand Book of Blackboard and Object Teaching. 
By Rev. R. F. ¥. Pierce. With illustrations by 
the author. Introduction by Rev. R. H. Conwell, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Teacher and the Class. 


A Symposium on Sunday School Teaching. By Kev. 
J. R. MILLER, D.D., Rev. R. F. Horton, D. D., 
Bishop J.H.VINCENT, Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D., 
Archdeacon FARRAR, KALPA WELLS, and others’ 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A Vest=-Pocket Companion 


For Christian Workers. By Rev. R. A. TORREY, 
Supt.of the Moody Bible Iustitute,Chicago. Long 
1kmo, flexible leather, 25 cents, net. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 
NEW YorRK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CAICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
PoRONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge 8t. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





The Life of the Spirit in the 
Modern English Poets. 


By Vipa D. ScuppeEr, formerly Associate 
Professor of English Literature in Wellesley 
College. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

Miss Scudder has made a thoughtful, philosopbical 
and eloquent study of the characteristics of the poetry 
of the nineteenth century, to discover the development 
of thought on the highest themes, and analyzes keenly 


the poetry of Wordsworth, Sheliey, Tennyson, Arnold, 
Clough and Browning. 


* 
Russian Rambles. 
3y ISABEL F. HAapGoop. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Thirteen chapters on Russian life, people and cus- 
toms. These are of special value as being the fruit of 


personal observation by an unusually intelligent and 
fair-minded visitor. 


A Soulless Singer. 
By Mary CATHERINE LEE, author of “A 
Quaker Girl of Nantucket” and “In the 
Cheering-Up Business.” 16mo, $1.25. 
A singer with a wonderful voice, but little feeling, has 
varied experiences, and in loving finds her soul. The 


story is told ina bright, readable manner, and is likely 
to be one of the most popular of the season’s novels. 


. 
Augustine of Canterbury. 
By Rev. E. L. Cutts. 12mo, $1.00. 
This is a new volume in the series of English Leaders 
of Religion, and narrates in effective style the career of 


the first Archbishop of Canterbury at the close of the 
sixth century, when Ethelbert was King of Kent. 


The Children, the Church, 
and the Communion. 


Two thoroughly simple, earnest and prac- 
tical Sermons to Children, by Rev. CHARLES 
CuTHBERT HALL, D.D., author of “ Into His 
Marvelous Light’’ and “Does God Send 
Trouble?’ 16mo, 75 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CQO., Boston. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORES 


Congregational House 175 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


of the Congregational S.S. and Publishing Society 


Keep always in stock or have arrangements for the prompt supply of 
All Books, Religious and Secular, 


likely to be called for by Pastors, Churches, Sunday-schools, Endeavor Societies, 
or Christian Families. But we call attention to goods in the following depart- 
ments on which we can offer special inducements. 


Bible Department. 
Oxford, Bagster, International, and Eyre and Spottiswo2d Bibles, both old and 
revised versions, at reduced prices. 


Hymn Book Department. 
All the Church, Sunday-school, and Prayer Meeting Hymnals in common use, in- 
cluding all editions of Gospel Hymns, 


Periodical Department. 
Our own ‘‘ Pilgrim Series’’ of Lesson Helps and Papers is superior to all others, 
in THREE SEPARATE Courses, each in four or five grades. We also furnish Sunday- 
school publications of all other houses and denominational societies at their prices. 


Sunday-school Library Department. 
We make a specialty of approved books for Sunday-school Libraries, including the 
best publications of all leading houses as well as our own. 


Sunday-school Card Department. 
Three hundred different styles of cards selected from the lines of the leading art 
publishers in Europe and America, 


Theological Department. 
Ministers may safely order from us any book they see reviewed or advertised. 


General Book Department. 
We have the works of all popular writers, Histories, Cyclopwdias, Dictionaries, 
Atlases, Books of Science, Philosophy, Sociology, Fiction of the better sort, Artistic 
Giftbooks, Poems, etc., in all styles, at all prices. 


Church and S. S. Supply Department. 
We keep all kinds of requisites for churches and schools, such as Weekly Offering 
Envelopes. Church and Sunday-school Record Books. Maps, Blackboards, Com- 
munion Wine, Money Barrels, Baptismal and Marriage Certificates, etc. 








The Life and Teachings 


OF THE 
WHEAT of Jesus. 
A Critical Analysis of the Sources of the 
pos oa Gospels, toge*her with a Study of the 
PRI OF 


Sayings of Jesus. By Arrnur K, 
R0GERS. 12mo, $1.75. 
‘**Mr. Rogers’s work is a very elaborate and 
a very interesting study of the Bible ’”’—New 
Orleans State. 


“The book is a good bit of scholarship. The 
subject is well thought out and its main features 














#} No. I or No. 2 
Single Copy, Postpaid, 35 Cents, 
12 Copies, by Express, ° NOT PREPAID, & 3.60 
100 Copies, by Express or Freight, ial a! 30.00 


SONG ao STUDY fF 





BIBLE STUDIES 





JUST CHILDREN’S clearly and forcibly expressed.”—Boston Zion's 
WHAT YOU EXERCISES vena aeagiod 
pepesegies } SERVICES for Sent, mail prepaid; on receipt of price, by the 
BY MAIL 25 CENTS. [Macoe=—M EASTER, etc. publishers, , 
12 Copies, by Express, - NOT PREPAID, & 2.40 
“ “ ’ 
wns G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


100 Copies, by Express or Freight, 
R.R. McCABE & CO., euestisnerns 
166 S. CLINTON STREET 
CHICAGC 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
No. 2: 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN AND STEBBINS 
Issued last month. Contains the latest Anthems, Quar- 
tets, Duets, Sacred Songs and Choruses, by the authors. 
Paper Covers, 80c 3 Boards, 40¢.; Cloth, 50e., by ex- 
press not prepaid, If by mail,add Ge. each for postage, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


27 W. 23d Street - - N.Y. City. 


bention this paper, 
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Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


An Historical Portrait. By Epirn CAR 
PENTER. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 








“It is what it professes to be, a portrait of 
the most splendid of Florentine citizens in her 
period of magnificence and power. . . . The book 
is a very accurate picture of one of the most 
brilliant and not least fascinating characters in 
history.”’—Daily Chronicle. 





Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 W. 23d Street - = N.Y. City. 





é ys Pough 
i eee 
——_ ———_ ~ ll 
Ask your dealer for th>m or send 


16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 











DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
arlor. and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. € \\\ aths. Dry, tonic air, Saravoga waters, and winter 
Box D 2, Jersey City, XS sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
Bd. appliance ew Turkish and Russian Baths. Send. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


By the President of Bowdoin College. 


Outlines of Social Theology. 


By Wo. DeWirr Hype, D. D., President of 
Bowdoin College and Piofessor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. Part I.—Theolog- 
ical; If,.— Anthropological; LII. — Socio- 
logical. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


“Rejecting whatever the doctrine of Evolution and 
the critical reconstruction of sacred history and litera- 
ture have rendered untenable in the traditional theoi- 
ogy, the work aims to ‘strengthen the things that 
remain.’” 


Author’s Edition, in Popular Form. 
1 


Social Evolution. 

By BENJAMIN Kipp Popular Edition, with 
the Author’s latest revisions and a new 
copyright Pretace. 12mo, paper, 25 
cents; in cloth,. $1.50, 

“Competent judges will probably pronounce this to be 


one of the greatest books we have had since Darwin’s 
‘ Origin of Species.’ ’’—Vr. Marcus Dods. 


The Evolution of Industry. 


By ITENRY Dyer, C. E., M. A., D. Sc 
cloth, $1.50. 


“An attempt to estimate the value of the various 


12mo, 


factors in the industrial problem, and to show that | 


they have common components, and are developing 
an organization of labor that will meet the conditions 


necessary for efficiency and promote the welfare of the | 


community.” 


Popular Edition of 
Mrs, Humphry Ward's Great Novel. 


Marcella. 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,’’ ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” 
etc. 12mo, paper, complete, 50 cents 
[Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library]; cloth, 
$1.00, 

Edition exhausted before date of publica- 
tion. Further Editions on Press. 


Also in buckram, 2 vols., $2.00, 


“*Marcella’ is a novel not to be lightly passed over; 
it seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward has written, 
and easily the greatest written by a woman since the 
pen fell from George Eliot’s hard ”— NV. ¥. (Independent. 


“The task undertaken in producing * Marcella’ was 
worthy in magnitude and in interest of the h»nd that 
gave us ‘Robert Elsmere’ and traced The History of 
David Grieve.’ "—F. Marion Craiford. 

“A remarkable book, but, unlike the author’s earlier 
works, the qualities upon which the success depends 
are permanent. ‘ Marcella’ has more li‘e and mure art 
than either of Ler other novels. It is not overpowered 
with ethical ideas, nor does the author sa rifice the 
heroine to the solution of social problems.”-—.. ¥. 
Evangelist. 


Walter Raymond’s New Novel. 


Tryphena in Love. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of ‘ Love 
and Quiet Life,’’ etc. Illustrated by 
J. Walker West. 16mo, artistic cloth 
binding ({ris Library), 75 cents. 


“Fresh and quaint and wholesome as the scent of the 
homely flowers.”’—London Daily News 


“Full of freshness and life, of vivid touches of local 
color and picturesque detsils, while written with ten- 
derness, sympathy, and artistic discernment.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Short History of Christian Missions. 


From ABRAHAM AND PAUL TO CAREY, LIVING- 
STONE AND Durr. By GeorGE SMITH. Crown 
8vo, $1.00. 


An Introduction to the New 
Testament: 


“The Epistles of St. Paul,’’ 3v Prof. F. 
Gupet,D D. Authorizedtranslation. 8vo, 
$4 50, net. 

| ‘“‘Anything that comes from Dr. Godet is sure to re- 

ceive a cordial welcome, and our familiarity with his 

eloquent commentaries prepares us to appreciate very 

highly a work in which he gathers up the harvest of a 

lifetime.”— Professor Adeney, in The Critical Review. 


Lectures in Defence of the Christian 
Faith. 


By Prof. F. Gopret, D.D. Authorized trans- 
lation New and cheaper edition. Crown 
8vo, $1 75. 

“For devotional warmth and practical application, 

Godet is perhaps unsurpassed among foreign Protes- 

| tants.” —The Guardian. 


How to Read the Prophets: 


BEING THE PROPHECIES ARRANGED CHRON- 
OLOGICALLY in HistoricAt SetTTinc With 
Explanations, Maps and Glossary. By Rev. 
BUCHANAN BLAKE [.—The Pre-Exilian 
Minor Prophets (with Joel); IL— 
Isaiah (Chapters I-XXXIX ); III — 
Jeremiah: IV.—Fzehiel: V.—Isaiah 
(XL-LXVI) and The Post-Exilian 
Minor Prophets. 5 pars. Crown 8vo, 
Each, $1 50. 


Studies in the History of New 
Testament Apologetics. 
| By Rev. James Macerecor, D D, Author of 
“The Apology of the Christian Religion,” 
ete. 8vo, $5.00. 


The Critical Review. 
tdited by Prof.S. D. F. Sabmonp, D.D_ Vol- 
ume LV. now ready. $200,xet. Containing 
signed Reviews of all important Theological 
and Philosophical books 1; ublished during 
the past year, and Notices and Record of 
Select Literature, by the Editor. Published 
Quarterly. Annual (prepaid) subscription, 
$1.50, net. 
“The student of theo'ogy will find it a most trust- 
worthy guide.”’— Spectator. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’ S SONS, SOLE AGENTS. 


From the Exile to the Advent. 

The History of the Jews from B C, 588 to 
Christ. By Rev. Wm. FArRWEATHER. With 
Map. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 


The Resurrection of the Dead. 
By the late Prof. W. Minuican, D.D. Crown 
8vo, $1.75. 


“There is a touch of the exact scholar on every page, 
and it brings out beauty that is truth, and truth that is 
beauty, toour continual enjoyment.”—Expository Times. 


The Earliest Life of Christ Ever 
Compiled from the Four Gospeis: 
Berne ‘ THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN.”’ With 
an Historical avd Critical Lotroduction, 
Notes and Appenoix, by Rev. J. HAMLYN 

Hitt, B.D. 8vo, $400 


The Kingdom of God; 


Or, THE TEACHING OF CHRIST ACCORDING by 
THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS. By Rev. A. 
Bruce, D.D. 12mo, $2.00. 


The Last of the Prophets: 


A Study of the Life, Teachivg and Character 
of Jobn the Baptist. (New volume of the 
‘* Bible Class Handbuok”’ Seres.) By the 
Rev. J FEATHER. Crown $vo, 86 cents. 


Studies in the Christian Evidences: 

Being Apologetics for the Times. By Rev. 
ALEX. Mair, D.D. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. Crown 8vo, $2 25. 


The Foreign Theological Library. 

Containing Translations of the Works of the 
leading Continental Theologians. 180 vol- 
umes. $3.00 each, Detailed lists free. 


The Expository Times. 

Edited hy Rev. James Hastinas, M.A. Vol- 
ume V. row ready, in handsome cloth bind- 
ing. $2.50, net. 

N. B.—A new volume commences with the 
issue for October. The Editor has arranged 
a brilliant programme, and important en- 
gagements bave been made with scholars 
of repute. Annual (prepaid) subscriptions, 
$1 50, net. 


New Catalogue, just issued, free by post, on application. 


*,* These books for sale i all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








New from cover to cover. 











Webster's International . 


Invaluable in Office, School, or Home. 


It is the Standard of the U. S. Supreme Court, of the T 
e| Printing Office, and of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. I: Ag warmly com- 
mended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


A College President writes: “ For ease with which the eye finds 
| the word sought, for accuracy of definition, for effective methods in 
| indicating pronunciation, for terse yet comprehensive statements of 
facts, and for practical use as a working dic ‘tionary, ‘Webster’s 
International’ excels any other single volume.’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


og~Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Ba Do not buy cheap photographic re prints of the Webster of 1847. 


Dictionary 


. Government 








THOL SAwwSs ape be saved the Churches 
" and much litigation avoided, 
OF DOLLARS | by consulting the lawat eack 
step. Such consultation is made _ possible, 
without expensive attorney's fees, by 


The Religion of the Republic, 
Laws of Religious ‘Corporations, 


By ALPHA J. KYNETT, D.D., LL. D., 
Assisted by Eminent Legal Counsel. 

A compilation of the LAWS OF EVERY STATE 
in the Union, touching the Organization 
and Control of Religious Societies 
8" Special Discount 


Cloth, net,. . $3 50] to all Clergymen and 
Sheep, net,. . 4 00| Theological Students 


CRANSTON & CURTS, (incinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


Octavo, 8§2 pages. 











READY MAY I5th: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By W. A. OGDEN. 


A fine collection of new aud original Sunday School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other well-known composers. Price. #40 per 
100, half-buund. Singlec 
on receipt ef 25 cents, w 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., N.Y. 





»y, in paper, sent 
en published. 
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SEASONABLE. 


A Wheel Within a Wheel. 


‘How I Learned to Ride the Bicycle. With some re- 
flections by the way. By FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Illustrations from photographs. 17mo, cloth, 50 
cents. 

The ups and downs of bicycle riding. 


Risen with Christ. 


The Resurrection of Christ and of the Believer. By 
the late A.J. GORDON, D.D, 12mo, antique paper 
covers, decorated, 25 cents. 

Dr. Gordon’s last address before the Northfield 

Conference, August, 1394. 


A Maker of New Japan. 

Joseph Hardy Neesima, Founder of Doshisha Uni- 
versity, the first Christian college in Japan. By 
Kev. J. D. Davis, D. D., Professor in Doshisha. 
lilustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 00 


Christ and the Church. 


Essays Concerning the Church and the Unification 
of Christendom. Delivered before the American 
Iustitute of Christian Philosophy, Chautauqua, 
1894. With introduction by Rev. Amory H. Brad- 
tord, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Pleasure and Profit 
in Bible Study. By D. L. Moopy. 12mo, cloth, 50 


cents. 
Pictured Truth. 


A Hand Book of Blackboard and Object Teaching. 
By Rev. R. F. Y. Pierce. With illustrations by 
the author. Introduction by Rev. R. H. Conwell, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Teacher and the Class. 


A Symposium on Sunday School Teaching. By Rev. 
J. R. MILLER, D.D., Rev. R. F. Horton, D. D., 
Bishop J.H.VINCENT, Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D., 
Archdeacon FARRAR, RALPH WELLS, and others 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


A Vest-Pocket Companion 


For Christian Workers. By Rev. R. A. TORREY, 
Supt.of the Moody Bible Iustitute,Chicago. Long 
18mo, flexible leather, 25 cents, net. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 
NEW YoRK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CAICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
PORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





The Life of the Spirit in the 
Modern English Poets. 


3y Vipa D. Scupper, formerly Associate 

Professor of Eoglish Literature in Wellesley 

College. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

Miss Scudder has made a thoughtful, philosopbical 
and eloquent study of the characteristics of the poetry 
of the nineteenth century, to discover the development 
of thought on the highest themes, and analyzes keenly 


the poetry of Wordsworth, Sheliey, Tennyson, Arnold, 
Clough and Browning. 


. 
Russian Rambles. 
3y ISABEL F. Haprcoop. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Thirteen chapters on Russian life, people and cus- 
toms. These are of special value as being the fruit of 


personal observation by an unusually intelligent and 
fair-minded visitor. 


A Soulless Singer. 
By Mary CATHERINE LEE, author of “A 
Quaker Girl of Nantucket” and “In the 
Cheering-Up Business.” 16mo, $1.25. 
A singer with a wonderful voice, but little feeling, has 
varied experiences, and in loving finds her soul. The 


story is told ina bright, readable manner, and is likely 
to be one of the most popular of the season’s novels. 


Augustine of Canterbury. 
By Rev. E. L. Cutts. 12mo, $1.00. 
This is a new volume in the series of English Leaders 
of Religion, and narrates in effective style the career of 


the first Archbishop of Canterbury at the close of the 
sixth century, when Ethelbert was King of Kent. 


The Children, the Church, 
and the Communion. 


Two thoroughly simple, earnest and prac- 
tical Sermons to Children, by Rev. CHARLES 
CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., author of “‘ Into His 
Marvelous Light’’ and ‘‘ Does God Send 
Trouble?” 16mo, 75 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CQO., Boston. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOKSTORES 


Congregational House 175 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


of the Congregational S$. S$. and Publishing Society 


Keep always in stock or have arrangements for the prompt supply of 
All Books, Religious and Secular, 


likely to be called for by Pastors, Churches, Sunday-schools, Endeavor Societies, 
or Christian Families. But we call attention to goods in the following depart- 
ments on which we can offer special inducements. 


Bible Department. 
Oxford, Bagster, International, and Eyre and Spottiswood Bibles, both old and 
revised versions, at reduced prices. 


Hymn Book Department. 
All the Church, Sunday-school, and Prayer Meeting Hymnals in common use, in- 
cluding all editions of Gospel Hymns, 


Periodical Department. 
Our own ‘‘ Pilgrim Series’’ of Lesson Helps and Papers is superior to all others, 
in THREE SEPARATE CoursEs, each in four or five grades. We also furnish Sunday- 
school publications of all other houses and denominational societies at their prices. 


Sunday-school Library Department. 
We make a specialty of approved books for Sunday-school Libraries, including the 
best publications of all leading houses as well as our own. 


Sunday-school Card Department. 
Three hundred different styles of cards selected from the lines of the leading art 
publishers in Europe and America. 


Theological Department. 
Ministers may safely order from us any book they see reviewed or advertised. 


General Book Department. 

We have the works of all popular writers, Histories, Cyclopedias, Dictionaries, 
Atlases, Books of Science, Philosophy, Sociology, Fiction of the better sort, Artistic 
Giftbooks, Poems, etc., in all styles, at all prices. 


Church and S. S. Supply Department. 
We keep all kinds of requisites for churches and schools, such as Weekly Offering 
Envelopes, Church and Suoday-school Record Books, Maps, Blackboards, Com- 
munion Wine, Money Barrels, Baptismal and Marriage Certificates, etc. 











The Life and Teachings 


F THE 
Wi “ T of Jesus. 
H EA A Critical Analysis of the Sources of the 
ar Gospels, toge*her with a Study of the 
PRICE OF 





Sayings of Jesus. By ArtTHuR K, 

ROGERS. 12mo, $1.75. 

“Mr. Rogers’s work is a very elaborate and 
a very interesting study of the Bible ”’—New 
Orleans State. 


“The book is a good bit of scholarship, The 
subject is well thought out and its main features 


2s 











m=} No. I or No. 2 
Single Copy, Postpaid, 35 Cents, 
12 Copies, by Express, - NOT PREPAID, & 3.60 
100 Copies, by Express or Freight, wd ” 30.00 


SONG STUDY | 





BIBLE STUDIES 





JUST CHILDREN’S clearly and forcibly expressed.”—Boston Zion’s 
WHAT You EXERCISES Heratd. sacesiied 
dieting ie | SERVICES for Sent, mail prepaid; on receipt of price, by the 
BY MAIL 25 CENTS. ==-M) EASTER, etc. publishers, 
12 Copies, by Express, . NOT PREPAID, @ 2.40 
100 Copies, hy Express or Freight, xg ” 20.00 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


» Wes ABE & CO., eustisners 
seaside mt 27 W. 23d Street - - N.Y. City. 


166 S. CLINTON STREET 
CHICAGC 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 


No. 2. 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN AND STEBBINS 
Issued last month. Contains the latest Anthems, Quar- 
tets, Duets, Sacred Songs and Choruses, by the authors. 
Paper Covers, 30e 3 Boards, 40¢.3; Cloth, 50e., by ex- 
press not prepaid. If by mail,add Ge. each for postage, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 

76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Wention this paper. 
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Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


An Ilistorical Portrait. By Epirn Car 
PENTER. 16mo, cloth. gilt top, $1.00. 








“It is what it professes to be, a vortrait of 
the most splendid of Florentine citizens in her 
period of magnificence and power. . . . The book 
is a very accurate picture of one of the most 
brilliant and not least fascinating characters in 
Ln LI history. ’—Daily Chronicle. 





Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
N. Y. City. 


27 W. 23d Street = = 


pie inal ight DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


—=—=- — Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


iw A ular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
” pyr i os ysl all t @ year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
oa ‘ arlor.and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. ~€ aths. Dry, tonic air, Saravoga waters, and winter 
Box D 2, Jersey City, KON sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
hd. RSS appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 

for illustrated circular. 
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AGMILEAN & GO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


By the President of Bowdoin College. 


Outlines of Social Theology. 


By Wo. DeWirr Hyper, D. D., President of 
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T. & I. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, SOLE AGENTS. 


| Short History of Christian Missions. 


From ABRAHAM AND PAUL TO CAREY, LIVING- 
STONE AND Durr. By GeorGe SMITH. Crown 
8vo, $1.00. 

An Introduction to the New 
Testament: 


Bowdoin College aud Piofessor of Mental | «The Epistles of St. Paul.” By Prof. F. 


and Moral Philosophy. Part I.—Theolog- 
ical; If.— Authropological; LII. —Socio- 
logical. 12mo, clotb, $1.50 


“Rejecting whatever the doctrine of Evolution and | lifetime. *_ Professor Adeney, in The Critical Review. 


| 


the critical reconstruction of sacred histery and litera- | 


ture have rendered untenable in the traditional theoi- 


remain,’” 


Author's Edition, in Popular Form. 


Social Evolution. 

By BENJAMIN Kipp Popular Edition, with 
the Author’s latest revisions and a new 
copyright Preface. 12mo, paper, 25 
cents; in cloth,. $1.50. 


‘Competent judges will probably pronounce this to be 
one of the greatest books we have had since Darwin’s 
‘ Origin of Species.’ ""—Dr. Marcus Dods. 


The Evolution of Industry. 
By Henry Dyer, C. E., M. A., D. Se 
cloth, $1.50. 


“An attempt to estimate the value of the various 


12mo, 


| By Prof. F. Gover, D. D, 


| 


| By Rev. James Macorecor, DD, 


factors in the industrial problem, and to show that | 


they have common components, and are developing 
an organization of labor that will meet the conditions 
necessary for efficiency and promote the welfare of the 
community.” 


Popular Edition of. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's Great Novel. 


Marcella. 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,” ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” 
etc. 12mo, paper, complete, 50 cents 
{Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library]; cloth, 
$1.00. 


Edition exhausted before date of publica- 
tion. Further Editions on Press. 


Also in buckram, 2 vols., $2.00, 


“* Marcella’ is a novel not to be lightly passed over; 
it seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward has written, 
and easily the greatest written by a woman since the 
pen fell from George Eliot’s hard ”- 4. Y. /ndependent. 

“The task undertaken in producing ‘ Marcella’ was 
worthy in magnitude and in interest of the bend that 
gave us ‘Robert Elsmere’ and traced ‘The History of 
David Grieve.’ ’’"—F. Marion Crawford. 

“A remarkable book, but, unlike the author’s earlier 
works, the qualities upon which the success depends 
are permanent. ‘ Marcella’ has more ji'e and mure art 
than either of Ler other novels. It is not overpowered 
with ethical ideas, nor does the author sa rifice the 
heroine to the solution of social problems.”— 1. ¥. 
Evangelist. 


Walter Raymond’s New Novel. 


Tryphena in Love. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, autbor of ‘ Love 
and Quiet Life,’ etc. Illustrated by 
J. Walker West. 16mo, artistic cloth 
binding ({ris Library), 75 cents. 


“Fresh and quaint and wholesome as the scent of the 
homely flowers.” —London Daily News 


“Full of freshness and life, of vivid touches of local 


color and picturesque detoils, while written with ten- 


derness, sympathy, and artistic discernment.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Gopet,D D. Authorized translation. 8vo, 
$4 50, net. 


“Anything that comes from Dr. Godet is sure to re- 


| ceive a cordial welcome, and our familiarity with his 


eloguent commentaries prepares us to appreciate very 
highly a work in which he gathers up the harvest of a 


ogy, the work aims to ‘strengthen the things that | Lectures in Defence of the Christian 


Faith. 


Authorized trans- 
lation “be and cheaper edition. Crown 
8vo, $175 
‘For jeunes warmth and practical application, 
Godet is perhaps unsurpassed among foreign Protes- 
| tants.”—7he Guardian. 


How to Read the Prophets: 


BEING THE PROPHECIES ARRANGED CHRON- 
OLOGICALLY in Historicau Setting With 
Explanations, Maps and Glossary. By Rev. 
BUCHANAN BLAKE —The Pre-Exilian 
Minor Prophets (with Joel); [IL— 
Isaiah (Chapters IL-XXXIX ); III— 
Jeremiah: IV.—Fzehiel: V.—Isaiah 
(XL-LXVI) and The Post-Exilian 
Minor Prophets. 5 pars. Crown 8yo, 
Eacb, $1 50. 


Studies in the History of New 

Testament Apologetics. 
Author of 
“The Apology of the Christian Religion,” 
etc. 8vo, $3.00. 


The Critical Review. 

Edited by Prof.S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D_ Vol- 
ume LV.now ready. $200,xet. Containing 
signed Reviews of all important Theological 
and Philosophical books 1; ublished during 
the past year, and Notices and Record of 
Select Literature, by the Editor. Published 
Quarterly. Annual (prepaid) subscription, 
$1.50, net. 

“The student of theo'ogy will find it a most trust- 
worthy guide.”’— Spectator. 





From the Exile to the Advent. 

The History of the Jews from B C., 588 to 
Christ. By Rey. Wm. FAIRWEATHER. With 
Map. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 


The Resurrection of the Dead. 
By the late Prof. W. Miniican, D.D. Crown 
8vo, $1.75. 


“ There is a touch of the exact scholar on every page, 
and it brings out beauty that is truth, and truth that is 
beauty, toour continual enjoyment.”—Ewxpository Times 


The Earliest Life of Christ Ever 
Compiled from the Four Gospeis: 
Beinc‘ THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN.”” With 
an Historicat and Critical Lotroduction, 
Notes and Appenoix, by Rev. J. HAMLYN 

Hitt, B.D. 8vo, $400 


The Kingdom of God; 


Or, THE TEACHING OF CHRIST ACCORDING TO 
THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS, By Rev. A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 12mo, $2.00. 


The Last of the Prophets: 


A Study of the Life, Teachivg and Character 
of Jobn the Baptist. (New volume of the 
‘* Bible Class Handbuvok’’ Seres.) By the 
Rev. J FEATHER. Crown $8vo, 80 Cents. 


Studies in the Christian Evidences: 

Being Apologetics for the Times. By Rev. 
ALEX. Marr, D.D. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. Crown 8vo, $2 25. 


The Foreign Theological Library. 


Containing Translations of the Works of the 
leading Continental Theologians. 180 vol- 
umes. $3.00 each. Detailed lists free. 


The Expository Times. 


Edited by Rev. James Hastines, M.A. Vol- 
ume V. row ready, in handsome cloth bind- 
ing. $2.50, net. 

N. B.—A new volume commences with the 
issue for October. The Editor bas arranged 
a brilliant programme, and important en- 
gagements have been made with scholars 
of repute. Annual (prepaid) subscripticns, 
$1 50, net. 


New Catalogue, just issued, free by post, on application. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








« New from cover to cover. 


, 











Webster's Ecc scsniiomal 


( Invaluable in Office, School, or Home. 


It is the Standard of the U. § 
e| Printing Office, and of nearly all of the Schoolbooks. It is warmly com- 
c| mended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 

A College President writes: ‘‘ For ease with which the eye finds «¢ 
the word sought, for accuracy of definition, for effective methods in ‘ 
indicating pronunciation, for terse yet comprehensive statements of ¢ 
facts, and for practical use as a working dic ‘tionary, ‘Webster’ s¢ 
International’ excels any other single volume.’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


o7-Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. « 
tua Do not buy cheap photographic re prints of the Webster of 1847. 


Dictionary 


S. Supreme Court, of the U. S. Government 
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THOUS. Aiavw§ “vuid be saved the Churches 
a4 ind much litigation avoided, 
OF DOLLARS | he consulting the law at eack 
step. Such consultation is made possible, 
without expensive attorney's fees, by 


The Religion of the Republic, 
Laws of Religious Corporations, 


By ALPHA J. KYNETT, D.D., LL. D., 
Assisted by Eminent Legal Counsel. 
A compilation of the LAWS OF EVERY STATE 
in the Union, touching the Organization 
and Control of Religious Societies 


B&- Special Discount 
Cloth, net,. . $3 50| to all Clergymen and 
Sheep, net,. . 4 00} Theological Students 


CRANSTON & CURTS, ( incinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 





Octavo. 852 pages. 








READY MAY 15th: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By W. A. OGDEN. 


A fine collection of new aud original Sunday School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other well-known composers. Price. *40 per 
100, half-beund. Single copy, in paper, sent 
on receipt of 25 cents, when published. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., N.Y. 











IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
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SOME IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 
by Joun BIGELOW, Author of “ Life of Benjamin Franklin,” * France and the Confederate Navy,” Editor of ‘‘ Writings and Speeches of Samuel} 
J. Tilden,” etc. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00. 


Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, Author of “Three Weeks in Politics,” 


“Coffee and Repartee,” ‘“‘The Water Ghost,” etc. LTllustrated by | 


H. W. McVicKaR. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Oliver Cromwell. 
By GEORGE H. CLARK, D.D. With Illustrations from Old Paintings 
and Prints. New Edition, with an Introduction by CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


COMPLETION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY. ILLUSTRATED. 
A Short Histery of the English People. By JoHN RICHARD GREEN. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE- 
In Four Volumes. With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8ve, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 


$5.00 per volume. 
Modern Missions in the East. 

Their Methods, Successes, and Limitations. By EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, 
D.D. With an Introduction by EpwarpD D. EaTon, D.D., LL. D. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 

The Princess Aline. 

A Story. By RicHARD HARDING Davis, Author of “Van Bibber, and 
Others,” ** The Exiles, and Other Stories,’ etc. Illustrated by C. D. 
GiBson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Helpful Science. 





By ST. GEORGE MIVART. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The Literature of the Georgian Era. 

By WILLIAM MINTO, Professor of English Literature and Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, 
by WM. Knicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 

The Parables and their Home: 

The Parables by the Lake. By Wma. H. THomson, M.D., Author of 

“Christ in the Old Testament,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 
A Daughter of the Soil. 


A Novel. By M. E. FRANCIS. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


RHODES’S UNITED STATES. VOL. Ill. 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By JAMES FoRD RHODES. Vol. III., 1860-62. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


$2.50. (Nearly Ready.) Vols. I. and II., published in 1892, $5.00. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 

A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘The Rebel Queen,” “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, | 
Ornamental, $1.50. | 

Men Born Equal. 

A Novel. By HARRY PERRY ROBINSON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, | 
$1.25. 


The Idiot. 

By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, Author of ‘Coffee and Repartee,’” ‘“‘ Three 
Weeks in Politics,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00. 

Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. 

By LAURENCE HuTTON. Illustrated by F. V.Dvu Monpb. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, 75 cts. 
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THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


A History of National Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1894. By JosEPH WEST MOORE, 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


Among the Northern Hills. | With the Procession. 
By WILLIAM C. PRIME, Author of ‘Along New England Roads,” etc. ; A Novel. By HENRY B. FULLER, Author of ‘The Cliff-Dwellers,’ etc. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. | Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


FOUR AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia. With Many Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Se The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


YOU WOULD BUY A SET 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
account of the small sum asked for them. It is a genuine offer and we do 
this to dispose of them quickly. 


REMEMBER WE REFUND YOUR MONEY 

IF YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 

: Order today. Send in your order for a set or more AT ONCE as thousands will avail themselves of this 
j great opportunity. 


i ““FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED.”’ 


HOW ARE WE ABLE TO DO IT? 


These spoons were made up especially for the 
World’s Fair trade by ONE OF THE LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD, and were 
left on their hands. In order to dispose of them 
Quickly, we make this unheard of offer. SIX 
SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, 
HEAVY COIN SILVER PLATED, with GOLD 
PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a dif- 
ferent building of the World’s Fair. The handles 
are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording ‘** World’s 
Fair City.2? They are genuine works of art, 
making one of the fivest souvenir collections ever 
produced. Sold during the Fair for $9.00: we 


wens 
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Rag 





H | now offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 99 
CENTS. Sentin elegant plush lined case, properly 
packed, prepaid to any address. Send Chicago or 
New York Exchange. Individual checks not ac- 
: Ss: : cepted, Postal Note or currency. Money cheerfully 
A: | o3 FOR ALL SIX. refunded if goods are not as represented. 
LEONARD MFG. CO., 20 Adams St. I., CHICAGO, ILL. 


P.S.- YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the editor of this paper if it was not genuine. 
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Dr. Dunning’s fourth letter appears this week. 
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May 15-24: The Agean Sea, Cyprus and Smyrna. 
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June 6-10: The Danube, Buda-Pesth and Vienna. 

June 13; Paris; 14: London; 23: New York. 

Illustrated Souvenir List, 10 cents. 

Palestine in Pictures, 384 views; 16 views in each 
Part, 24 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 cents per Part. 
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NOW READY. 
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The special article on the Administration of the 
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March 14. 

The editorial in the same number. 

A bird’s-eye survey of the field prepared by the 
secretaries. 

Twelve pictures of the officers of the Board, in- 
cluding President Storrs and Vice-President Blatch- 
ford. 

Sent postpaid. 100 copies $1.25. 
® THe CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
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No.9, Passion Tide. No.10, Easter. No, 25, 1 Am 
the Way, the Truth, the Life.’ No. 21 of 2d Series, 
“J Am.” No. 22,1 Amthe Bread of Life.” No. 
23, “*1 Am the Light of the World.” No. 24, “1 
Am the Good Shepherd.” No.25,“ I Am the Way, 


the Truth, and the Life.” No. 26, I Amthe Living 
One.’ Eleven other eventide services ready. Sub- 
scription, series 1894-95, 25 cents. 
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OLY week, like every other anniver- 
al sary of scenes and events in our 
Lord's life, belongs to the church 
universal, and every year sees a wider ob- 
servance of it on the part of churches and 
Christians of various denominational names, 
The programs of special services which 
have come to us indicate a tenderness and 
directness of treatment of these sacred 
themes which can hardly fail to carry home 
to Christian hearts the meaning of the 
Saviour’s successive steps in the passion, 
humiliation and shame. The value of the 
week, too, in bringing to a definite decision 
those who are thoughtful but still vacilla- 
ting, is not likely to be overestimated. So 
the Easter morning shall break upon many 
a heart throbbing for the first time with the 
joy of faith. 


As the English papers containing tributes 
to Dr. Dale come to hand, we gain a new 
sense of the large place which the great 
Birmingham preacher held in the affections 
of our English brethren. Admired as he 
was for his regal intellectual gifts and his 
unusual grasp of practical affairs, it was the 
depth and genuineness of his spiritual ex- 
perience which most endeared him to his 
friends. It is beautiful to notice in the ac- 
counts of his funeral and of memorial serv- 
ices in various cities, from which we quote 
on page 575, how men like Dr. Fairbairn and 
Dr. Rogers, themselves exceedingly influ- 
ential in the denomination, recognized un- 
grudgingly and gratefully the leadership 
which Dr. Dale maintained for so many 
years. Moreover, the utterances of clergy- 
men of the Established Church show how 
he compelled the admiration of intelligent 
men of every school of thought. It is in- 
deed fitting that on this side the water, in 
ministers’ meetings and in churches, the 
name of R. W. Dale should receive at this 
time the honor it deserves. 


A Pennsylvania judge has just decided 
—in the Waverly borough school case at 
Scranton—that the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools of that State is illegal. 
The reason alleged is that denominational 
religious exercises in the public schools are 
forbidden by law. The connection of the 
reason with the conclusion is not evident. 
If the reading of the Bible in the Waverly 
case were accompanied by denominational 
remarks, these of course were out of place 
and should be prohibited. But how the 
reading of the Bible in itself can be re- 
garded as a sectarian action nobody but a 
Pennsylvania judge is likely to understand. 
If there be any ground for opposition to the 
practice it might be expected to come from 
those who belong to no religious body and 
are hostile to Christianity. But they very 
seldom offer it. It is well understood by 
intelligent people that the moral and 
spiritual truths contained in the Bible are 
fundamental to the welfare of society. It 
will be worth while to observe whether this 
judicial decision stands or is reversed by a 
higher court. 


Number 15 


At the recent annual meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railroad, Sir Donald Smith 
not only denied that there had been any 
‘inside selling’’ of shares, that is, selling 
with official knowledge of the position of the 
company, but also uttered these plain and 
wholesome words: 


I look upon it not only as improper, but as 
most immoral, that a shareholder should be- 
come a director, and consequently trustee for 
a body of shareholders, and should benefit in 
any way by the knowledge he has gained as 
a director. 


This is the matter-of-course view of the 
subject which honorable business men hold 
in England, and it ought to be everywhere. 
But in this country many a fortune bas 
been made by buying and selling stocks, the 
rise or fall of which the dealers have been 
officially able to promote or even cause. It 
is time that a higher sense of honor upon 
this subject should prevail. It is a matter 
as to which Christian men need to be espe- 
cially scrupulous lest they bring some stain 
upon their religion. 


Is the pendulum swinging away from 
emphasis on religious activity to the laying 
of more stress upon the cultivation of the 
inner spiritual life? The fact that the Suf- 
folk North Conference of churches in this 
State devoted a large part of its session 
last week to the consideration of the topic 
The Deepening of the Religious Life, would 
point in this direction. Two of the sub- 
topics are worthy of special note: Growth 
in Christian Knowledge, and the Life with 
Jesus. We do not interpret this as indicat- 
ing any disposition to do less for Christ; 
but it is certainly one of an increasing 
number of tokens that our most earnest 
workers are coming to see how dependent 
service is upon life, and how continually 
one who is absorbed in practical Christian 
activities needs to replenish himself at the 
fountain of strength. 


Dr. Parkhurst of New York and Dr. 
Donald of Boston are usually considered 
men of very liberal thought, and both have 
taken issue with certain rigid positions 
adhered to by many of their fellow-be- 
lievers, It is, therefore, all the more sig- 
nificant when men of this type of thought 
infuse into their preaching the element of 
warning. Said the New York divine not 
many weeks ago, concluding a sermon 
marked throughout. by the most solemn 
tone: ‘‘ Unless conscience is mistaken, the 
gospel a dream and Christ a fraud, death is 
for the impenitent soul the gateway to ret- 
ribution.’”’ Hardly ten days ago the rector of 
Trinity Church, standing in the pulpit in 
which Phillips Brooks uttered his message 
of ‘love and hope, tenderly but emphati- 
cally deprecated the present day tendency 
to fight shy of the severer aspects of gospel 
truth. In his opinion it is just as necessary 
to emphasize the fact that ‘the who hath 
not the Son hath not the life,” as it is the 
joy and blessedness of the believer in Christ. 
We refer to these utterances, first, to show 
that men who seek for themselves and for 
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others a large measure of freedom do not 
necessarily minimize tbe severer phases of 
Christian truth; and, secondly, as an indi- 
cation that the trend of %he times, if not 
back to Calvin, is back to the assertion of 
the majesty of law and of the inevitable 
consequences of sin. 


M. Schoelcher, the eminent Frerch states- 
man who did for the slaves in the French 
colonies what Clarkson did for those in the 
English, once discussed the subject of im- 
mortality with Victor Hugo. Schoelcher is 
an atheist. Said he to Hugo, as they stood 
before a window overlooking a boulevard, 
‘‘Now what would be the use of saving the 
soul of that stupid cabman passing there?” 
‘‘None whatever,’’ answered Hugo, “it is 
only such as you that I expect to see in the 
next world.’’ How selfish, how egotistical, 
how narrow such a view is contrasted with 
the faith of Christendom. How dark the 
spirit it represents as contrasted, let us say, 
with the glorious record of courage and 
self-sacrifice by the Salvation Army as it 
goes into French cities and towns and seeks 
out the lowly and the debased, preaching 
the gospel to every creature and witnessing 
conversion, regeneration and sanctification 
in men whom M. Schoelcher affects to de- 
spise. 


THE CENTRAL FAOT. 

The central position of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is marked for His church by three out- 
ward observances. The sacrament by which 
we are received into the visible body of 
Christ is more than once in the New Testa- 
ment called a burial and uprising. We are 
baptized into the name of Christ that we 
may be sharers of His death and partakers 
of His unending life. We observe, as the 
chief weekly festival of the new life, the 
resurrection day, which is the Lord’s Day, 
and into which the idea and privilege of 
rest and worship of the older Sabbath have 
been taken up. We remember once in the 
round of the year the joy of that first Easter 
Day, when the angels said to the women 
bearing spices, ‘‘Why seek ye the living 
among the dead?”’ 

That this is not too great a proportion of 
commemorative thought to give to the 
resurrection is proved not merely by the 
survival of the weekly feast, but by the 
common feeling that Easter is the one 
great day of joyful remembrance. From 
the anguish of the cross the thought goes 
on to the triumph over death made visible 
to mortals, and bringing with it the pledge 
that it is a triumph which we too shall 
share. We are dead with Him, but we are 
risen with Him. The new life is begun 
already and only waits for its full mani- 
festation in the day to come. The believ- 
er’s face is set forward, according to the 
word of the apostle: ‘‘If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are 
above.”’ 

Christianity in its essence is a religion of 
fact and not of theory, and the resurrec- 
tion is the greatest of all facts. In its rela- 
tions and implications—in the light it 
throws upon the realms of spirit, soul and 
matter—it is the central fact of human his- 
tory. If the desire for a pledge of im- 
mortality is to be satisfied, it must be eatis- 
fied here. If it is to be disappointed, it 
will be in the rejection of the evidence 
which is presented here. If the story of 
which we think on Easter Day is true, 
it is the key to the whole vexed prob- 
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lem of man's destiny, It is the central 
miracle which takes all subordinate mira- 
cles out of the realm of lawlessness and 
shows them to be part and parcel of one 
divine purpose developing through the 
centuries and not even yet complete. 
Without it Christianity, even more than 
Judaism, climbs to a failure and becomes 
powerless for the transformation of the 
world—a lantern without a light, a leaven 
without life. 

If Easter, therefore, is central for mem- 
ory, it is even more central for progress 
and endeavor. The women thought that 
the bringing of spices was an end of serv- 
ice for the Lord they loved, but the angel 
at the tomb sent them out at once upon 
the first message of a lifelong service. He 
who thinks only of the dead Christ has 
little courage when he needs it most. Eas- 
ter may bring us for a moment to the tomb, 
but only fora moment. Its message to us 
is the angel’s message still, ‘‘Why seek ye 
the living among the dead? Remember 
what He said! Go quickly!’ The Lord 
of life walks in the midst of life, and where 
our duty lies there we shall find Him. And 
where we walk with Him is for us the 
center of the world and of the universe. 
The risen Christ, into whose hands all 
power is given, is the living, the compan- 
ionable Christ, in whose strength we can 
do all things and by whose life we live. 
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THE AOTUAL MONROE DOOTRINE. 


Just at present certain people, including 
some who ought to know better, are talking 
foolishly about our foreign relations. The 
Monroe Doctrine is alluded to frequently in 
a manner which shows that it is not well 
understood. There is a common belief that 
it involves guardianship on the part of the 
United States over other American coun- 
tries so far as to prohibit European powers 
from interfering with them. This prob- 
ably is the most prevalent idea of the doc- 
trine, viz., that we are not to interfere in 
foreign politics and are not to consent to 
foreign interference in North or South 
America. But this is a misapprehension. 

Another and less conspicuously inexact 
theory of it is this, that we are to exercise 
guardianship over every American republic, 
not only protecting it from being forced to 
accept monarchical institutions at the hands 
of any European nation but also exercising 
a certain friendly supervision over its for- 
eign relations. It is hardly probable that 
this notion of our attitude is entertained ex- 
tensively in the other American countries 
but in our own it is by no means uncom- 
mon. It is based upon the belief that we 
are committed to the policy of posing, for 
example, in the now threatened event of 
trouble between Venezuela and Great Brit- 
ain as a sort of big brother of the former, 
requiring the latter to concede what we 
consider fair terms. 

The actual Monroe Doctrine is much less 
inclusive and aggressive. It was called out 
in 1823 by a suggestion of Canning to the 
American minister in England, Mr. Rush, 
that the United States ‘‘should take de- 
cided ground against the intervention”’ of 
the Holy Alliance, composed of the emper- 
ors of Austria and Russia and the King 
of Prussia, in South America. Mr. Rush 
communicated this suggestion to President 
Monroe and the latter embodied it in a 
message to Congress. It asserts that any 
effort on the part of European monarchical 
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powers to extend their political system to 
apy part of this hemisphere would be “ dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety.” It also 
declares that any European attempt to op- 
press or control already existing and inde- 
pendent American governments would be 
regarded as unfriendly to the United States, 
But these declarations are quite different 
from the tacit or open assumption of au- 
thority upon our part which the popular 
conceptions of the doctrine involve. 

Moreover, this ‘‘ doctrine ’’ as it has come 
to be called never has been enacted into 
law. Indeed, Congress distinctly refused 
to enact it when Henry Clay moved to do 
so in 1823, and in 1826 the House of Repre- 
sentatives pursued the same course, deny- 
ing the wisdom of an alliance between our 
country and certain South American repub- 
lics proposed ‘‘ for the purpose of prevent- 
ing interference by any of the European 
powers with their independence or form of 
government.’ Wedid not even assert the 
Monroe Doctrine in opposition to the French 
invasion of Mexico in 1863, although many 
people suppose the contrary to be true. 

The simple truth about the Mozroe Doc- 
trine, and the whole of it, is this. It is not 
a law atall. Asa generally accepted prin- 
ciple of our national conduct it permits 
and prompts the United States to use its 
friendly influence for the promotion of re- 
publican institutions in this hemisphere. 
It also permits us to interfere consistently, 
by force, if necessary, to prevent the im- 
position of monarchical institutions upon 
other American nations desirous of contin- 
uing republics. But it does not compel 
interference. It leaves us free to act as we 
may think best in each given instance. 

The current rumors of war between our 
country and Great Britain, because of her 
course towards Venezuela, need not disturb 
anybody at present. Diplomacy probably 
will dispose of the matter. We already 
have urged England to settle it with Ven- 
ezuela by arbitration. If she really has 
refused, the gravest consequence is likely 
to be a check to the progress of the whole- 
some policy of international arbitration. 
If she should yield to her old passion for 
territorial acquisition and a war with 
Venezuela should occur, the situation as 
concerning us would become more serious. 
But even then we should not necessarily 
become involved, although the likelihood 
of our forcible interference would be much 
increased. But there are enough Chris- 
tians and patriots alike here and in Eng- 
land to prevent such an absurd and wicked 
war from occurring. 


- —_ 


DOING THE NEXT THING FOR CHRIST. 
This is the way in which to begin the 
Christian life. Many who have determined 
to give themselves to the Lord are puzzled 
to know how to begin. They suppose that 
they must wait for some signal event, some 
special opportunity, in connection with 
which their new purpose may be pro- 
claimed, The very simplicity of what is 
needed confuses them. What is required 
is merely to do the next thing for Christ, 
for His sake and as He would do it, if it be 
only writing a letter or plowing a furrow, 
It also is the way in which to continue 
and confirm one’s self in the Christian life. 
We are not merely to consecrate to Him 
the more significant occurrences and ex- 
periences of our daily careers. We are to 
dedicate to Him the commonplace, matter- 
of-eourse trifles also. Having made the 
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beginning by doing for Him peculiarly the 
first, the literally next, thing, we are to add 
to that whatever may follow it and that 
which succeeds this, and so on, The ap- 
parent impossibility of consecrating a whole 
life vanishes when that life is perceived to 
be nothing but a succession of separate 
actions, each one of which may be per- 
formed for Christ as its turn comes, 

These truths are familiar yet they need 
to be reiterated from time to time. The 
simplicity of being a Christian often oper- 
ates as a hindrance at first. We ask, Is this 
all there is to it? The difficulty really lies 
not in comprehending the principle involved 
but in living up to it. Simplicity is one 
thing. Ease of accomplishment is some- 
thing quite different. To live a Christian 
life always involves difficulty, struggle, per- 
sistence enough to tax heavily the stoutest 
spirit. Without divine aid it would be 
wholly impossible. Yet it is simple. It 
is only doing the next thing for Christ. 

They who are just entering upon the 
Christian life should take these suggestions 
to heart. Our discouragements and failures 
often grow out of the failure to compre- 
hend and heed them. But the most mature 
believers may not disregard them safely. 
So long as this life continues, and doubt- 
less throughout eternity also, their vital 
importance will be apparent. 

ee ee 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The Recent Elections: What Do They Mean? 

No one can analyze the result of the West- 
ern municipal elections without being im- 
pressed with at least three significant facts 
—the participation of women to an unusual 
degree, the revolt from ring rule in cities 
large and small, revealing a marked increase 
in the non-partisan conception of a citizen’s 
duty, and the visiting of wrath for fail- 
ure in national matters upon local Demo- 
crats. St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, Lincoln 
and Cleveland have in their way done a 
work of reform comparable in its spirit if 
not in its extent with the revolution in New 
York last fall. Here it has swept a Repub- 
lican into power as mayor in a Democratic 
stronghold, there it has intrenched a Demo- 
crat in a Republican citadel, the result the 
people desired being simply an honest ad- 
ministration of municipal affairs. The ver- 
dict in Chicago, which our correspondent 
describes on page 556, is most notable, for 
it is the finest demonstration which we have 
ever had in this country of a popular con- 
viction that civil service reform principles 
are sane principles. It forever shatters the 
argument that only doctrinaires and aristo- 
crats favor the reform, for no such major- 
ity could have been gained had not the 
labor unions and the middle class, hard- 
headed business men, indorsed it by voting 
for it. 

The result of the State election in Rhode 
Island was not unexpected, the Democratic 
machine being out of gear and the Republi- 
can candidate for governor being a strong 
candidate. In Massachusetts and, as far as 
we can judge from meager reports, also in 
Rhode Island, Minnesota and throughout the 
West there have been reverses for the ‘‘ no 
license’’ policy. In Ware, Mass,, and Bridge- 
port, Ct., the sectarian animosities gener- 
ated by the intrusion of the A. P. A. have 
produced results indicating that when you 
touch a match to a train of powder it is 
somewhat difficult to guarantee that only 
your enemies shall be injured by the explo- 
sion. 
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Judicial Decisions. 

The Supreme Court has rendered a mixed 

decision upon the income tax law. Justice 
Field, the veteran of the court, denies the 
constitutionality of any portion of the law. 
Justice White, the latest comer, agrees with 
the majority of the court in declaring the 
taxation of income from State, county 
and municipal bonds unconstitutional, but 
agrees with Justice Harlan in belief in the 
constitutionality of the taxation of rents. 
The court is a tie on affirming or denying 
the constitutionality of the law as a law, 
hence it stands; but a majority of the eight 
sitting members of the court unite in de- 
claring two of the vital parts of the law 
unconstitutional, namely, taxation of in- 
come from rents and taxation of income 
from State, county and municipal bonds. 
The court declares that a tax on the rent or 
income of real estate is a direct tax, which 
is a form of taxation which if it is imposed 
at all must be imposed uniformly. The 
court holds that 
As a municipal corporation is the represent- 
ative of the State and one of the instrumental- 
ities of the State government, the property 
and revenues of municipal corporations are 
not the subjects of federal taxation, nor is the 
income derived from State, county and mu- 
nicipal securities, since taxation on the inter- 
est therefrom operates on the power to borrow 
before it is exercised and has a sensible influ- 
ence on the contract, and, therefore, such a 
tax isa tax on the power of the States and 
their instrumentalities to borrow money 
and consequently repugnant to the constitu- 
tion. 
Obviously the exemptions made necessary 
by this decision will decrease the expected 
revenue from the law by at least two-fifths, 
if not one half, and will make even more 
marked the unfair discriminations of the 
law; all of which will hasten additional liti- 
gation to test the punctured fabric that re- 
mains, and foster hostile repeal legislation 
when Congress reassembles. 

Elsewhere we comment upon the decision 
of a Pennsylvania judge respecting the per- 
missibility of Bible-reading in the public 
schools. A California judge has decided 
that slander in prayer is not excusable—is, 
in fact, punishable. No clergyman with a 
proper theory of prayer could by his prac- 
tice subject himself to such a judicial re- 
buke. The decision of the Kansas Supreme 
Court that hypnotism can be used as a plea 
both to discharge from and convict men of 
guilt, even in cases of murder, is one of far- 
reaching import and in line with some re- 
cent deliverances of European courts. The 
declaration by the Iowa Supreme Court that 
the mulct law, by which some of the towns 
and cities evade the general prohibitory 
law of the State and tax saloons instead of 
licensing them, is constitutional is another 
proof of the fact that there is a strong drift 
today away from reposing confidence in 
representative bodies, and a disposition to 
throw the settlement of vexed questions 
back upon the people most directly affected. 


New Constitutions. 

The convention now sitting in Salt Lake 
City, formulating the constitution of the 
State of Utah that is to be, has spent much 
of the time during the past week in debat- 
ing the subject of suffrage. Finally, after 
some strenuous opposition from the Gen- 
tile members, the provision restricting suf- 
frage to men was rejected by a vote of 
seventy-five to fifteen, and Utah bids fair 
to join Wyoming and Idaho as places 
where woman shares the responsibilities of 
state. 

There are many indications that South 
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Carolina is preparivg to make her new con- 
stitution—the convention meets next Au- 
gust—equally effective with the Mississipp? 
plan for disenfranchising the negroes. We 
have been told of late that the rise of the 
Populist party in the South, the entrance of 
Northern capital and capitalists, the repeal 
of the federal election law, and not a few 
other social forces, were at work to make 
factional disputes so fierce and party disin- 
tegration so rapid that the negro’s vote 
would be sought after and his rights as a 
citizen respected—for policy’s if not for 
principle’s sake. But the coalition between 
the white aristocrats and the white ‘‘ poor 
trash,’’ the defeated Bourbon Democrats 
and the victorious Populists in South Car- 
olina, in order that the approaching consti- 
tutional convention may perpetuate “ white 
supremacy,’’ shows that the Solid South is 
far from broken, on that issue at least. Nor 
is evidence lacking that there is the same old 
hatred of any white man from the North 
who ventures to do aught to elevate the in- 
tellectual or moral condition of the former 
slave race. In the Boston Transcript of the 
5th may be found correspondence between 
Mr. R. P. Hallowell of Melrose and the citi- 
zens of Camden, S. C., which shows how far 
from being accepted as binding in the Pal- 
metto State are the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. 

Executive and Legislative Action. 

Governor Mitchell of Florida has sent in 
a ringing message urging the legislature of 
that State so to legislate as to make Florida 
cease to be a sort of Mecca toward which 
pugilists fugitive from other States turn 
as a safe fighting ground. Governor Green- 
halge of Massachusetts has maintained 
his reputation as a fearless executive by 
vetoing the first of many bills intended to 
increase the salaries of State officials. He 
distinctively serves notice that he will not 
favor any measures calculated to add un- 
necessarily to the burden of taxation in 
these days of retrenchment or recuperation 
in the business world. The legislature of 
New York seems likely to reinstate the 
business of horse-racing, conforming to the 
spirit of the new constitution, to be sure, 
by forbidding gambling, but trusting too 
much, we fear, to the honesty and ability of 
the men who are to supervise the business. 
The same legislature has gone far, too, 
toward establishing the right of communi- 
ties to contro] and own municipal trans- 
portation lines, and it is interesting to note 
that the city of Buffalo, N. Y., in making 
its contracts with the Niagara Falls Power 
Co., is proposing to limit the length of the 
franchises it will grant to fifteen years, and 
in turn the company is to be bound to fur- 
nish power and light to the citizens and the 
city for defined and reasonable sums, The 
legislature of North Carolina refused to 
pass a bill affecting the credit of its mer- 
chants, which bill was fathered by the Pop- 
ulists. But the bill went to the governor 
properly indorsed. He signed it, and the 
problem now is, Is ita law? A fortnight 
ago Governor Morton of New York signed 
a bill, both he and the legislative officials 
overlooking a veto of it by Mayor Schieren, 
which made it necessary for the bill to be 
reconsidered and passed by the legislature 
before it could come to the governor. The 
wonder is that, with the multiplicity of new 
measures, in these days of unrest, doctri- 
naireism and tinkering, which come before 
our legislatures, there are not more blunders 
of this kind. 
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Municipal Reform in New York. 

The electors of the State of New York 
who are identified with the Republican 
party, or who purpose to join it if it shows 
any disposition to live up to its pledges, 
now have two documents to peruse. One 
is a calm, courageous appeal by eighteen 
well-known citizens of New York—men 
like C. N. Bliss, Elihu Root and Joseph 
Choate—to the people to let the legislators 
at Albany know that they expect the legis- 
lature to give the city of New York the 
reform legislation which its best citizens 
demand, which Governor Morton desires 
passed and which the Republican party is 
pledged to pass by its platform of last year, 
The other is a diffuse, bitter statement by 
Mr. Platt’s tool, full of recriminations against 
Mayor Strong and slurs at reformers. While 
deliberating upon the merits of these two 
documents, the citizens of the city, irre- 
spective of party, have been given food for 
reflection in a special message by Mayor 
Strong to the Board of Aldermen, in which 
he shows by figures furnished by the 
comptroller that his Tammany predeces- 
sors have juggled with the figures and re- 
sorted to ‘‘every technical subterfuge’’ to 
give the impression that they were con- 
ducting the city affairs economically, while, 
as a matter of fact, they have left the city 
and the new administration with a burden 
of debt and responsibility for future obliga- 
tions which demand a prompt rise in tax 
rate, with its natural accompaniment of 
dissent among the unintelligent. This rev- 
elation of the true state of affairs has 
had a profound effect upon the business 
men of the city and done much to strengthen 
the determination to put city finance ona 
solid basis and in the hands of honest men. 
The indictment of the three former Tam- 
many park commissioners, of the former 
Tammany superintendent of buildings and 
another police captain and two policemen 
by the Grand Jury also has helped to but- 
tress up the case of reformers. 
many weeks past, the Platt-Tammany co- 
alition at Albany is the only obstacle in the 
way of the people’s will. 


Dishonesty in High Places. 

Mayor Strong of New York has laid bare 
the trickery and venality of his predeces- 
sors. The committee of the New Jersey 
legislature has brought to light more proof 
of the wholesale looting of the State capitol 
by former custodians and their allies in 
high places, The investigation of the man- 
agement of the United States Mint at Car- 
son, Nev., shows that for years the govern- 
ment has been cheated, the total loss being 
as yet undetermined, but probably amount- 
ing to more than $100,000. The little town 
of Foxcroft, Me., finds that its leading citi- 
zen, Judge Hale, is a thief as well as a 
suicide; that he has been insolvent for 
maby years; that the town of which he 
was treasurer is not only insolvent but may 
be liable for his debts, which amount to 
nearly $200,000. Widows and orphans who 
had trusted him are penniless. Faith in 
the probity of men has been shaken anda 
grievous blow given to society. 

Spain, called upon to suppress an ugly re- 
bellion in Cuba, finds that her plight is 
much like China’s. Funds set apart to pur- 
chase munitions of war have been misap- 
propriated during past years, and now that 
rifles, ammunition and food are needed they 
are not found in the arsenals and must be 
purchased in London or Paris at exorbitant 
rates. British gratification at the extradi- 
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tion of Jabez Balfour and his approaching 
trial for the Liberator frauds, by which 
hundreds of the Nonconformist clergy and 
laity lost their all, is tempered by the dread 
that he may pull down with him at his trial 
men now respected who may be implicated. 
International Relations in America. 

Representatives of Canada and Newfound- 
land have been in session together in Ot- 
tawa during the past week, and working 
toward an agreement by which the colony 
shall become partof the Dominion. Neither 
party is in a financial condition to make the 
union advantageous from that point of view, 
and Canada’s gain, if the colony should be 
absorbed, would be chiefly due to the ac- 
quisition of territory commanding the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and of great value strate- 
gically. New Zealand has just decided to 
enter upon trade relations with Canada 
which will be reciprocally advantageous, 
and the Australian colonies have intimated 
that they desire to be represented at any 
international monetary conference. 

Mexico and Guatemala have settled their 
dispute over territory, Guatemala conced- 
ing most, if not all, that Mexico demanded. 
President Cleveland has appointed a supe- 
rior staff of expert engineers who are to 
proceed to Nicaragua on a United States 
man-of war and inspect the work already 
done by thecanal company, and report upon 
the character of the work already done 
and the prospective expense aud likelihood 
of success. Our naval force off Nicaragua 
is to have company, the British vessels hav- 
ing begun to arrive—supposably to enforce 
the recent ultimatum. 

Rumor has it that Ambassador Bayard in 
London has been told that Great Britain 
refuses to comply with the request of the 
United States that her dispute with Venez- 
uela be left to arbitrators, and that, more- 
over, Great Britain denies the right of the 
United Statestointerfere. Until thisrumor 
is confirmed, it is useless to prophesy or 
advise. Elsewhere we set forth what the 
Monroe doctrine is and is not. Venezuela 
certainly, as yet, has shown no disposition 
to concede British claims, and the outlook 
is not bright. 

The Life of Europe. 

The passage of the Irish land bill and of 
the Welsh disestablishment bill on their 
second readings in the House of Commons 
by increased majorites is significant. Mr. 
Balfour’s unqualified indorsement of bi- 
metallism as a proper policy for Great Brit- 
ain to adopt is full of meaning, coming 
from the next Tory premier. The incon- 
clusive, yet somewhat defiant, statement of 
M. Honataux in the French Senate, setting 
forth the position of France respecting 
British claims in the valley of the Upper 
Nile, may lead to gravest consequences and 
embroil Europe in war, for Belgium and 
Germany seem to stand by France in her 
denial of the British claims. The reverses 
of the British army fighting against the 
hillsmen of Chitral under some circum- 
stances would have profoundly stirred Brit- 
ain. But none of these events are com- 
parable in importance with the revelation 
which the English have had of the rotten- 
ness of life in some circles at the imperial 
capital. Oscar Wilde, a man with pagan 
ideals, has been found guilty of pagan 
vices, and his downfall has brought to light 
a state of affairs which has shocked, humil- 
iated and revivified, and revealed in their 
true light certain marked tendencies in lit- 
erature and art, causing a decided reaction 
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from the erotic and neurotic. We find the 
London press rejoicing thereat, the Chron- 
icle saying: 

Suffice it to know that, as some return for 
the undamming of the putrid stream, our life 
is rid forever of a pestiferous poseur. The 
way has been cleared for the increased whole- 
someness of life. Public opinion has been so 
sharply screwed up in the past two days that 
certain things in current art and literature, 
no less than in conduct, will be intolerable for 
at least a long time to come. 


And the Telegraph: 


There is more than the individual himself 
to be considered in the matter. The just ver- 
dict of yesterdav must be held to include 
with him the tendency of his peculiar career, 
the meaning and influence of his teaching, 
and all those shallow and specious arts by 
which he and his like have attempted to es- 
tablish a cult and even to set up new schools 
of literature, the drama and social thought. 

The friends of free speech, the educated 
instructors and graduates of her univer- 
sities, the Protestant leaders and scientists 
of Germany are at last awake to the mean- 
ing of the compact between the govern- 
ment and the Clericals, by which, under the 
guise of suppressing socialists and anarch- 
ists and conserving the institutions of the 
family, the church and the state, they pur- 
pose shutting off criticism and denying free- 
dom of speech. Hence the nation is aroused 
as it has not been in many years, and each 
side finds its constituency a most peculiar 
conglomeration. Emperor William issaid to 
have assured King Oscar of Sweden that, if 
Russia aids Norway in the civil war that 
some think impending on the Scandinavian 
peninsula, Sweden can count on Germany. 
The differences between the two states are 
at an acute stage now, and, though civil war 
is improbable and would be most unfortu- 
nate, the friction has been so prolonged and 
the differences are so radical that it may 
come, and if so, Norway unaided has but a 
slight chance of victory. 


Orient and Occident. 

The sultan, apparently, is beginning to 
feel the lash of criticism. A _ tentative 
scheme of reform for administering affairs 
in Armenia has been put forth by him to 
see if it will satisfy critics. Certain regula- 
tions making instruction in the Turkish 
language compulsory in all of the schools 
have been withdrawn, and it is said that 
after a personal interview with the sultan 
one of the editors of a London daily has 
secured permission to proceed to Sassoon, 
the center of the district where the massa- 
cres occurred. We can foresee a still more 
pronounced change of attitude when several 
of our men-of-war anchor off the Turkish 
shores and one of them makes Smyrna a 
regular station on the Mediterranean—all 
this in response to an order issued last 
week by Secretaries Gresham and Herbert. 
American citizens in Turkey have suffered 
indignities altogether too long, and Chris- 
tian subjects of the sultan have rights 
which Christian nations like Great Britain 
and the United States are in duty bound to 
protect. Strange to say, itis said that the 
sultan has recently sent orders to this coun- 
try to engage scholars versed in archexology 
and kindred arts to come to Constantinople 
and organize and conduct the great schools 
and museums which he is establishing there, 
wherein are found treasures of singular 
rarity and value. 

Despite the armistice there have been 
some clashes between Japanese and Chinese 
forces, owing to the ignorance or treachery 
of the Chinese, the generals of the latter in 
some cases learning of the armistice for the 
first time from messengers sent by the Jap- 
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anese commanders. Nothing new that is 
definite or reliable respecting the conditions 
of peace has come to light, but an interest- 
ing rumor credits Japan with insisting that 
China must open up her rivers and harbors 
to the commerce of the world, which is a 
much more cosmopolitan attitude, be it ob- 
served, than if she had, with the example 
of Great Britain before her, insisted that 
they were to be open only to the Japanese. 
ees enemies le 


IN BRIEF. 


Attractive as we think this issue will be con- 
sidered from a mechanical and literary point of 
view, we trust the element of spiritual com- 
fort will be found especially prominent. The 
story, the sermon and the article by Dr. Gor- 
don, while they strike a joyous note, as is 
fitting at this Easter time, abound in thoughts 
that must bring cheer to many a lonely and 
bereaved heart. 


The race is to the Swift in Chicago and to 
the Strong in New York. 





When it comes to symposiums the Jndepend- 
ent is hard to surpass, and last week’s splen- 
did collection of articles relating to Lincoln 
is one notch ahead of anything our contempo- 
rary has done in this line. 





The passion for a ‘‘scoop”’ led a New York 
daily to publish an Easter number a fortnight 
before that date. We have become hardened 
to seeing a 5.30 edition on the streets at 3 P.M., 
and fear we must now contemplate Fourth of 
July specials issued May 30. 





The reading-room is proving an indispensa- 
ble adjunct to many achurch. We hear of 
one which secures nearly all the leading mag- 
azines and religious weeklies free of expense 
by asking each member to place such issues 
on file after they have been in the home five 
days. 





So, according to certain London journals, 
the overturn in Chicago was due to Messrs. 
Burns and Stead, the Englishmen who re- 
cently visited that city and spoke their minds 
about it then and afterwards! Well, if it 
pleases them to suppose so it also amuses us 
and no harm is done. 





The London daily with the highest ethical 
tone is the Chronicle. It has had for editor 
A. E. Fletcher, a noble Christian, the son of a 
clergyman, who has just resigned his position 
because the proprietors of that paper persist in 
publishing the news respecting horse racing, 
betting and gambling. 





There is some prospect that Dr. Storrs will 
be present at the forthcoming rallies in the 
interests of the American Board, which are 
scheduled for Park Street Church April 23, 
24. Next week we shall be able to an- 
nounce the program in full. It will present 
an exceptionally strong list of speakers, with 
the laity well represented. 





The devision of the Methodist Conference 
at Salem admitting Rev. Dillon Bronson to 
the ministry in spite of his refusal not to 
promise never to use tobacco probably will 
be generally approved. Whether the use of 
tobacco is innocent or evil, it is a matter to 
be decided by the enlightened conscience of 
the individual. For a great denominational 
body to take official ground in regard to it is 
frivolous, 





Are the methods of modern journalism de- 
generating? Mr. Frank Foxcroft’s summary 
dismissal from the editorial staff of the Bos- 
ton Journal, consequent upon changes of man- 
agement, arouses much sympathy for him 
and annoyance at the manner in which he 
was discharged. His twenty years’ faithful 
and able service of the paper and his high 
standing as a Christian man deserved better 
treatment. 
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We are heartily glad to record the fact that 
the Secretary of the Navy has ordered the San 
Francisco to Smyrna and the Marblehead to 
Beirut. It was high time. -Their presence 
probably will help the Armenian Christians 
indirectly and certainly will be of positive 
value in checking outrages upon American 
citizens. Now let our government go on and 
demand full reparation for the violations of 
treaties during the past five or six years. 





Commenting on the Medfield case, which we 
explained in full last week, the Buffalo Ex- 
press speaks thus wisely and forcibly: 


It probably does not occur to Colonel Mitch- 
ell that he receives any benetit from churches, 
for if he felt that he did he doubtless would 
take a different course. The fact, however, 
is that the church is the strongest buttress 
which general business has. It is the main- 
stay of security and confidence, and these, in 
turn, are the foundations of business pros- 
perity. It is evidently within bounds to say 
that, were there no church in the town of 
Medfield, the property of Colonel Mitchell’s 
firm would not be safe for a month. 





Some little time before the death of Mr. L. 
S. Ward, Mr. F. H. Wiggin, associated with 
him for the last eight years, was appointed 
by the Prudential Committee assistant treas- 
urer of the American Board. He will act in 
that capacity for the present, inasmuch as no 
treasurer can be chosen until the Board as- 
sembles for its annual meeting in Brooklyn 
next October. Mr. Wiggin is thoroughly con- 
versant with all the financial affairs of the 
Board, and the public may be assured that the 
trust reposed in him will be efficiently admin- 
istered. 





It is a favorite pastime of some of the Uni- 
tarians in this country to rush in as soon as 
any great literary character dies and claim 
him or her as a Unitarian. The habit seems 
to bring our non-evangelical brethren con- 
siderable comfort and deludes them into think- 
ing that they are the only Christians who are 
fully abreast of the age or thoroughly edu- 
cated. We now observe also that hardly had 
Prof. John Stuart Blackie been laid away 
in his grave before an Edinburgh Unitarian 
clergyman claimed him as a Unitarian and 
implied that in sitting Sunday after Sunday 
at the feet of a Free Church minister he was 
playing a part. 





A newspaper dispatch from Constantinople 
says that the American minister to Turkey is 
admitted to a freedom of intercourse by the 
sultan which is shared by no other minister 
or ambassador, and gives as a reason that 
‘he is the only minister of a foreign power of 
whom the sultan is not afraid.’”’ In view of 
the large American interests in Turkey, and 
of the difficulties which the American mission 
finds in gaining a hearing and obtaining re- 
dress for wrongs which its work has suffered 
at the hands of Turkish officials, we think it 
would be better (supposing that this story of 
friendly intimacy is true, as alleged) if the 
sultan were afraid of the American minister 
too. : 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate has 
drawn forth from the bishops of the Metho- 
dist Church their opinions as to the use of 
individual communion cups. They are sub- 
stantially agreed in regarding it as an innova- 
tion not warranted by considerations of health 
and leading to undesirable results. Two or 
three of the bishops, however, among whom 
are Drs. Vincent, Warren and Newman, are 
less strongly averse to the proposed change, 
and editorially the paper urges a respectful 
and thorough consideration of the arguments 
for it. We hope soon to print an array of tes- 
timony from churches which have made the 
change, believing that this is another case 
where facts are more weighty than theorizing. 


The larger number of seats in Music Hall, 
Boston, have already been disposed of in an- 
ticipation of Dr. Parkhurst’s address April 15. 
Members of the Congregational Club and the 
Municipal League were given their first choice 
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of seats, but a number of desirable ones are 
still left, though we anticipate that they will 
all be taken and that standing room even will 
be in demand. Mr. Samuel B. Capen is to 
introduce Dr. Parkhurst, whose address will 
relate to the duty of a citizen to his country. 
Boston will have a warm welcome for the 
man who has done so much for the regenera- 
tion of New York. Aside from his Chicago 
address last January, Dr. Parkhurst has not 
left the vicinity of New York for public speak- 
ing since last November. 





The chief magistrate of the United States 
should be treated with respect. Sometimes it 
may be right or even necessary to object to 
the conduct of such a public officer, but such 
objection should be made only upon positive 
and ample evidence and in the spirit of digni- 
fied regret. The President as a man and a 
gentleman is entitled to the courtesy which 
all well-bred persons feel themselves bound 
to exhibit. And as the head of this great na- 
tion his good name should be peculiarly pre- 
cious toevery American citizen. The thought- 
less impetuosity which utters reckless charges 
against him is only to be condemned. Min- 
isters of the gospel should be specially careful 
not to be guilty of it. It hardly needs to be 
added that the accusation, lately made by Rev. 
I. J. Lansing, D. D., of this city, that he was 
intoxicated on the occasion of the great naval 
review at New York, is as groundless as it is 
unkind, and we are glad to be able to add that 
it has been apologized for as publicly as it 
was made. 





The advantage of ascertaining the facts be- 
fore assuming a position on controverted 
questions is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. Take the free pew question, for 
instance. If individuals in other States would 
do for their respective commonwealths what 
Mr. Simms has done for Connecticut, the fruits 
of whose efforts were embodied in an article 
in our columns last week, just the enlighten- 
ment which so many are seeking would be 
furnished. Speaking of free pews leads us 
to mention the case of St. Peter’s Church, 
Brooklyn, whose change last week from the 
free to the rental system, after nine years 
experimentation with the former method, has 
been widely announced. The reason assigned 
is the familiar one—a large deficit occasioned 
by the falling off of regular contributors and 
by the disposition of the floating element to 
secure church privileges with little or no cost 
to themselves. A single case like this is by 
no means conclusive and need not deter other 
churches from making the trial, especially 
when they have the example of so many 
churches that have signally succeeded with 
the free system. 





A journalist and gentleman of the old school 
died in Brooklyn the other day, when David 
M. Stone of the New York Journal of Commerce 
passed away. He wasas loyal to the church as 
he was to his profession, and in the latter he 
worked for twenty-nine years without a vaca- 
tion of aday. He amassed wealth, but he gave 
it away to help honest men and worthy causes. 
His paper was more than “a mirror”— 
that vain subterfuge behind which modern 
money-makers hide when challenged because 
of their pandering to vulgar popular tastes. 
His paper was a planet that illumined, nota 
pool that reflected. He had convictions, old- 
fashioned ones if you please, respecting God 
and man’s duty to Him and his own duty 
as, to use his own language, “a sinner saved 
by grace’’ to help his fellowmen to higher 
standards of commercial] and social life. He 
was a pillar of strength to Dr. Scudder and 
Dr. Behrendsin the Central Church, Brooklyn, 
hearing all but three of the more than one 
thousand sermons preached by the former, 
and every one preached by the latter. A 
great editor, a great layman, a true Puritan 
of the best type has left us. He was a brother 
of the late Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D., of San 
Francisco and formerly pastor of Park Street 
Church, Boston. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Municipal Reform in Earnest. 

Toward this reform the first step has been 
taken in the overwhelming defeat of Mr. 
Wenter, Mr. Hopkins’s candidate for mayor. 
Mayor Hopkins, it will be remembered, is 
Mr. Stead’s saint, the man who as mayor 
has had his face Zionward. A more cor- 
rupt administration than the one now hap- 
pily near its end it would be difficult to 
conceive. Ordinances utterly opposed to 
the interests of the city have not only 
passed the council but have received the ap- 
proval of the mayor. Protests on the part of 
the citizens have been unheeded. Whilea 
great show had been made of regard for the 
principles of civil service, it was notorious 
that as a mattet of fact they were utterly 
ignored. For weeks prior to the election 
two things were evident—a determination 
to carry through the legislature, and then 
secure its adoption at this spring election, a 
law making the principles of civil service 
reform applicable te every department of 
the city government, and then to choose a 
man as mayor who would honestly and 
heartily carry out the wishes of the men 
who gave him their votes. 

Every possible effort was made to ac- 
quaint the people with the principles in- 
volved in this election. While personalities 
have not been a feature of the campaign, 
principles have been. Clubs, religious and 
literary, as well as political, irrespective of 
parties, have approved the civil service bill 
and the election of men who would care for 
the interests of the city rather than their 
personal political advancement. The Civic 
Federation has done its best to warn the 
public against unworthy candidates. Min- 
isters have spoken from the pulpit in no 
uncertain tones. The successful candidate, 
elected without a pledge to any one, has de- 
clared himself in favor of reform along the 
lines laid down by the best men in the city. 
When Tuesday came men who rarely go to 
the polls voted early and saw that others 
voted. The result is the election of Mr. 
Swift, a man in whom everybody has con- 
tidence, not only as a man of rare executive 
ability but as a man of the purest character, 
by over 41,000 majority, and the carrying of 
the civil service reform measure by a vote of 
nearly two to one. Only two of the boodle 
candidates for aldermen were successful. 
Nine out of eleven were retired to private 
life. While the new council is not all that 
could be desired, it is infinitely better than 
its predecessor. 

Technically the victory is purely a Re- 
publican victory. In reality it is a victory 
for reform and absolute honesty in city ad- 
ministration. The election gives the city all 
that its best friends could ask—emphatic ap- 
proval of civil service reform in the manage- 
ment of its affairs, with officials who have 
both the ability and the purpose to govern the 
city as the virtuous element in its population 
desires, and not in accordance with the 
wishes of those who live by pandering to 
the desires of the vicious. By the vote of 
Tuesday we have secured advantages which 
even New York has as yet failed to secure, 
and although we are not looking for per- 
fection in our officials, we confidently an- 
ticipate a great improvement in the financial, 
sanitary and moral condition of the city. 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

On Monday Dr. Simeon Gilbert gave a 
very interesting and appreciative review of 
ihe work of Dr. R. W. Dale. President 
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Ballantine spoke briefly but lucidly and 
hopefully of the condition of things at 
Oberlie. Dr. Arthur Smith spoke of China 
—the war and the interests of missions. 
As it was the last meeting in the Grand 
Pacific, a resolution of hearty thanks to 
the managers of the hotel for their courtesy 
toward us for many years was passed, and 
the wish expressed that they may find an- 
other house in which the fame acquired in 
the one they leave may be continued and 
increased. Few hotels in the country have 
made a better record than the Grand Pacific. 
It has been the headquarters of the Repub- 
lican party, a favorite gathering place for 
the clubs and social unions of the great 
denominations as well as for literary and 
scientific bodies. The magnificent corri- 
dors, the spacious parlors, the comfortable 
dining rooms, the excellent food and the 
courteous service, so willingly rendered, 
made it attractive to all its patrons. 
Addresses and Lectures. 

At the quarterly convocation of the uni- 
versity Monday evening, Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew made the principal address. Presi- 
dent Harper made no announcements of 
large financial gifts, but called attention to 
a steady advance in opportunities for study 
and to a considerable increase in the fac- 
ulty. At the Bible Institute, Mr. Moody’s 
school, the April Conference for Bible Study 
is now going on. Prof. W. \W. White speaks 
on Old Testament Prophecy, with the books 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah as a basis; Rev. 
R. A. Torrey is conducting an analytical 
study of the First Epistle of John, while 
Professor Towner gives instruction in mu- 
sic. There are special courses on the fun- 
damental Christian doctrines and on certain 
books in the Bible. The institute is open 
to all who care to attend it. Board is fur- 
nished at five dollars a week. Our own 
seminary has arranged for a two days’ al- 
umni meeting, next Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. The first day is set aside as a retreat. 
The annual alumni banquet will be given 
on Tuesday evening at the First Church. 
Wednesday the alumni will listen to papers 
and addresses and Dr. James Orr will also 
make an address. 

Dr. Orr's Lectures. 

These lectures, like those of Dr. Denney 
last year, are the most attractive feature of 
our seminary course. They are interesting 
as well as profitable. Dr. Orr has a singu- 
lar felicity in making statements which one 
can understand. Although treating sub- 
jects requiring profound study and a very 
careful use of language, he has not failed 
to make himself intelligible to every one 
who has heard him, That this is a rare gift 
none will know better than those who have 
tried to make clear to a class of students 
the fundamental principles of the philoso- 
phy of Kant and Hegel. Four lectures 
have now been delivered, and the favorable 
comment on them all is, tha. the one last 
heard is the best of all. The attendance 
has been quite large. 

Thursday evening the directors of the 
seminary, with Mr. E. W. Blatchford as 
presiding officer and spokesman, gave Dr. 
Orr a dinner and a reception at the rooms 
of the Union League Club. The presence 
of ladies added greatly to the pleasure of 
the evening. In response to a singularly 
felicitous address of welcome by Mr. Blatch- 
ford, Dr. Orr traced briefly some of the cur- 
rents at present discernible in Scottish 
theology. He named but four, though he 
said these crossed and recrossed each other 
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again and again. These four relate to Old 
Testament criticism, to the scientific doc- 
trine of evolution and to the principles of 
philosophy now prominent at Oxford, of 
which the late Professor Green was the 
representative. These principles belong 
to what is called in Scotland neo-Hegelian- 
ism, of which Dr. Edward Caird is the great 
light. A fourth current, and one which is 
becoming stronger and stronger every year, 
is traceable in the influence of German 
theology, especially as represented by what 
is known as Ritschlism, FRANKLIN. 
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THE MORAL IDEAL AND ENDLESS 
LIFE. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D, 





There is among thoughtful people every- 
where a vast solicitude over the reality of 
life beyond the grave. The reason of this 
is twofold. Today we measure more pro- 
foundly the difficulties of the sublime faith, 
we note with a keener eye the apparent 
ghastly finality of death, the show made to 
the senses which overwhelms so many with 
the fear lest human existence may prove to 
be wholly of this earth, having its origin 
and end here, rising up out of the common 
dust of our planet and returning again after 
a longer or shorter course of mingled glad- 
ness and grief into the same eternal humili 
ation. We are simply playing at thought, 
we are not seriously considering the su- 
preme facts in the spiritual life of our time, 
if we are not marking with prophetic vision 
the meaning of this widespread and often 
paralyzing sense of difficulty in relation to 
life after death. The common increase of 
rational power among believers, the larger 
command of the question as a problem for 
thought, is the first great source of the per- 
plexity. And the second is the new human- 
ity that Christ is evolving in the modern 
world, There has been in our century a 
vast development of family love. There 
are more happy homes in the world of our 
time than there have ever been in human 
history. The deep and indispensable com- 
panionship of husbands and wives, the 
growth of parental fondness and the return 
of filial attachment and reverence, the af- 
fection that exists among the children, 
binding them to each other even after for- 
tune has driven them as far apart as the 
ends of the earth, the victory of domestic 
love over time and place—in one word, the 
wonderful sense of the preciousness of life 
to life in the households of today clothes 
death with a new horror. 

For all noble fear of death is but the 
shadow upon love, and as the love grows in 
depth and tenderness the dreadful shadow 
becomes darker and greater. Death seems 
a scourge upon love, a devastation of the 
heart’s glorious treasures, a robbery com- 
mitted upon life itself, a wanton destruc- 
tion of those upon whose presence the worth 
and zest of existence wholly depend. This 
growing, passionate family love is bound to 
issue in the deepest solicitude over the real- 
ity of the hereafter. Thus the whole noble 
mind and the entire deep and tender heart 
of our time are in movement, like the ocean 
in the stress of a great storm, upon this 
momentous subject. Here is the historic 
Christian faith in the endless life. The 
reason declares, It is so difficult to hold, 
and the heart cries, It is almost too good to 
be true. 

The greatest wisdom is needed to reach 
the divine interpretation of this mcod. 
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History, however, comes to our aid here, 
as it so often does in the other hard spots 
in our lives, and reminds us that whenever 
God has a new truth to give to the world, 
or an old faith to open into profounder 
meaning, the invariable preliminary is un- 
rest of mind and heart on the part of those 
to whom the great revelation is about to 
come. What do the prophets mean by the 
burden of the Lord? Just the intellectual 
despair and the heart agony that are the 
condition of the advent of the new idea and 
the fresh, divine joy. We can never know 
the measure of pain through which Moses 
found his belief in Jehovah, the reach of 
distress by which Isaiah came to his faith 
in Immanuel, the extent of sorrow over 
which Jeremiah passed before he could 
grasp the magnificent conception of the 
new covenant, or the cost in tears and blood 
of the wonderful revelations of God re- 
corded in the Psalms, And how shall we 
estimate the pain of the cross, the cost to 
Christ of the absolute disclosure of the Eter- 
nal Father, and the true order for human 
life! 

None of the ransomed ever knew 

How deep were the waters crossed ; 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed 


through 
Ere He found His sheep that was lost. 


The consciousness of moral evil in all its 
power, as the necessary condition of the 
passion for holiness among men, was born 
into the Christian world through the agonies 
of Paul and Augustine and the souls whom 
they represented, and faith as the power of 
God unto salvation was recovered to mod 
ern times through the despair of Luther. 

Here, then, is the meaning of the pres- 
ent widespread rational hesitation, and the 
moral solicitude over the question of im- 
mortality. The disturbance is the condition 
of deeper insight and vaster faith; itis the 
prophecy of the new revelation of the reality 
of the endless life about to be made through 
this distress of mind and heart, a token that 
there is coming a new sense of that intel- 
lectual and moral need which only the Son 
of God can answer, a forerunner of the re- 
turn of all the weary and heavy laden to 
Him who alone can put to rest all questions 
of the head and all longings of the soul. 

Another Easter is at hand and the whole 
Christian world is on its wonderful annual 
return to the broken sepulcher of the risen 
Lord, Surely the tens of thousands of sor- 
rowing hearts that make this great pilgrim- 
age must find something to revive faith and 
renew courage. It is impossible that they 
should find only empty hands, and go away 
with no fresh insight into the truth, and no 
deeper feeling of the reality, of the triumph 
in Christ, prophetic for the race, of life 
over death. Itis to aid in making sucha 
return to Christ at this Easter season im- 
possible that the following single consider- 
ation is urged. 

In the Sermon on the Mount our Lord 
says, ‘‘ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
Ileavenly Father is perfect.’ That is the 
moral ideal of humanity, the accepted 
moral standard of the Christian world. We 
receive it from the lips, we behold it em- 
bodied in the life of our Lord Jesus. And 
in so far as we become disciples of Christ 
we are lifted into the sovereignty of this 
moral conciousness, we become aware of the 
grand fact that we were made for nothing 
short of the perfection of God. Such a re 
lation to the moral character of God on the 
part of human beings, once clearly beheld 
and heartily accepted, must exclude all 
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doub: as to existence after this brief life is 
over. 

If we are made to become like the Eternal 
Father, we must have the everlasting years 
as the essential condition for our task, 
otherwise the words would be mockery, 
We cannot, in our brief life in this world, 
do more than make the merest rough sketch 
of the character that should be ours; we 
cannot form even an adequate notion of our 
ideal. We have not, even at our best, laid 
intellectual hold of that for which Christ 
laid hold of us. Our beatitude in this life 
is to be in the ceaseless pursuit of a larger 
vision of the divine plan of our existence, 
to be working toward the realization of 
what we are able to behold; and we need, 
we must have, an endless future, if we are 
to approach the complete vision of God and 
climb into utter sympathy with His ineffable 
perfection. 

It is the grandeur of Christ’s fundamental 
thought of man that clears for itself a path 
through all obstructing doubts, Its mo- 
mentum is like that of the glacier—it is 
simply resistless when once accepted. God 
and man are to each other as Infinite Father 
and finite child, and the purpose of the 
child’s existence is to behold the Fatber’s 
glory, and to climb up into utter sympathy 
with it. The whole strain of belief is 
shitted in the thought of Christ. It is not 
a question of argument in favor of immor- 
tality, itis a question of the plan of man’s 
being, the nature of the tie that binds him 
to the divine, the character of the funda- 
mental and indissoluble relation that be 
sustains toGod. Grant that the moral ideal 
for mankind, the accepted standard for the 
church, is to reach after the perfection of 
the infinite, and the truth of the endless life 
is established. The moral conciousness, in 
this its highest and true form, carries in its 
heart the absolute ceitainty of life forever 
with God, 

This great thought obtained complete 
mastery over one of the largest minds of 
modern times, Indeed, it has come to be 
recognized as the argument of Emmanuel 
Kant forimmortality. But Kant was wholly 
indebted for his insight to the Sermon on 
the Mount; and his contention that the 
moral law calls for absolute perfection in 
every man, and that in order to answer 
that august call the soul must live forever, 
is but the philosophical statement of the 
original and sovereign thought of Christ. 
Man is essentially a moral being, and the 
endless life is but the opportunity of virtue 
—the grant of the necessary time for the 
accomplishment of the human task, the 
provision without which the call for a per- 
fect life would be the irony of boundless 
malevolence. 

Ilere, then, is one mighty path leading 
up to a new Easter joy. We can reach the 
secret of life through its burden and sor- 
row. We can revive the moral conscious- 
ness, set in our heart the divine ideal, bow 
once more and in profounder reverence 
before our obligations, and renew in deeper 
form the old hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, The consciousness of duty is not 
sufficient, but the consciousness of duty as 
Christ defined it is sufficient to destroy 
doubt. Enthrone the sense of a funda- 
mental filial relation to God, restore the 
consciousness of an obligation to become 
like Him, pour the whole activity of life 
into the passionate endeavor after the high 
est, and the pulse of the eternal existence 
will beat in the heart now and here. If we 
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can take upon us this vast vow, if we ean 
accept from Christ the moral ideal, if we 
but ask Him to form within us the Christian 
consciousness of moral obligation, if we will 
allow Him to lift us into sympathy with 
His own perfect realization of sonship to 
God, we shall be carried out of the sphere 
of doubt into the experience of the life that 
death cannot reach. 

Here, too, is the great meaning of the 
terrible sorrows that have come upon so 
many homes since last Easter, and that 
must be borne. They are opportunities for 
the enthronement of the consciousness of 
Christian duty. After the dear dead have 
been carried from the home and buried oat 
of sight, the task of life remains, the duty 
waits, and must be done. Uere is the 
gateway into the eternal hope. Despair is 
impossible in the presence of the Christian 
ideal. The task of the day, the duty of the 
hour is the path to the empty tomb of the 
risen Christ, and the new and heavy sorrow 
is but the dim dawn preceding the sunrise 
of joy that will surely come when the soul 
accepts the plan of its being and the revela- 
tion of its destiny brought to it in the great 
words: ‘‘ Ye, therefore, shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.’’ If per- 
fection is our task, the endless life must be 
our opportunity, and those who have begun 
the holy enterprise together here and who 
have lost sight of each other through the 
incident of death shall meet and complete 
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ONE OF THE CONGREGATION. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 





Sunday morning always witnessed a 
pitched battle over the Harden breakfast 
table, not that the Harden temper was any 
more irritable than usual on the day of rest, 
but simply that there were more of them at 
breakfast. On a certain March morning, 
fifteen years ago, the table was spread and 
the sun shone on the clean linen and newly 
polished silver. The first comer was Dick 
Harden, the eldest son of the house, nine- 
teen years old, overdressed and undersized, 
with an unwholesome skin and bold, hand- 
some eyes. Ile held the New York Ledger 
in his hand. Placing the paper carefully 
on a chair, he sat down onit. This was the 
favorite Harden method of keeping serial 
literature safe for the reader during meal 
times. 

Linda and Arthur, a girl of twelve and a 
boy of fourteen, were the next to arrive, 
followed by Tiff, who was only six and 
could not read. Linda and Arthur, how- 
ever, were equally interested in the fortunes 
of the Gunmaker of Moscow, with the re- 
sult that a furious squabble instantly began 
in which each accused the other of having 
‘*stole the Ledger,’ and when Mr. Harden, 
father and presumable head of the family, 
opened the door, Arthur was boxing Linda’s 
ears, while Dick grinned in his chair and 
Tiff was placidly eating fried potatoes out 
of the dish. 

‘*Dear me, children,’’ said Mr. Harden, 
‘“*do be quiet!’’ Then he took his seat, 
laid the Banner of Light by his plate and 
proceeded to carve thesteak. He wasalong- 
faced, meek-looking man, with prominent 
light blue eyes and long flaxen hair, who 
wore a black broadeloth that needed dust- 
ing and, never being buttoned, hitched up 
in the back. Harden rarely interfered in 
the family government. He had never been 
able to contro! his children or, for that 
matter, anything else, therefore he let bis 
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hair grow and sought consolation in another 
world. 

Close behind him came his eldest child, 
Mathilde. As she took her place behind 
the coffee urn the merciless sunshine re- 
vealed every ungraceful line in her thin 
and stooping shoulders, every freckle on 
her sickly, tired face. Nevertheless, it 
could not be an ugly face, with that fine 
brow, that delicate, straight nose and those 
great, sullen, but beautiful, dark eyes. She 
nodded carelessly by way of greeting, and 
told Tiff if he didn’t stop reaching for 
things he would be sent away from the 
table. 

She ate but little breakfast herself, say- 
ing she was not hungry, and that she must 
go down to the restaurant. The restaurant 
(M. Harden’s restaurant for ladies and 
gentlemen) was on the first floor, the family 
living above. 

Ten years before ‘“‘ Harden’s”’ had been 
famous of its kind. That was in the day of 
old Theron Darley. He owned both build- 
ing and business, both of which, with the 
restaurant’s fame, its decent, honest tra- 
ditions and Molly O’Callahan, its pastry 
cook, he left to his only child, Matilda, 
the M. Harden of the sign. There was, 
besides, a snug property in stocks and 
land. Before six years had passed the 
latter was clean gone, and the famous old 
‘‘Darley’s’’ was sunk into a third-rate eat- 
ing house. ‘All because Dave Harden had 
no push in him,’’ moaned his wife. ‘ All 
because Mrs. Harden was a fool that didn’t 
know it!’’ grumbled the O’Callahan. Ma- 
thilde, the eldest child, thought that both 
critics were right. 

Mrs. Harden had an opulent imagina- 
tion and a small stock of sense. She al- 
ways mistook the desirable for the logical 
and probable consequences of her actions. 
She was a handsome woman, who thought 
work with her hands beneath her, but liked 
to build air castles which she called making 
plans, and had a tendency to believe any 
one who flattered her, even to the extent 
of lending him money. Vain of her beauty 
and disappointed in poor David Harden, 
she was continually regretting that she 
had married him instead of a rich man, 
who would have given her “her right 
position in the world.” 

Perhaps, considering everything, it was 
a fortunate day for the Hardens when she 
slipped on the icy pavement, four years be- 
fore, and was carried home with an injury 
to her spine that induced her more and 
more to relinquish the business to her 
daughter. Once out of her hands it grew 
steadily more difficult for her to reclaim 
it, to say nothing of her having an ob- 
scure consciousness that Mathilde knew 
better than she how to make money. She 
did know. She had inherited her grand- 
father Darley’s hard sense, his dogged in- 
dustry and his quick perceptions. Un- 
hampered by her mother’s vagaries and 
the family expenses, she would have re- 
stored the vanished prestige of the place; 
even as it was, she was slowly dragging 
it out of the mire into solid prosperity. 
But it was a hard, fretting, tumultuous 
life. Her mother undermined her fairest 
business schemes. Her father was con- 
tinually lending stray mediums the small 
notes in the till. Her brothers and sis- 
ters were growing quarrelsome, lying little 
freebooters, whose hand was against every 
man as every man’s hand was against them. 
The jar and discouragement of it all some- 
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times weighed Mathilde’s heart like lead. 
This morning she loathed the business, 
the life and herself. She leaned against 
the long table as she told the O’Callahan 
the menu for the day. 

‘Shure and ye do look fit to drop!” said 
the kind-hearted cook, who loved her. ‘ Say, 
why don’t ye go to church fora change?” 

“TI believe I will,’’ said Mathilde, sud- 
denly. 

Often afterward she wondered at her own 
impulse, for she was not a girl who went 
tochurch. Darley had been an infidel of 
the defiant, New England type, but he 
had been, also, a rigidly honest man, who 
did more good in a surly and secret fashion 
than many a man accounted righteous. 
And he had loved Mathilde and she had 
loved him. The crossgrained doer of jus- 
tice, the cynical lover of mercy, seemed to 
her the only true, strong soul in her world. 
‘*T will be like him,’ said she. So she did 
not go often to church. But this morning 
she decided to go. She went to her own 
little bare room, and under the eyes of 
her grandfather’s bust of Voltaire she 
donned her simple Sunday gown and her 
new spring bonnet. Demure and simple 
though it was, it was certainly becom- 
ing, and a light broke out of the wear- 
er’s face as it was reflected to her in the 
mirror. She was smiling as she climbed 
the stairs to her mother’s chamber. Mrs. 
Harden sat in an easy-chair before an open 
fire. The dainty furnishings of the room, 
the pearl gray walls and rose colored chintz 
and the Persian rugs on the floor, the brass 
bedstead and shining plate of the dressing 
room, were not a stronger contrast to the 
dingy shabbiness of the house than was 
Mrs. Harden’s presence to the appearance 
of her family. She was still a strikingly 
handsome woman, and she was as grace- 
ful as her daughter was awkward. Her 
noble features and clear, dark skin none 
of her children had inherited, but Mathilde 
had her beautiful and somber eyes. She 
looked up drearily at Mathilde’s entrance. 

‘*T do think, Mathilde,” she said, not fret- 
fully but sadly, in a rich, plaintive voice, 
‘*that when your mother gives you your 
board and your clothes, and you have 
nothing to do but wait on her a little, that 
you might show her some attention. I have 
been waiting half an hour.” 

Mathilde muttered something about the 
restaurant. The red flamed in Mrs. Har- 
den’s cheeks. 

“The restaurant!’’ she cried, passion- 
ately. ‘‘ Always the restaurant! Always 
your running it! I can tell you, miss, I 
managed the business very well before you 
came, and I can manage it now. Molly can 
get her orders from me, and your father 
will see to the desk. You don’t need to 
bother yourself a day longer.”’ 

‘*What dress will you wear to church?” 
said Mathilde. 

‘*T am not going tochurch. Your father 
has traipsed off to a séance and I can’t af- 
ford a carriage and his going, too. I did 
intend to go to the Tabernacle.”’ 

‘Very well,’”’ said Mathilde, with no man- 
ifestation of sympathy, ‘‘I guess I'll go my- 
self. Jenny will wait on you if you want 
anything ”’ 

“IT do believe, Mathilde,” cried Mrs. 
Harden, wiping her eyes, ‘that you grudge 
me the least, little, mean pleasure in the 
world ’’— 

“Shall I order a carriage?’ said Ma- 
thilde. 
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‘*No, you shan’t! [ shall never ride 
again, maybe you and your father will be 
satisfied then!” 

‘Very well,’’? Mathilde said again and 
went away. 

But after she was gone Mrs. Harden 
looked out on the crowded, narrow street, 
Washington Street. She saw the stream of 
people and the flaming signs on the street 
cars. The sunshine was bright and warm, 
the women fluttered a spring gayety of 
bonnets and gowns past the closed shop 
windows. 

‘*T suppose I havea right to change my 
mind in my own house,” said she, reaching 
for the bell rope. ‘‘Of course if you wish 
it so much I will go,’’ she told Mathilde, 
and in a stately manner she allowed her- 
self to be endued with her best gown and 
bonnet. 

Mathilde watched the carriage drive away. 
‘*T wish mother didn’t roil me all up so, 
it would be better for both of us,’’ she 
sighed. 

The street cars were so crowded that she 
was obliged to stand and half repented 
having started. It was a long ride, but 
at last the car wheels ceased to rumble 
and rolled more smoothly. They were away 
from the shops, in the new part of the 
city where the wide avenues are lined by 
stately houses. Then the churches rose 
out of the skyline, the spire that recalls St. 
Mark, the beautiful tower on which the 
sculptured angels seemed to be puffing their 
cheeks on their golden trumpets solely to 
remind a wicked and perverse generation of 
architects that Gabriel himself could hardly 
be heard within, last of all the Byzantine 
dome and massive walls of Trinity. The 
car stopped, and the March wind clutched 
at hats and skirts as half the people in it 
hurried across the square to the great 
church. 

There is no worthy reason why a respect- 
able citizen in his best attire should feel 
ashamed because he must needs wait a few 
moments in the outer courts of the Lord, 
nevertheless, it may be asserted that few 
sins give such a lost, forlorn, friendless, in- 
explicably degraded sensation. 

Mathilde, jammed among a large family 
from the West, began to wish she had not 
come. Then there was an unseen sign, a 
sudden heave of the crowd, the doors swung 
noiselessly apart, and with a rush and a 
rustle like the oncoming of the sea the peo- 
ple swept into the vast, dim, calm church. 
Mathilde was seated almost before she knew 
and a lady in the pew was glancing at her 
under her white eyelids. The lady slightly 
changed her position. ‘I guess I won't 
come here very soon again,” thought Ma- 
thilde, ‘‘ but after all itis her pew; I sup- 
pose she paid a sight forit! But O, ain’t it 
a beautiful church!” 

Her eye, with a dreamy pleasure, followed 
the bars of the vault above and spanned 
the huge pillars on their dark bases and 
reveled in the glowing crimson spaces of 
the apse and in the jeweled windows; un- 
consciously she felt soothed by the noble 
harmonies wrought by architect and artist. 
The service did not arouse her; the solemn, 
sonorous melody of the old English words 
blended with the calm faces that blessed 
her from the walls; she did not sensibly 
hearken, she only felt. 

She was sorry that the prayers and the 
singing should end, and the preacher enter 
the pulpit. She lifted her glance to him 
only long enough to notice the splendid 
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manliness that Massachusetts loved. She 
looked at the face, so tender yet so strong, 
the dark eyes shining steadily, the delicate 
mouth and the chin held boyishly in the 
air, and all that she thought was, ‘‘ He’s 
awful big!” 

Then she sank into a reverie on the next 
week’s bills of fare. Why did she look up? 
What inflection in that rapid voice—a little 
husky with the wear of the Lenten season 
seemed to strike her very heartstrings? 
What sentence, what phrase was different 
from anything that she had ever heard in 
all her stagnant life? Having lifted her 
head, she did not drop it again. 

The preacher had none of the mannerisms 
of an orator; he had few of the gifts. The 
rush of words came almost monotonously. 
But he was absolutely unconscious of him- 
self and he was absolutely in earnest. A 
controlled intensity, an unfaltering power 
swept his words along, and the hearer was 
caught in the grasp of a passionate faith 
that made temptation and doubt fly like 
chaff before it. Mathilde felt vaguely the 
charm of the direct Anglo-Saxon style, but 
she was too ignorant to appreciate either 
its beauty or its strength; what she could 
understand was the preacher’s wonderful 
knowledge of the ways of the human heart. 
Ile spoke of the weariness of a selfish life. 
‘‘ Apart from every other consideration,’’ he 
said, lowering his eyes and looking at his 
people with a glance that each one of them 
seemed to meet personally, ‘‘a selfish life 
has always appeared to me such an unin- 
teresting life. A man must get so terribly 
tired of himself!” 

One of the congregation bowed her head. 
‘¢ Yes,’ said she, ‘‘I am.’’ Then she fell to 
wondering whether she had not been selfish 
herself while she was blaming the selfish- 
ness of others. Was it only her mother 


who tried her; did not she often try her’ 


mother? And the children—did she do any- 
thing to make them want to mind her or 
want to be good children? Did she interest 
herself in their small concerns, which were 
not small to them? So absorbed was she 
in the perplexity of this new mental atti- 
tude that she lost the next words. When 
she came to herself the preacher was say- 
ing: ‘*So many people—and nowhere more 
than in this great city of ours—desire fer- 
vently to be useful. Sometimes they even 
neglect the duties near at hand in their 
longings for usefulness. Now, if a man will 
love God and goodness supremely, he must 
be useful. It is not so much what a man 
does as what he is. Doing naturally fol- 
lows the being!”’ 

Was that the solution of the puzzle, Ma- 
thilde wondered. She wondered all the 
way home. This strange preacher believed 
that life was only a little part of an infinite 
journey, and happiness was not the end to 
which mortals should strive, but a some- 
thing which he called goodness. Having 
goodness, in the end one must be happy. 
And he believed in a personal helper who 
would give this goodness, though He might 
not give happiness, as we esteem it. If 
it were possible that it were true! If it 
were possible—merely supposing the case, 
for, of course, it was not possible—that all 
her doubts and fears, her very conclusions 
of experience, were fictions, imaginary gob- 
lins such as a child conjures up in the dark 
closet, while all the time the broad light of 
day is outside beating against his door! 

Mathilde looked up with a sigh of per- 
plexed thought to find herself at the fa- 
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miliar cross street where she must alight. 
She let herself in and hurried to her own 
room. 

Tiff was there! He had been there some- 
thing like an hour. This ingenious young 
gentleman had expended much patient skill 
in adorning himself as an Indian chief with 
his sister Linda’s new paints. Three feath- 
ers from the duster and Mathilde’s sash 
completed the imposing spectacle. Then 
he went proudly to ‘“‘scare Linda.’ 

Here came his first trial. Linda was very 
disagreeable; she would not be * scared ”’ at 
all, She asked ** where he got his paints,’’ 
and the interview ended painfully in her 
boxing his ears. Depressed, Tiff repaired 
to Mathilde’s room, The effect of his 
presence did not strike him as nearly so 
fine as before. He thought he would wash 
himself and retire to private life. His ears 
ached, and, although he consoled himself 
by thinking that was the way Indians felt 
who had been scalped, still it wasn’t so 
funny after all. Shaking his head, Tiff set 
to work scrubbing his dreadful little face. 
The paint would not wash off. Tiff had only 
seen water-colors. His horror was bound- 
less. With a beating heart he rubbed until 
his arms ached. It was useless. The 
people began to come from church; he 
heard his mother’s voice below, and then 
Tiff’s courage gave way. Sitting down on 
the floor, he lifted up his voice and wept. 

The footsteps of Nemesis sounded in the 
hall; they came nearer; the door opened. 
‘¢ Tiffany Harden!” 

“O, I didn’t go for to do it, Tilly,” 
sobbed the wretched little creature, ‘‘ honest 
I didn’t!’ He ventured a glance into the 
countenance of justice. It wore a most 
unexpected smile. 

“You poor little object, what have you 
been doing?”’ 

‘*T jest wanted to be an Injun and it 
wouldn’t come off!” 

‘* But you know you oughtn’t to touch 
Linda’s paints.’ Tiff, fearing the appear- 
ance of mercy deceitful, began to sniff. 

‘* And you never must do it again, never,”’ 
continued Mathilde. ‘Can you remember? 
Come now and be washed.”’ 

‘* And she never scolded me one bit,” 
Tiff said afterward, relating the story to 
Linda, ‘‘so now Linda Harden, Ya—ah!’’— 
the last an inexpressible sound, familiar to 
all small boys and supposed to convey 
withering contempt. 

He put his sturdy little arms about 
Mathilde’s neck as soon as he was clean, 
crying, ‘‘ You’re awful good, Tilly, I wish 
you was this way every day.”’ He saw her 
face change and felt himself suddenly 
hugged tight. ‘I'll try to be every day, 
Tiff,’ was whispered in his ear. 

Mathilde kept her word. Tiff, with the 
facility of childhood for attachments, grew 
very fond of his sister. To be sure his 
affection and his genuine if feeble gratitude 
did not prevent his laying waste the éclairs 
or sliding down the banisters of four flights 
of stairs, a blood-curdling performance 
which Mathilde witnessed from the fourth 
story, nearly fainting, but, nevertheless, he 
had his own way of showing his feelings. He 
followed his sister about, came to her in all! 
his troubles, which were manifold, ran er- 
rands for her, and at last actually learned 
to tell her the truth, frankly avowing, how- 
ever, that he always meant to lie to ‘‘ma 
and Dick.” 

Mathilde went to church through March 
into April. Gossip concerning the preacher 
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drifted to her, and for once gossip spoke no 
harm, A chance sight of him in a squalid 
street, where she had gone to visit a sick 
waiter girl, enlarged her imagination. 

‘*There’s a mission of his church down 
there,” the girl’s sister had told her; ‘‘he 
comes often. He’s a kindly man and don’t 
put on airs, and he ain’t a bit goody-goody. 
The young men think lots of him,” 

The Sunday after this conversation the 
sermon was on Hero Worship. ‘To do 
good you must be good yourself; you can 
never give to others a goodness or a godli- 
ness which you have not yourself. It isa 
sad thing when a man has lost the capacity 
for hero worship. The issue of it all is 
very simple—obey. Whenever in this world 
you can find a being greater, purer, nobler, 
better than yourself, admire and obey him; 
so shall you help him to do his work and 
yourself acquire his greatness, his purity, 
his nobility and his goodness. Above all 
obey God, for so shall you truly become 
His child.”’ 

I give the sentences which clung to Ma- 
thilde’s memory without order or connec- 
tion. At the last she said solemnly to her- 
self: ‘I will, I know nothing of God, but 
I will obey you!’ I fear I shall not be 
able to describe clearly my shabby heroine’s 
state of mind at this time. Her feeling for 
the great preacher was entirely impersonal; 
the thought of him apart from his pulpit 
never entered her head, and her one flight 
of imagination was a wild wish that he 
were a ritualist and that she might once 
confess to him. It was a wish akin to an 
impulse which comes to many of us—a 
longing once in our lives to reveal our real 
soul, not as our soul, simply as a soul, to 
some wise and just stranger whom we shall 
never meet again. It is the hunger for 
comprehension rather than for love itself, 
since love is blind. Mathilde had once 
seen a confessional. The picture of the 
priest listening in the darkness to the un- 
seen penitent fascinated her at the time. 
It recurred to her now, walking homeward. 
Without any tangible reason she felt unusu- 
ally cheerful. ‘‘ At least there will always 
be the Sundays,’’ she thought; ‘‘ they will 
help me through the week.’’ They or some- 
thing else had helped her already. She was 
less abrupt with her mother and gentler 
with the children, 

She found Clem Wright talking to her 
mother in the ‘‘sitting-room.’’ He sat in 
the old haircloth arm-chair, and while he 
talked his big fingers pulled at the wiry 
hairs where the cloth on the arms had worn 
away. His large, red face looked only the 
redder to Mathilde for a slender mustache, 
which her first glance decided to be dyed. 
She had never liked Wright. She thought 
he flattered her mother for purposes of his 
own, and she had felt relieved by his depar- 
ture for Chicago two years before. His re- 
turn a few weeks ago had been anything 
but a pleasure. 

He grew very red as she came in, jumped 
up and grasped her hand, laughing af- 
fectedly. He seemed to Mathilde need- 
lessly uncomfortable. Her mother, too, had 
flushed in an odd fashion. Mathilde left 
the room angry and perplexed. But when 
she returned she understood. Her mother 
sat by the window with her handkerchief 
displayed. Her father was restlessly walking 
the room. At intervals the word ‘ crazy!”’ 
was jerked over his shoulder. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ said Mathilde, in 
the doorway. 
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‘«Matter enough,” groaned Harden, be- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘ your mother’s ruined us, 
that’s the matter! Tell her yourself,’’ he 
shouted furiously at his wife, ‘‘ you've done 
it! ©, it’s enough to drive a man mad to 
have such a woman as you for his wife!”’ 
He caught up the hat on the table and tried 
to jam it on his head; happening to be Tiff’s 
hat it was naturally too small. Harden 
dashed it on the floor with an oath and 
strode out of the room. 

Mathilde opened her eyes; she had never 
seen her father in such a condition. Mrs. 
Harden burst into tears. 

* Well!” said Mathilde. 

‘‘] wish I had never married!’’ sobbed 
Mrs. Harden. ‘‘ Girls don’t know when they 
are well off. I don’t care! I have aright 
to do what I please with my own money. 
And it is a good bargain any ’’— 

‘*What have you been doing?’’ said Ma- 
thilde. 

‘‘You needn't be sassy, too! It was my 
own prop **— 

‘* What have you been doing?’’ repeated 
Mathilde. 

Her mother shrank back into her chair. 
The truth came out in a whimper, punctu- 
ated with sobs. 

‘*I’ve sold the r—restaurant to Cl—Clem- 
ent Wright!” 

Mathilde walked up to her mother’s chair. 
In utter silence she looked into the sullen 
and tearful eyes of Mrs. Harden, against her 
will lifted to meet her own. Mathilde’s 
face was a grayish white and her eyes 
glowed. Without a word she turned away. 

‘Are the deeds signed?’ she said, in a 
hard voice. ‘Is it too late yet?” 

Mrs. Harden choked her sobs. ‘Of 
course they’re signed; your father signed, 
too. You needn’t act so funny, Mathilde. 
I'm sure if you're set on staying here 
you can, easy enough. Clement Wright 
will be only too glad, poor fellow. And 
I'm sure J couldn't ask a better son-in- 
law **— 

‘* Mother!” cried Mathilde. 

She flung out her arms with a wild ges- 
ture. Thensberushed away. Mrs. Harden 
called after her but she didn’t come back, 

No one saw her for half an hour, Then 
she came to the kitchen door, which looked 
out on the little yard. Here the O’Callahan 
struggled with a few herbs of dilatory dis- 
position, parsley, mace, mint and the like. 
On the doorstep Mr. Harden leaned his 
elbows on his knees and stared gloomily at 
some ambitious mint which had just made 
its appearance. The attitude disclosed a 
rip in the shiny shoulder of his coat. 

Mathilde looked at him a moment before 
speaking. ‘So mother has sold the restau- 
rant, father? ’’ 

‘* Yes, confound her!”’ answered Harden, 
whose shoulders had shrunk together at the 
sound of her voice, much like those of a dog 
that expectsa blow. ‘She's got a thousand 
dollars and the Chicago restaurant. She's 
always been wild to go West’’— 

“To go West?” interrupted Mathilde, 
“to go West?’’ She leaned against the 
wall of the house. Her father’s downcast 
eyes could see that her hands were trem- 
bling. Almost shyly he took one of them. 

‘Tilly, don’t go back on us!”’ he cried. 
‘*As true as I live I didn’t know what I 
was signing! She'd been talking of letting 
Clem have the other lot, and when she said 
she'd sold Clem the property he wanted 
I thought it was that, and I was in a hurry 
and signed without reading it over.” Ma- 
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thilde said nothing. Harden looked at her 
for the first time. ‘Tilly, you want to 
leave us!’’ he cried. ‘Your mother’ll run 
through everything if you do! I ain’t got 
the grit to stand up to her, and she’d cheat 
me if I had! Tilly, don’t go back on us. 
It won’t be so hard there. Dick’s going to 
stay here’’— 

‘* Mother wants me to go,”’ said Mathilde; 
‘*she doesn’t like my running the restau- 
rant.’’ 

‘Law, Tilly, mother ain’t got no sense; 
you know she ain’t. Her father was a 
dreadful smart man but she was always 
flighty.’’ 

Mathilde drew a long breath. ‘I'll not 
go back on you, father, but I must manage 
the Chicago restaurant myself. It must be 
understood beforehand, I'll pay mother so 
much a month for it’’— 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said her father, soothingly, 
‘* we'll fix it somehow.”’ 

Mathilde derived some slight satisfaction 
that evening from an interview with Mr. 
Wright, in which she declined to be his 
wife. ‘*Clem swore like blue blazes in the 
hall,” Arthur (who had unscrupulously 
listened at the keyhole) said to Linda. 
Both the children enjoyed the whole af- 
fair beyond expression, and Mathilde rose 
greatly in their estimation. 

It had been arranged that the Hardens 
should start for Chicago the subsequent 
Monday. A busy week succeeded, too busy 
for Mathilde to go to church Wednesday 
evening, but she looked forward to Sun- 
day, which was Easter Sunday, saying to 
herself that once more, if never again, 
she should hear the only voice in this 
world which had spoken comfort to her 
soul, 

Easter morning was an ideal April morn- 
ing, clear and soft and bright, with a tur- 
quoise sky and summer whispering in the 
air. The sparrows were twittering on the 
house eaves and one, more venturesome, 
tapped Lis tiny bill against Mathilde’s win- 
dow pane. Below, the streets were full of 
people and the car bells were ringing con- 
stantly. Until the last moment Mathilde 
dreaded some unforeseen detention which 
should prevent her going, but none came 
and she went. 

The usher at the west door had grown 
familiar with the slender and round-shoul- 
dered figure in brown; he gave Mathilde a 
nod and smile as she passed. ‘ You'll have 
your choice of seats today,” he said; and 
she was glad that he gave her this little 
greeting, yet she wondered, too, having 
supposed that the Easter services would 
attract great crowds to Trinity. It was 
so early that she had no trouble in se- 
curing a good seat. The chancel was a 
mass of palms and flowering plants, of 
which sbe could not distinguish colors, 
only that the tints ranged between the 
most vivid sesrlet to the softest pink. 
Gradually the great church filled. The or- 
gan began to piay, at first delicate chords 
like wandering thoughts, swelling at last 
into a noble harmony. And now the choir 
arose. Mathilde bent her head. She did 
not pray, but a feeling of awe and mys- 
terious hope possessed her. She heard, 
strangely moved, the words of the hymn. 


Rest comes at length, though life be long and dreary, 
The day must dawn and darksome night be past; 
Faith’s journeys end in welcome to the weary, 
And heaven, the heart’s true home, will come at 
last. 
Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night. 


The last echoes of the music faded into 
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calm. There was the rustle of the rising 
of a great congregation. ‘‘ Now he has 
come into the chancel,” thought Mathilde, 
‘when he speaks I will get up. Now’— 

Suddenly, sharply, Mathilde raised her 
head. Dr. Brooks was not in the chancel. 
A young man stood there alone. Some one 
behind Mathilde whispered to her next 
neighbor, ‘‘Didn’t you know?” The an- 
swer came back, ‘‘ the doctor forbade him 
preaching, but he will be well enough, he 
thinks, to preach next Sunday.’’ Next 
Sunday Mathilde would be in Chicago. 
She rose softly and went away. At the 
church door she saw the usher whom she 
knew, and when he asked her sympatheti- 
cally if she was ill she answered with a 
smile that she only needed the fresh air. 
She walked along the quiet streets until 
she came to the park which lies in the heart 
of the city. Mathilde seated herself on a 
rustic bench near the miniature lake. To- 
day there were no boats on the water, but 
nurses were wheeling their charges among 
the trees and a few laboring men in their 
Sunday clothes stood on the little bridge, 
leaning over the railing and laughing at 
each other’s jokes. Mathilde, looking at 
it all, felt her throat contract and her eyes 
grow dim. 

She was sitting in the shade and she held 
her prayer-book up before her face while 
the hot tears rolled down her cheeks. They 
left her with a queer, faint sensation. She 
lifted her dull and heavy eyes to the beauti- 
fulsky. A feeling of unbearable desolation 
closed down upon her, She was like a lost 
swimmer in night and storm, who battles 
his way toward the shore revealed by a sin- 
gle light, when suddenly the wind strikes it 
dead! 

In such moments the soul does not rea- 
son, she only stretches out her hands for 
help. Mathilde had sunk back in her seat. 
The children were chasing each other among 
the flower beds, the nursemaids gossiped 
and the men on the bridge discussed trades 
unions. She heard, yet did not hear them; 
her mind was groping feebly through the 
past for some recollection which might give 
he: strength for the future. 

Near her the waves rippled and glittered in 
the sun, the budding tree leaves stirred with 
a soft murmur and their shadows wavered 
on the grass. Above a few fleecy clouds 
melted into an ocean of odlue. Insensibly 
the tranquil beauty of the scene stole like 
an answer of comfort into her heart. Be- 
hind all this loveliness was there not some 
love? Weeks before she had heard a ser- 
mon about those things which men can do 
without. One sentence came to Mathilde 
now, impelled by a new force. ‘ Health, 
companionship, life itself; these are no 
longer indispensable when Christ has shown 
us God!” 

With an overpowering emotion she raised 
her eyes. ‘ O, I don’t know how to pray!” 
cried Mathilde’s heart, dumbly. ‘‘I never 
prayed in my life, but I am so weak, you 
are so strong! Help me!”’ 

Was it the reaction on herself of her own 
blind aspirations toward that lofty peace 
which only loyalty to the highest we know 
ever brings? Or was it an influence not 
herself, answering her prayer as it answers 
every humble and trusting soul? 

Mathilde did not try to decide, but rose, 
cast one farewell glance at the Trinity tow 
ers, and calmly, almost gladly, went her 
way back to toil and pain and unpraised 
victory. 
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Letters From the Orient. 


The Congregationalist’s party spent a rest- 
ful Sunday, March 3, at Naples, many of 
them worshiping at the English church. 
Next morning they left for Rome, and to 
those who had never seen the city which 
was long the mistress of the world the 
journey seemed the last stage to the long- 
desired goal of a pilgrimage. The entire 
trip was full of interest. It gave one a 
strange sensation, for instance, to hear the 
guards call out the name of Capua at one 
station, and to know that we were passing 
along the famous Appian Way. But still all 
our experiences were colored by the antici- 
pation of seeing the Eternal City. 

The approach to Rome by this road can 
never be forgotten. The train emerges 
from several tunnels through mountains 
now clad with snow, then through olive 
groves and vineyards. On the summits of 
the lower hills are villages of cream colored 
stone. Then the train enters on the outer 
edge of an immense plain stretching far 
toward the horizon, dotted with patches of 
greeu, herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 
Here and there are ruined towers. Far 
toward the northeastern end of this plain, 
with the Sabine Mountains on one side and 
the Alban Mountains on the other, lies 
Rome, crowned with the dome of St. Peter's. 
In the distance the outlines of the seven 
hills on which the city sits are scarcely dis- 
cerned. Memories of battles and sieges 
celebrated in prose and poetry come surging 
over one’s mind. Here is the arena around 
which the world’s history centered for many 
centuries. And yet to the Christian the 
noblest figure of all is that of the great 
apostle marching along that Appian Way as 
a prisoner from Judea to make his appeal 
unto Cesar, 

Paul, self-styled slave of Jesus Christ, 
who was crucified by Roman law, is the 
conqueror of Roman conquerors. Above 
all emperors and popes his name is writ- 
ten over Rome. The lofty dome of St. 
Peter’s stands for Paul. The palaces of 
the Cesars, the Forum, the Colosseum, the 
vast works of kings renowned in history, 
are in ruins. Great nations have closed 
here their histories. But Paul lives, and 
the religion he planted at the world’s cen- 
ter has made new nations, new morals, new 
life. It has made certain what Rome could 
never achieve, though it conquered all na- 
tions, for it is surely preparing the way to 
make mankind one kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
Even travestied as it now is, the Christian 
religion-is the one abiding record in Rome 
of the last eighteen centuries. 

It would be worse than useless for me to 
attempt to describe what has been written 
in countless volumes by those who have 
made Rome their residence for many years. 
I will simply mention a few of the impres- 
sions made on our party in this short visit. 
We arrived at Rome a little after noon of 
Monday, March 4. After lunch we went at 
once to the Pincio, the northeastern hill, 
from which we had an excellent view of 
the city, locating its most noted streets, 
squares and buildings. Here once were 
the gardens of Lucullus, and this is still 
the most fashionable resortin Rome. One 
longs to linger al) day in these gardens, un- 
der the spreading palms and cedars, inter- 
spersed with statues and enlivened by people 


IV. Four Days in Rome. 


walking and riding and children playing. 
But Rome was cold that day. The Alban 
hills justified their name, for they glistened 
with snow. 

Just beneath us was the Piazza del Popolo, 
with an Egyptian monolith in the center, 
bearing inscriptions of Menephtah and 
Rameses, more than 1200 years old when 
Christ was born. At yonder gate, the en- 
trance of the old Flaminian Way, nearly 
all travelers used to enter the city. Hither 
came Martin Luther more than three cent- 
uries and a half ago, the most noted con- 
queror since Paul. A regiment of cavalry 
came riding across the Tiber and slowly 
filed through the gate. Soldiers are every- 
where, in squads and companies, but they 
are only servants of ideas mightier than 
kings, to fulfill the purposes of God. 

We took carriages and went to St. Peter's, 
remaining there long enough to get a gen- 
eral impression of the vast structure and to 
note a few of its principal features. We 
visited the Pantheon in the same way, and 
drove through some of the principal streets. 
The evening was spent pleasantly at the 
hotel. 

A morning at the Vatican, an afternoon 
at several of the principal churches, a morn- 
ing on the Palatine Hill in the midst of 
a driving snowstorm, which finally fled 
away before an Italian sun too cold to wipe 
out its white footsteps, an afternoon in the 
Forum, the Colosseum and the Catacombs, 
and a wonderful, bright day at Tivoli and 
Hadrian’s Villa sum up our brief stay in 
Rome, though I have not ventured even to 
catalogue the great things we saw, or to 
allude to the thoughts inspired by sacred 
scenes which have enriched our minds. We 
lived at least three weeks in these three 
days and a half. 

The party returned to Naples Friday 
morning early, but I tarried behind till af- 
ternoon. I wandered through the gardens 
of the Pincio alone and recalled the his- 
toric records centering there of Domitian, 
Sallust and Lucullus. I went again to St. 
Peter’s and stood under the great dome 
and listened to the solemn chants echoing 
through the great building. I watched the 
kneeling worshipers with faces lifted toward 
the Christ on the cross or ascending through 
the skies. One woman lay almost prostrate 
before the altar in the intensity of her 
feeling. I was for a time more impressed 
by the worshipers than by the vast and gor- 
geous building which helped to inspire 
them. Then I saw the wrappings of a can- 
dle on the high altar catch fire. An at- 
tendant came running across the floor, 
vaulted over the railing, nearly knocking 
over a kneeling man, climbed nimbly up 
the altar, caught the candle and tore off 
the burning paper. Then I realized how 
necessary are appropriate surroundings to 
the solemnity of worship. 

This morning alone in Rome showed me 
the difference between traveling at leisure 
and going over a prescribed routine with a 
party. I longed to go again and stand 
alone on the very spot where Paul made his 
appeal to Cesar, to look once more into 
the Mamertine prison, where perhaps he 
was incarcerated, to see the cells, in one of 
which he may have heard the 1oar of lions 
and the cries of Christians torn by them. 


I wanted to stand under the Arch of Titus 
and study that procession of Jews bearing 
the seven branched candlestick and the ta- 
bles of shew bread, and to do a thousand 
other things when even the best of company 
hinders thought. 

But I must take a little space to record 
here my impressions received during the 
last two weeks of the value of being in a 
personally conducted party. In previous 
visits to Europe I have formed prejudices 
against such parties. I have seen them in 
considerable numbers hurried from place to 
place, pausing here and there for a short 
guide-book lecture, and vanishing to reap- 
pear in other places with the same monot- 
onous iteration of facts and events. But I 
have learned that there are quite different 
ways of conducting parties of tourists. We 
have as conductors two educated gentlemen. 
One of them, Rev. George Vickers, is a 
Baptist minister, and has been a missionary 
on the Congo. The other, Mr. George Voigt, 
is a German and has had experience in the 
Prussian army, in which he has fought sev- 
eral battles. He has taken many travelers 
through Europe and the East. He is quiet 
and unassuming, with an unfailing fund of 
experiences of travel and a fine sense of 
humor. 

In each city which we have visited the 
local agents of Gaze & Sons have provided 
us with excellent hotel accommodations, 
with special carriages in towns and on the 
railroads, Amid an exhaustless multitude 
of treasures of history and art, we have been 
taken to those of greatest interest, and have 
wasted no time in searching forthem. We 
have spent none of our energies in arrang- 
ing terms or hours for visiting museums, 
churches and ruins, For those who have 
limited time and strengtb, and especially a 
limited knowledge of foreign languages, this 
method of travel is the wisest, cheapest and 
most enjoyable, if only contracts are fulfilled 
as generously as ours have been. A single 
illustration will help to show the grounds 
for this position. When our party returned 
from Rome to Naples, by an unexpected 
combination of circumstances, several hun- 
dred persons had just landed there from 
three ships, and the hotels were unex- 
pectedly crowded. Our luggage had been 
taken from the rooms and piled indiscrim- 
inately together, and the laundry which had 
been left behind when we went to Rome 
was in a miscellaneous heap. But with 
little trouble on our part we found our- 
selves domiciled for.the night in the fine 
hotel Quisisana at Castellamare, and all 
our belongings fairly distributed. To be 
sure, the laundry business caused some 
perplexity, but finally it was only one of 
our conductors who, with a lady’s stock- 
ing in one pocket and a bonnet in another, 
seemed to be a little ur tain whether 
or not he was clothed and in his right 
mind, 

I wish I might have space to write of the 
wonderful ride over the Apennines to Brin- 
disi, and the delightful sail to Alexandiia 


along the isles of Greece, past Crete, and 
close to “a certain island called Clauda,”’ 
but the land of Egypt is in sight on this 
bright Tuesday afternoon, and we shall ret 
foot on shore several hours abead of time 
Alexandria, March 12. LE 
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The Home 


AN EASTER BETHEL. 


Sweet Easter—Sabbath of the whole bright year! 

I see, where breaks thy morning, beam on beam, 

A ladder fair as brightened Jacob’s dream, 
And from the skies familiar forms draw near 
For whom, as dead, I long have sorrowed here ; 

Glad are their faces and their garments seem 

Like glistening fabric wove from dawn’s first 

gleam, 

And all their looks are full of heavenly cheer. 
All, all Lever gave to death are there ; 

All, all for whom I still with sorrow yearn 
Ascending and descending, as they bear 

My need to God and with His peace retarn; 
Till lof life’s common ground hath holy grown, 
And grief’s hard pillow is my Bethel stone. 

a = 

Stories of neglected wives who are left 
to pine in loneliness while their husbands 
spend their evenings at the club are hardly 
in order nowadays. Women seem to have 
as many outside interests as men, and are 
allowed quite as much freedom in their 
movements. Not long ago a_ married 
couple in a certain city started out to 
make evening cal's. They went to five 
different places and in each case found 
the husband at home, while the wife was 
enjoying herself at a whist party else- 
where. Three of these women _ were 
mothers of little children, and two had 
invalid husbands. Probably this is an 
extreme case, but it illustrates, among 
other things, the deplorable excess to 
which the game of whist is carried by 
women of the present day, by women, 
too, who are church members and occupy 
influential positions in society. 


THE OHILD AND THE RISING DAY. 
A TRUE INCIDENT OF LAST EASTER, 


BY HELEN STRONG THOMPSON. 





“And they knew Him by His love.” 

It was nearing three o’clock of Easter 
afternoon when a woman clad in deepest 
mourning entered the gates of the beauti- 
ful cemetery on Walnut Hill. Her attitude 
as she sank upon a carefully tended mound 
denoted deep dejection. She had not yet 
learned that ‘‘the tree of death is fruited 
with the love of God,’’ nor the joy of the 
‘‘afterward”’ of sorrow. As she turned to 
leave the grave, Easter seemed but mockery. 
‘There are no angels. Thereis no one to 
roll the stone away. O, that He were here 
to raise my dead, if the story be not a 
myth,” she said, bitterly. 

In the distance sat a child upon a grave 
alone. Coming nearer the woman recog- 
nized him as one who had never known a 
mother, and whose father also had died a 
few weeks before, leaving the boy without 
kindred. The love between that father and 
child had been passing sweet. The be- 
reaved lady knew this, and that he had been 
left homeless, yet absorbed in her own grief 
had given him little thought. Asshe drew 
near, she observed closely the rare beauty 
of the boy, scarcely five years of age. 
Genius and nobility were stamped on his 
brow, and a pathetic tenderness marked 
the mobile lips. He looked up eagerly and 
asked fearlessly, ‘“‘Is your name Mary? 
Are you the lady who talked with the 
angels when the stone was rolled away?” 

*O,no, dear,” she replied. ‘*Who are 
you looking for?”’ 

‘For Jesus,” said the boy, reverently. 

*“ But He is not here. He is risen.” 
“Yes, I know, that’s it, but I’ve been 
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waiting here all day for Him to come and 
rise my papaup. He’s late, and I thought 
maybe He sent you to tell me to wait a 
little, just as He sent Mary to tell His dis- 
ciples, you know,”’ said the boy, wistfully. 

‘Yes, dear, but’’—hesitating to shatter 
the child’s beautiful faith. 

‘I’m tired,” pathetically, ‘* but it’s never 
too late for Jesus,’’ he added, bravely, while 
a tear rolled down the velvet cheek. 

‘* He's sure to come, ‘cause it’s the Rising 
Day,” exultingly. ‘* Don’t you ’member?”’ 

The woman stooped to kiss the child and 
began to sob violently, sitting down upon 
the grave beside him. 

‘*What makes you cry, lady? Is your 
papa here to be rised up?” 

‘*No, no, darling, but my child.”’ 

‘Don’t ery then,’’ stroking the lady’s 
hand. ‘‘ Jesus never goes by Rising Day. 
He'll surely come and give you your child 
and me my papa! He'll come tonight. 
I saw the two men who came from Em- 
maus go by early this morning, and they 
will be walking back soon in the evening, 
and Jesus will meet them and turn and 
walk with them, and they will all be talking 
gently about the dying and the rising. The 
men will not know Him but I shall, and He 
will stop here when I call Him and rise 
papa up!”’ 

‘* How will you know Him, dear boy?”’ 

‘* By His smile and the trans-fig-u-ra-tion 
pioture that papa showed me in his study. 
But I'll know Him bestest in here,” placing 
his hand on his breast, ‘‘ by the love!”’ 

“Will you know your papa? Are you 
sure?” 

‘“My papa!’’ with wondering, ecstatic 
voice. ‘‘My own papa! I shall know him 
by the love, and you your child. They will 
not look the same, ‘cause Jesus didn’t, but 
they knew Him by His love!’ 

reir” 

‘And we'll know them by our love,” 
lingering fondly on the repetition, with lus- 
trous, far-seeing gaze. 

The woman clasped the child in her arms 
with a passionate embrace, while rising to 
meet a supreme hour. The child must not 
be disappointed and his beautiful faith shat- 
tered. 

‘Philip,’ she said, “listen! The angel 
sent me to tell you that Jesus had gone inte 
heaven and to take you to your papa. 
Come!” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the child 
took his messenger’s hand and passed out 
of the gates, looking not backward by a 
glance. Expectation held him silent, while 
the woman’s face was illumined by a great 
light. Entering the door of a pleasant home 
she passed on through the hall into the 
dining room, saying to the maid, ‘‘ Bring 
some food for this dear child, he has fasted 
all day.”’ 

A pitcher of milk, bread and honey was 
set beside a plate of cold, broiled fish. 

‘‘Now I know this is the house,” ex- 
claimed the boy, exultingly, ‘‘for they had 
the fish and the bread and the honey! It’s 
all here, just the same, and He'll come to- 
night.” 

Turning swiftly to the hall the woman 
almost flew along the corridor to meet her 
husband’s steps. She drew him aside to 
tell him with rapture of her strange en- 
counter and the sweet expectancy below. 

‘*Now, Harold, heaven has sent us a 
child, who shall be the angel to roll the 
stone from our grave. His wonderful vision 
must not be darkened. Rise, my husband, 
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to the most glorious hour of your life. ‘I 
shall know him by the love,’ he said. Let 
us see that he does,’’ 

Returning for the child and extending 
her arms, he eagerly asked, ‘* Will you wash 
and comb my hair to meet my papa? It is 
not too late yet, is it?” 

The sweet voice was half a sob, but full 
of hope. Its ineffable trust pierced her 
heart, while reassuring him with swift, ten- 
der touches and tones. 

“Come, Philip, we will go to him,’’ she 
cried, tremblingly. 

The door opened upon a winning, noble- 
faced man, smiling with outstretched arms 
upon the boy, though traces of tears were 
on his cheeks. The child hesitated a mo- 
ment, took one step forward, then leaped 
into the open arms, threw his head back 
and gazed with lustrous, questioning eyes. 

‘*You don’t look like my papa, quite.’’ 

**No?” anxiously. 

***Cause you are changed. But I know 
you by the love and you know me, don’t 
you?”’ 

“By the love, dear boy,” with shining 
eyes but marble lips. 

The child nestled down upon the man’s 
breast, his chest heaving, while the father 
stroked the soft curls and soothed him with 
every imaginable word known to love's al- 
phabet, and finally, crooning a cradle song, 
the tired little one sank to sleep. His faith 
was saved ‘‘by the love,” and by it, also, 
she who had groped blindly among the 
tombs had found her Easter. 


-_> 


A FAMOUS PARSEE FAMILY. 


BY MRS. JOSEPH COOK. 


It was on the platform of the Parliament 
of Religions that I first met the Parsee lady 
who has been charming Boston for the past 
three weeks. While so many of the Orient- 
als in that great gathering denounced mis- 
sionaries and disparaged Christianity, it 
was a pleasure to find that the only repre- 
sentative of our sex from those faraway 
lands was a Christian. In that spectacular 
scene which appeared day after day in the 
Hall of Columbus the fact that there was 
but one woman in the foreign delegation, 
together with the youth, grace and distin- 
guished bearing of that one, made her the 
center of admiring eyes. In fluent and 
forceful English she said on the occasion of 
her first speech before the parliament: ‘‘I 
feel today, more than ever, that it is beau- 
tiful to belong to the family of God, to ac- 
knowledge the Lord Christ. When I was 
leaving the shores of Bombay some of the 
Christian women of my country said, ‘ Give 
the women of America our love, and tell 
them that we love Jesus and we shall al- 
ways pray that our countrywomen may do 
the same.’”’ 

The ancestors of Madame Sorabji Cavalier 
were Parsees. Driven from Persia in the 
eighth century by the victorious Saracens, 
they fled from their country rather than 
accept Mohammedanism. Tossed about 
from one inhospitable shore to another, they 
found the religious tolerance they desired 
on the west coast of India, and there they 
have settled. They number about 90,000 in 
the 280,000,000 of the races which inhabit 
India. They are a proud, handsome, high- 
toned, wealthy class, prosperous merchants 
for the most part and centering at Bombay. 
A Parsee beggar is unknown, and it is 
affirmed that the government has never 
been to any expense in criminal procedure 
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against one of this nation. The Parsee 
women occupy a far more honorable and 
independent position than either Hindu or 
Mohammedan women. 

Coming to India originally for the sake 
of their religion, they have been loyal to 
the teachings of Zoroaster and have ac- 
cepted neither Mohammedanism, Hinduism 
nor Christianity. Only six Parsees have 
ever become Christians, and the first of 
these six was Mr. Sorabji. While still a 
young man Christianity was made attract- 
ive to him by watching for five years the 
consistent life of an English missionary. 
After seeing the precepts of the Word of 
God translated into life, the truths of re- 
vealed religion took such mighty posseasion 
of him that he said to this missionary, 
‘‘Your people shall be my people and your 
God my God.” He knew that bitter perse- 
cutions awaited him, but the supreme mo- 
ment had come when he counted not his 
life dear unto him. Within a week his par- 
ents had starved themselves to death, his 
young wife had committed suicide and he 
was taken out to the open sea and set 
adrift; but God had a great work for Mr. 
Sorabji to accomplish in connection with 
the Church Missionary Society of England, 
and his life was spared nntil seven months 
ago he entered upon his exceeding great 
reward, 

The Christian Brahman woman who be- 
came the wife of this young Parsee pervert 
is well known in educational circles in In- 
dia as the founder of the Victoria High 
School of Poonah, where Europeans, Par- 
sees, Brahmans, Jews and Mohammedans 
are successfully taught together. In con- 
nection with this is a flourishing kinder- 
garten school and a department in which 
older girls are prepared for the matricula- 
tion examination of the University of Bom- 
bay. Mrs. Sorabji has had seven daugh- 
ters, and when she has received the out- 
spoken commiserations of her native friends 
for such a succession of undesirable addi- 
tions to her family she has declined their 
sympathy, and has assured them that she 
expected to be as proud of her girls as 
though they were boys. 

Events have fully justified this prediction. 
Recently I saw the photograph of five of 
these daughters in their attractive young 
womanhood. The picture of another daugh- 
ter represented the widow of an English- 
man, She lives in London and not long ago 
delighted the Queen’s Drawing Room by her 
exquisite rendering of an ancient Persian 
song. The seventh daughter sat by my side, 
and her sensitive face glowed with affection 
and family pride as she told me of the 
achievements of her clever sisters. Two of 
the group of five teach in the Victoria High 
School. A third is an artist, and her pic- 
tures are exhibited in Paris and London as 
well as throughout India. The youngest of 
the family is to be a surgeon, and already 
shows remarkable aptitude for the profes- 
sion she has chosen. 

There was no need that Madame Cavalier 
should tell me of her sister Cornelia, the 
barrister, for she has been one of my bright, 
particular stars ever since I heard, years 
ago, of her brilliant career as a scholar. 
Having been through the Victoria High 
School, Cornelia went up for matriculation 
at Bombay when only sixteen years of age. 
Desiring to continue her course and gain a 
degree, she entered as a student the Dekkan 
College at Poonah. Here she was the only 
girl] among 300 native men students, who 
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regarded her as an intruder and indulged 
in many practical jokes at her expense. 
She bore their pranks with patient good 
humor, because she felt that she was a pio- 
neer in the cause of her countrywomen’s 
advancement, Rudeness changed to tolera- 
tion, and toleration to admiration, for this 
solitary girl student bore off the prizes, and 
in the final examination for the degrees in 
1887 she was one of four in the first class of 
the university list, and stood at the head of 
all the students from the Dekkan College! 

Miss Sorabji was immediately offered a 
teaching fellowship at the Gujerat College 
of Ahmedabad. And now was witnessed 
the extraordinary sight of a young native 
woman lecturing to a class of men on Eng- 
lish literature and language. She succeeded 
in winning the respect and confidence of 
her pupils both for her intellectual ability 
and character, and at the end of three 
months was appointed acting professor of 
English in the college. But the ambition 
of this brilliant scholar was still unsatisfied. 
She wanted to pass a degree examination 
at one of the English universities. Disap- 
pointed in finding just what she sought, she 
entered the Honour School of Law, opened 
for women at Oxford. While there she 
wrote a paper on Roman law, which the 
professors say is the finest piece of argu- 
ment ever produced by a pupil of that 
school. She is now a full-fledged barrister 
—the first woman of India who has ever 
gained that position. 

Madame Cavalier still lingers in this coun- 
try, hoping to raise money to found a hos- 
pital for the Indian women of a certain dis- 
trict where no such building exists. As 
she is a Church of England woman, the 
Episcopalians of this country would natu- 
rally be the ones to render her aid, although 
the object appeals to humanity irrespective 
of denominational hedges. She has such 
responsible and influential vouchers as Rev. 
Drs. Huntington, Greer and Rainsford of 
New York City, the Countess of Aberdeen 
and other English people of high rank and 
prominent residents of India. 

When she speaks on religious subjects 
her heart seems as much aflame with spir- 
itual passion as her garments with vivid 
color, and since Ramabai’s presence in our 
midst there has not appeared among us 
such a striking example of what Christian- 
ity and culture have done for one woman 
of the Orient. 


AN EASTER TALK TO GIRLS. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 





Some one has said of Abbott Thayer’s 
interesting portrait of a young girl, lately 
on exhibition in Boston, that it is masterly 
because one finds in it the human pathos to 
be met with every day in streets and horse 
cars. The ordinary artist paints his sub- 
ject as a creature of fixed smiles and roses, 
but the conception is a mistake, for deep 
at the heart of humanity is a great sense of 
incompleteness. It is felt by the sensitive 
child, and its whispers mingle with the 
wholesome gladness of youth. Sometimes 
this sense oppresses like physical pain. 

When I was asked to say something to 
the girls whom The Congregationalist reaches 
on Easter Sunday, I was moved to consider 
this matter of girlish discontent—what it 
is, why it is, since girlhood on the whole 
is so bright and enviable a period? There 
is much twaddle over the blissfulness of 
youth as a mere condition. Shallow or 
unthinking persons rave about it as if the 
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ills of existence fly over the head of the 
girl whose cheek and throat show fine lines, 
as if peach bloom or the glory of her hair 
reconcile one to an inward smart. So little 
account is made of the serious struggles, the 
keen, if petty, mortifications, the self-pity 
and the self-judgment without mercy, 
which every novice in the ways of men 
must encounter. 

When one exclaims: ‘* Why shouldn’t that 
girlbe happy? What is there to annoy her?”’ 
The wise may answer, ‘‘ Herself.’’ 

I believe you, my unknown friend, will 
thank me for saying it. ‘The discontent 
with that unknown quantity comes by fits 
and starts. It may not really change the 
character you are shaping, but it shadows 
your face as the observer notices it in the 
street car, in church, or even in the ball- 
room, Let us consider discontent as nega- 
tive and positive, according as it deals with 
what is missed and wanted, or with an 
actual grievance to be got rid of. 

A thin cloud of peevish gloom early set- 
tling on some delicate faces indicates the 
state shared by Mr. Whittier’s parrot ask- 
ing, ‘‘ What does Charlie want?’’ for there 
is ever a fluttering want in the air which 
such an ene breathes, and the appeal goes 
on with parrot-like persistence. Call it a 
gown, a journey, a husband, more atten- 
tion or less to do, and you fail to clear the 
atmosphere. Positive discontent in stronger 
natures means a battle with the outside of 
things. The setting of life repels and stirs 
combativeness. One’s brothers and sisters 
ought to have been born next door, or, pos- 
sibly, be sent on a voyage round the world— 
anything for a change till one is adjusted in 
one’s place. But, dear girls, soon or late 
we discover that harmony in ourselves re- 
duces the discord of the universe, and the 
sunshine we carry is always shining on us. 
So the change, frequently, is needed within. 

If I could get the consensus of your indi- 
vidual wants, I wonder what single desire 
would stand out from the passing wish of 
the moment—to be loved, trusted, pre emi- 
nent, envied of others, to lead or to follow 
strong leading, to fill this or that profession 
or to be the center of a blessed home? Such 
and countless beside beckon the girl’s long- 
ing. Meanwhile, shall we confess that the 
content you might enjoy is sacrificed to that 
study of the impossible which your clear, 
abstracted gaze hints at? This is the pa- 
thos haunting Mr. Thayer's portrait of a 
young girl. She stands at the meeting of 
the ways worn by feet that have left youth 
behind them. 

A more serious phase of discontent has 
its root in what is consciously wrong in our- 
selves or in our purposes. The wrong is 
subtle, the intention but half-formed, let us 
say, yet conscience kindly forbids an easy 
mind about it. If we could only realize 
how old and stale are the temptations that 
strike us as peculiar to ourself or our situa- 
tion! The world may trifle about sin and 
retribution, it may excuse crime in the ab- 
stract because of heredity and environment, 
but it goes on judging us, not our forbears. 
The girl of today takes her chances in some 
sense as if she stood alone in the watching 
universe. Her sins, if she commit them, 
rest upon her own head, and this each 
should count in when she hesitates between 
good and evil. I want just here to empha- 
size the significance of minute actions that 
you would hardly reckon straws before the 
wind of events. ‘“‘ Youth does not know; 
age remembers,” but appeals must be made. 
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And how near does the Lord Christ keep to 
the young soul in its secret warfare! 

When | think that each girl—beautiful or 
plain, rich or poor, friendless or walled in 
by friends—has the chance of becoming a 
pure, loving, joy-giving woman, reaching 
out firm hands of help when needed, veiling 
her eyes to what she need not see or under- 
stand, rebuking uncleanness by raying out 
purity, I cannot but pray you to ‘‘ redeem 
the time.’”’ Do not fritter in little com- 
plaints the cheerful spring. Let your lilies 
and roses sweeten more than your single 
plot. Believe what some are eagerly deny- 
ing—that deep views of life are the only 
just ones, the only satisfactory. Dr. Bush- 
nell says, ‘‘Three-quarters of all the ill- 
nature of the world is caused by the fact 
that the soul, without God, is empty, and 
so out of rest.” 

To my thinking, the girl of today, 
weighted with privileges, is rather an ob- 
ject of pity. She who once stood above 
men, the ideal of innocence while fenced 
about with a wall of. ignorance of evil, has 
left her niche and stands on their level. 
Dangers multiply as avenues for work open 
and men become tbe patrons or helpers of 
young wage-earners, God and good angels 
guard hosts of these girls from pitfalls 
dimly suspected by their nearest friends, 
and, for a time, at least, by themselves. 
When the foundations of religion are as- 
sailed on every side, when marriage and 
divorce and the causes leading up to the 
latter are thoughtlessly discussed in parlors 
and young people’s clubs, the intimate re- 
lations between employerand employed may 
readily take on more than was ‘ denomi- 
nated in the bond,’ if the young woman 
loses command or becomes confused as to 
lines of right. 

Not very long ago I heard a bright and 
perfectly ‘“‘ good” society girl talking over 
Trilby with a gentleman friend. Her clear 
voice rose to my ears in enthusiastic praises, 
ending with, ‘‘ My mother declares that she 
would be ashamed of me if I found any evil 
in Trilby.” 

A model mother and a lovely daughter 
these, but what tone is the best society 
striking? Questions once whispered in the 
closet are now printed on the flag that floats 
from the housetop. The girl of today must 
be absolutely pure in spite of what she 
hears and reads. Remember, girls, that 
no advance in the intellectual standard 
of our sex, no freedom as to platforms 
and the ballot, abate one whit the strict 
requisition of men as concerns character. 
You are or you are not pure to them, com- 
promising relations of any sort remain what 
they have been, and will be to the end, a 
snare and a delusion. If you are not likely 
to find yourself perplexed by the possibil- 
ity of such, you still need to cultivate the 
graces of dignity and gentleness, the more 
if a boarding house or a bit of one-room 
housekeeping are the substitute for home. 

At this time, when the Christian Church 
everywhere unites in following the foot- 
steps of the Redeemer from the cross to 
the sepulcher, from burial to the glad ris- 
ing again, is it not easy and natural to ex- 
amine yourself and the pattern of life you 
are weaving? Is itin any degree like His? 
If not, be sure that the poor fabric will 
shrivel and the colors fade. We may be 
**complete in Him,” not without Him. 

ices etlalithiedinsng satis 

In the treatment of nervous cases he is the 
best physician who is the most ingenious 
inspirer of hope.—Coleridge. 
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Mothers in Council. 


MOTHERS AND TEACHERS. 

I think the general tone of the article en- 
titled Mothers, as a Teacher Knows Them, 
in your issue of March 14, is decidedly un- 
fair to American motherhood, and presents 
a low and unjust estimate of their God- 
given office. The writer assumes the teacher 
to be infallible in her judgments, the mother 
utterly weak and shallow in hers—a position 
that will not stand the test of impartial in- 
vestigation. As a mother and also a teacher of 
considerable experience I do not meet the dis- 
heartening features that are mentioned... . 

“T ask nothing of my daughter at home.” 
Not a proper training, we all admit, but it has 
its root in that self-sacrificing love so natural 
to every true mother. Perhaps her own op- 
portunities for culture in girlhood were ham- 
pered or cut off entirely by much serving. 
Who can blame her for wanting to give her 
child a better chance?... 

** Alice does not like the study, so let her 
take something else.’”’ I wonder if the study 
was made attractive to Alice? I recall an 
early experience. Mathematics in all forms 
were hard to me and I pleaded to sub- 
stitute a science. But the decree was final 
and with reluctance I joined the geometry 
class. The teacher, a beautiful woman, so 
illumined the dull lessons that never again 
had I Anything but joy in the study.... 

It is true that mothers do not exercise suf- 
ficient care in guarding their daughters from 
improper associates. But that such a bold 
violation of all the laws of morality and 
propriety could go on for a year unre- 
ported seems incredible. If the teacher 
knew this fact her duty was very plain. 
The “pious”? mother urging her daughter 
into arduous religious work, to the neglect 
of her studies, must be notable for her rar- 
ity. In a large acquaintance with church 
workers, I can only recall two or three. 
The tendency is oftener not to allow them 
enough religious work for their own best 
spiritual growth. Unprepared lessons are 
more frequently the result of merry-makings 
than an excess of religious work... . 

The remedy for this inharmonious relation 
between teacher and parent seems to me a 
greater confidence between them, secured 
first by giving to each teacher only so 
many pupils as she can successfully keep 
in touch with at many points. The kin- 
dergarten, which is fast becoming the ideal 
for all our primary teaching, esteems itself 
not successful unless it comes into direct 
contact with the home of the pupil. The 
ideal school system will be this thought 
carried right up even through the college 
door. K. H. A. 


TWO VIEWS OF AMERICAN CHILDREN. 

From private letters received within a week 
of each other we extract comments concern- 
ing the conduct of children on the ship and 
at the hotel which the two writers patronized. 
As in the preceding article it simply shows 
that a great deal depends on the kind of moth- 
ers and of children whom one meets: 

The children really ran riot all over the 
ship and got rather wild for the grown-ups’ 
comfort. One day a lot of them romped down 
on an old lady peacefully sleeping on her 
cushions, and I had to go to the rescue and 
tell them they really must have more consid- 
eration for the rights of others. ‘‘O,” she said 
so comically afterward, ‘I am so glad to meet 
any one who has courage to stand up against 
the ways of the terrible American child.”” She 
was an English lady by birth but had lived 
nearly thirty years in America, and was very 
strongly of the opinion that American chil- 
dren were too prominent in society. D. 


The passenger on the other ship, after reach- 
ing her destination, writes: If you have any 
place in your Mothers in Council for such 
scraps do give the American child a little 





puff. The hotel contains at least twenty chil- 
dren between the ages of babyhood and twelve 
years, and I never saw a better behaved or 
more unobtrusive set of young people. I have 
scarcely heard a child cry since I came, and 
the children who are around the halls and 
piazzas are uniformly quiet. So far as I know 
they are all Americans. I am convinced of 
one thing—that the quality of nurses is stead- 
ily improving in spite of the incessant com- 
plaints of poor servants in all departments. 
C. 


MOTHERING SUNDAY. 

This is the fourth Sunday in Lent, and takes 
its name from an old English custom of the 
lads and lasses who were bound out to serv- 
ice returning home on that one day in the 
year with a gift for the mother. By degrees 
the fashion extended beyond the apprentice 
class to sons and daughters generally, but 
has now become obsolete. A common of- 
fering, especially by young housekeepers, 
was a “simnel” of their own making. 
This was a kind of rich, sweet cake made 
for Christmas, Easter and other holidays, 
and Robert Herrick alludes to it thus in 
one of his poems: 


I'll to thee a simnel bring 

*Gainst thou go a-mothering, 

So that, when she blesses thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me. 


‘*PRESENTS TO TEACHERS.”’ 

Before the practice is forbidden in Massa- 
chusetts as your correspondent of two weeks 
ago desires, let us look at another side. In 
one of our schools a dearly loved and popu- 
lar principal was called last year to a higher 
position and larger salary in a distant State. 
The young teacher who succeeded him could 
not hope to fill immediately the place of the 
beloved instructor of long experience, what- 
ever his talents and energy. He brought his 
young wife, and strangers they settled down 
to quiet housekeeping. The school work was 
not easy, and some of the pupils did not try 
to conceal their regrets at the change. 

Just before this Easter vacation, a baby 
son came to gladden the new home. A 
happy thought inspiréd one of the lady as- 
sistants; a little secret meeting of the pupils 
was called in her room. A suggestion only 
from her, and the next day each pupil of the 
more than a hundred brought five cents. A 
short recess was granted to two or three 
on that closing day of the session, and 
some mysterious private errands were done. 
Then a boy in the lowest class (he had been 
known to “ make faces ’’ at the new principal, 
when opportunity offered) was chosen to pre- 
sent to the teacher a choice bouquet of pinks, 
daintily tied with pink ribbon, for the young 
mother, and a beautiful silver cup for the 
baby. As one of the pupils told me, ‘‘ He 
made a lovely little speech, all his own, 
too, and congratulated him so prettily in 
the name of the school, and then he asked 
that the baby might take the name of the 
school, for one of his names,” and then she 
added, ‘‘I am sure he can never make those 
awful faces behind his back again, and al/ 
that for five cents!” 

ANOTHER “ Ex-ScHOOLMA’AM. 


Another writer says: I notice a protest 
against pupils giving presents to teachers. 
I agree with the idea expressed, but may I 
also protest against its being expected, as it 
certainly is in our country schools, that teach- 
ers should make presents to their scholars? 
The “‘tax”’ is much greater in this case, as 
one person makes presents to ten or more 
others, and when a person teaches twenty- 
eight weeks only in a year at an average of 
less than five dollars per week, it is readily 
seen that the expenditure of money must be 
carefully considered, especially when teachers 
are desirous of taking educational helps and 
attending summer schools. 

A SCHOOLTEACHER. 
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Closet and Altar 
He that is much in prayer shall grow rich 
in grace, 





Our scul’s home has many stories; it 
rests on the earth, but rises to heaven. 
Man must not live in his basement. He 
must go up and look out of the windows 
of his intellectual chamber and put that in 
order; higher still, where he sees his rela- 
tions to God and eternal life; yet higher, 
where the divine voice is heard in the soul. 
... Here we have communion with the 
Soul of souls; seasons when we rise out 
of controversy into trust; when tempting 
thoughts leave us, and angel thoughts come 
to minister to us; when we feel God near, 
and make His arm a pillow for our weary 
souls; when lowliest services, wrought in 
love, are fragrant with the breath of heaven; 
when the bread of life is broken and the 
cup of blessing poured; when our prayer 
forgets to ask, in its desire to praise. Let 
us come closer to that Holy Spirit in which 
Jesus lived.—Leaflets for Lent. 





They do not die, Re 

Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 

Nor change to us, although they change. 
— Tennyson. 





It is hard when we are the victims of 
feelings which eat at our heart day and 
night to force ourselves into the life of 
giving, of doing little things for others, of 
stepping out of our reserve, of conquering 
our wish for solitude, of going to cheer and 
comfort those who are dependent upon us, 
of surrendering our pride, of doing a little 
good here and there when we had rather do 
big things; but it is the true way to get rid 
of the enslaving of the greater passions. It 
will bring peace at last, for it is at the root 
of God’s peace. It was the source of the 
calm of Christ, and when He left us His 
last legacy of peace He left the means of it 
in the new commandment, ‘‘ Love one an- 
other as I have loved you.”—wS, A. Brooke. 





When our souls were dark, we said: 

Courage, soul, be comforted! 

Every life some hardness knows, 

Winter time and heavy snows; 

Every heart must learn to wait, 

Though the spring be cold and late; 

Prayers in time shall change to praise, 

Easter crown the Lenten days; 

Christ is risen from the dead: 

Christ shall raise us, too, we said. 
—Susan Coolidge. 





© God of Life, we thank Thee because 
Thou bast put the topstone upon tbe 
work of redemption by raising up our 
Saviour Jesus Christ from tbe grave. 
Thou bast declared him to be the Son 
of God with power by tbe resurrection 
from the dead. We thank Thee that be 
is the resurrection and the Life, and that 
those wbo live in him sball never die. 
Hs we stand upon the margin of tbe 
empty grave of Christ we would present 
ourselves as living sacrifices unto Thee. 
May we live bencefortb as those alive 
from tbe dead, and yield our members 
$0 that all Tby purposes may be fulfilled 
tbhrougb us as tbhep are tbrougb him. 
Let this be the beginning of a new life 
in each of us. We thank Thee tbat our 
Saviour is the first fruits of the resur= 
tection, that in Him all sball be made 
alive, and that the body of our bumilia= 
tion sball be fasbioned according to the 
body of bis glory. Amen. 
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ARBUTUS. 
BY BELLA GILBERT 1V ES. 


The grace that Holy Week had brought 
In nature’s dearest haunt I sought; 
Her alabaster box most sweet 

Lay broken at the Master’s feet. 


a 


THE LINOOLN BOYS IN THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 

John Hay, President Lincoln’s private sec- 
retary, gives the following picture of the two 
rollicking lads who were the youngest mem- 
bers of the presidential household: 


During the first year of the administra 
tion the house was made lively by the games 
and pranks of Mr. Lincoln’s two younger 
children, William and Thomas—Robert, the 
eldest, was away at [larvard, only coming 
home for short vacations. The two little 
boys, aged eight and ten, with their Western 
independence and enterprise, kept the house 
in an uproar. They drove their tutor wild 
with their good natured disobedience; they 
organized a minstrel show in the attic; they 
made acquaintance with the office-seekers 
and became hot champions of the distressed. 
William was, with all his boyish frolic, a 
child of great promise, capable of close ap- 
plication and study. He had a fancy for 
drawing up railway time-tables, and would 
conduct an imaginary train from Chicago 
to New York with perfect precision. He 
wrote childish verses, which sometimes at- 
tained the unmerited honors of print. But 
this bright, gentle, studious child sickened 
and died in February, 1862. His father was 
profoundly moved by his death, though he 
gave no outward sign of his trouble, but 
kept about his work the same as ever. 

His bereaved heart seemed afterwards to 
pour out its fullness on his youngest child. 
‘Tad’? was a merry, warm blooded, kindly 
little boy, perfectly lawless, and full of odd 
fancies and inventions, the ‘‘chartered lib 
ertine’’ of the Executive Mansion. He ran 
continually in and out of his father’s cabi 
net, interrupting his gravest labors and con- 
versations with his bright, rapid and very 
imperfect speech—for he had an impedi- 
ment which made his articulation almost 
unintelligible until he was nearly grown. 
He would perch upon his father’s knee, and 
sometimes even on his shoulder, while the 
most weighty conferences were going on. 
Sometimes escaping from the domestic au- 
thorities, he would take refuge in that sanc 
tuary for the whole evening, dropping to 
sleep at last on the floor, when the Presi- 
dent would pick him up and carry him ten- 
derly to bed. 

a 


IN THE BEDROOM. 


The light iron or brass bedstead, with a mat- 
tress that can be easily aired, deserves i's 
present popularity from a hygienic standpoint. 

The walls of a sleeping room should be 
hard-plastered and painted. If paper is used 
it should be of the washable, non-absorbent 
quality which is seen frequently nowadays in 
bathrooms. 

Fresh air and sunlight are indispensable to 
the healthful bedroom. Alcoves and recesses 
for beds are objectionable unless there is suf- 
ficient space for a free circulation of air all 
around them. 

Protect the mattress by laying over it an 
old blanket, which is far better than a sheet 
because, being woolen, it absorbs perspiration 
without giving a chill and also can be aired 
more easily than cotton. 

Feather pillows should never be exposed 
directly to the sun’s rays, as they melt or 
soften the oil in the feathers and frequently 
cause an unpleasantodor. The pillowsshould, 
however, be aired and beaten with a light 
cane. 

Physicians claim that sleep is more refresb- 
ing in a darkened room, therefore it is best 
to have inside shades of dark green holland 
under the ordinary shades. These are more 
easily adjusted than blinds. It is well to 
accustom children from infancy to sleep in 
the dark. 
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Yes, 


There are many makes of perfume, 
and all of them have a more or less 
pleasant odor, but, if you wish 
those that are true to the fragrance 
of the flowers, and suited to a cul- 
tivated, refined taste, 


Buy 
Lundborg’s 


Try Anywhere 
EDENIA. and everywhere. 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: Last week, 
M you know, we had a picture of 
two boys in saddle-bags, and I 
answered all your questions about them. 
This week I have ordered D. F. to insert as 
a companion picture these three dear little 
girls ina basket. But I shall not tell you 
anything about them, excepting that they 
are not Armenians but Americans, and that 
they are not twins but are sisters. There 
are two reasons for my not telling you: in 
the first place I do not know, only that they 
are real children, and that the picture was 
sent me by an earnest friend of the Corner 
to show to you. In the second place, I wish 
you to “‘guess’’ about them! So put on 
your thinking-caps, exercise your imagina- 
tion, and write me what a little 
boy used to call the ‘ explain- 


has tiers of shelves or sleeping berths around 
the rooms, on which cats and kittens of all 
sorts and sizes and shades were lying. Here 
also were outdoor inclosures, protected by 
wire screens—else the cats would soon be- 
come ‘‘strays’’ again. 

Both dogs and cats are regularly fed with 
‘‘johnny-cake’’ chopped up with boiled 
meat, the cats with crackers and milk be- 
sides. Both homes are comfortably heated, 
I believe, by steam. If the animals are 
sick or wounded they receive proper care; 
if incurable, there is an easy way of end- 
ing their sufferings. Owners of lost dogs 
sometimes claim them and take them 
home. If not claimed within a certain 
time they are given away or sold to 





ation” of the picture. What 
are those children in the bas- 
ket for? As a punishment? 
Are they to be shipped off on 
a wheelbarrow to see their 
grandmother? Are they hid- 
ing? What is the oldest little 
girl doing with the cover of 
the basket? Your story must 
be short, signed with your full 
name, and sent in one week 
after you receive this paper. 
You can guess their names and 
ages if you like. The Cornerer 
that sends the best story about 
them shall have a prize of a 
suitable book. 

I must inform you now that 
I have received the first install- 
ment of the kindergarten-sad- 
dlebagger fund —you cannot 
guess from whom. Bonnie- 
Joli! That is to say, on his 
account. You remember that 
the owner of that once name- 
less cat promised to the one 
who selected the best name ten 
shares in the Okayama Orphan- 
age stock ‘‘ and a dollar bill be- 
sides.’”’ The lady who won the 
prize had the stock certificates 
sent to Bonnie J., but declined 
to receive the dollar. I col- 
lected it all the same, and 
hereby turn it over for the 











the piazza railing and gave an affectionate 
mew when he heard my step in the dark- 
ness), and will you not, dear Despot, make 
room for a few letters about them? 


NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I am the one that 
proposed the name of Purr-fessor for the 
Huntington Avenue kitten. J did not tell 
you my cat’s name, as I do not want to have 
any other cat to have the same. It is Skeeter. 
Do you call her Miss-Skeeter in the summer ?— 
in. M.] She is a beauty—black stripes on a 
tawny ground. I have never seen a cat 
colored or marked the same way. She came 
to us, and she does so many funny things we 
think she must have escaped from some 

trained cat show. Yours truly, Lucy 8. 


Crncinnatl, O. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I never wrote to the 
Corner before, and I thought I would like to 
write. I have a kitty and we call her Kitty- 
leen Clover. I have a little ban- 
tam chicken and it is too cold for 
it to stay out, so we have it in 
the house and it picks and fights 
the cat all the time and in the 
afternoon it gets on the cat’s back 
and goes to sleep. I am eleven 
years old. 
Yours most truly, ANNE J. 
P.S. I forgot to say that Kitty- 
leen is black and white and is 
very pretty and catches lots of 
mice. 
SUNDERLAND, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thought 1 
should like to join the Cornerers, 
We have acat; his name is Peter. 
I am sorry to say that he fights 
sometimes and once in a while 
he steals. He isa very knowing 
cat. Heisnowin mylap. Iam 
eleven years old. May I join the 
Cornerers ? 

Your loving friend, EpitH B. 





Dear Mr. Martin: Mamma or 
my sister reads the Conversation 
Corner to me every Sunday. I 
am beginning to get a collection 
of wood. I have got six different 
kinds. Are any of the other 
Cornerers getting a collection of 
wood? I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. Lucius B. 


SHERBURNE, N. Y. 
Dear Mr Martin: I have a 
squirrel named Graylocks and 
two kitties named TZout-a-belle 
and Jerusha. Graylocks is very 
fond of nuts and the kitties very 
fond of milk. I think that my 
brother would like to write to 
you when he is old enough. I 
wish to become one of your Cor- 

nerers. I am six years old. 
CaRRIE G. 


WoRCESTER, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: This is my 
first letter to the Corner, al- 
though I have read ic with much 





education of Aram and Vahan, 

so our “lively and affectionate 

kitten” now has an interest in benevolent 
enterprises in two great empires! 

This reminds me to tell you of an interest- 
ing trip I happened to make last week with 
the Huntington Avenue Bonnie-Joli gentle- 
man to the ‘cat-hospital” in Brighton, 
which is, you know, a part of Boston. The 
proper name of it is the “‘ Ellen M. Gifford 
Sheltering Home for Animals,’ because it 
was founded by a large gift from that lady, 
who resided in New Haven. It is for ‘the 
waifs, the strays, the abused animals,’’ who 
have no other home. Mr. Perkins, the 
kind-hearted superintendent—whom every 
dog and cat, and even the pigeon that flew 
to his shoulders to get some grain seemed 
to know—courteously showed us around 
the home. It includes two homes, one for 
the dogs and one for the cats. The dog- 
house is divided into large kennels, and has 
an ample yard adjoining for a play ground. 
The cat-home ,is entirely separate. That 


others wishing them. We saw one of the 
four “‘ waif’? horses cared for there—he 
would not probably win the “‘ Darby”’ prize 
or cut much ofa figure on the boulevard, 
but he made himself useful in hauling a 
dump cart, loaded perhaps with the cats’ 
and dogs’ food! 

Of course a stray cat is not of so much 
importance as a stray boy, for Jesus said, 
‘* A man is better than a sheep.”’ But does 
not the Bible say, ‘‘ A merciful man is mer- 
ciful to his beast.’’ (Where is that often 
quoted text?) Do not the Psalms speak of 
God’s providing for the food of animals? 
Did vot Christ more than once refer to His 
Father’s care for birds? Those that would 
‘*be the children of their Father which is 
in heaven” must be kind like Him, in this 
as well as in other things. 

But there are cats at home as well as 
stray cats (Kitty Clover never greeted me 
more cordially than that night as he sat on 


interest every week. I would 

like very much to become a 

Cornerer. I have two cats for 
pets. One is a pure Angora, with very long 
hair. Wecall him Plugy Aug The other one 
is named Simonides. They both came in a 
box together from Maine. Can any of the 
Cornerers tell what makes pop-corn pop 
when other corn does not? DGAR B. 


We will pop that question to the whole 
Corner and see who can answer it. 
WIypHaM, Vt. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I live on the Vermont 
hills. I have a kittie; her name is Bunnie. 


Every time I get The Congregationalist I look 
for the Conversation Corner. MAUDE G. 


This is the most romantic letter of all: 


Mr. Martin: You ask, “ What is the average 
age of a cat?” We have a prettily marked 
tiger cat in our house, called Jacob, with four 
well-defined rings encircling his neck and a 
wide, glossy black stripe upon the back. He 
measures thirty-seven inches from nose to tip 
of tail, and is nine years old. When I was a 
young man and made the first call upon my 
future wife I was informed that the cat was 
older than the girl I came to see—she was 
twenty. The cat lived to be twenty-two. 

B. H. J. 
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The Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour. Rome, 5-8 March, 1895. 
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Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 

Where Rome embraced her heroes? where the steep And still the eloquent air breathes— burns with Cicero— 
Tarpeian? fittest goal of Treason’s race, The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood; 

The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap Here a proud people’s passions were exhaled, 

Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap From the first hour of empire in the bud 

Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below To that when further worlds to conquer fail’d. 

A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— —Lord Byron's Childe Harold, 
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Alas! the lofty city! and alas! 

The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away! 
Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 






And Livy’s pictured page! but these shall be 

Her resurrection; all beside—decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 

That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free! 
—Lord_Byron’s Childe Harold, 


Rome, 5-8 March, 1895. 
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ROME. The Appian Way.—One of the plates, somewhat reduced, in our Series of 384 Views,—** PALESTINE IN PicTuRES.” (The complete set to our subserib rs, $ 
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The Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour. Rome, 5-8 March, 1895. 


awed 


In the blue distance rose Soracte, and other hights, which have gleamed afar, to our imaginations, but look scarcely real to our 
bodily eyes, because, being dreamed about so much, they have taken the aérial tints which belong only to a dream. These, neverthe- 
less, are the solid framework of hills that shut in Rome, and its wide surrounding Campagna; no land of dreams, but the broadest 


page of history, crowded so full with memorable events that one obliterates another; as if Time had crossed and recrossed his own 


records till they grew illegible-—Hawthorne’s The Marble Faun. 
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Then let the wind howl on! Their harmony On what were chambers, arch crush’d column strown 

Shall henceforth be my music, and the night In fragments, chocked up vaults, and frescoes steep’d 

The sound shall temper with the owlets’ cry, In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 

As I now hear them, in the fading light Deeming it midnight:—temples, baths, or halls? 

Dim o’er the bird of darkness’s native site, Pronounce who can; for all that Learning reap’d 

Answering each other on the Palatine. ... From her research hath been, that these are walls— 

Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown Behold the Imperial Mount! ‘Tis thus the mighty falls. 
Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d —Lord Byron’s Childe Harold. 
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The Sunday School! 


LESSON FOR APRIL 21, Matt, 24: 42-51. 
WATOHFULNESS. 
BY BEV. A. 3. DUNNING, D.D. 


The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth chapters 
of Matthew record a conversation of Christ 
with His disciples concerning last things. 
The words of our lesson are a part of His 
answer to their question, ‘* What shall be 
the sign of Thy coming and of the end of 
the world?” The disciples, who regarded 
Jerusalem as the most glorious city on earth 
{Mark 13: 1], could not conceive of the order 
of things then present remaining after the 
city was destroyed. They thought that event 
must immediately be followed by Christ’s 
return to reign forever over all nations. He 
answered their question according to their 
understanding. Our knowledge of the “ last 
things ” is still too imperfect for us clearly to 
decide what part of His answer refers only 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and what to 
the end of the world, or rather, as the phrase 
is usually rendered in the margin of the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament, “the 
consummation of the age.” 

But Christ’s admonition to His disciples and 
to us meant simply that we are to be in con- 
stant readiness to meet Him at His coming, 
and while we cannot fully explain that com- 
ing enough is made known to us for our 
guidance. He came with His gracious message 
to men through His birth at Bethlehem. He 
comes to each disciple when the Holy Spirit 
is received into his life. ‘I will not leave 
you desolate,’ Christ said; ‘‘I come unto 
you.” This coming is to His followers only: 
“The world beholdeth Me no more; but ye 
behold Me.” But such a gracious visitation 
may always be ours [Luke 11: 13]. Christ 
comes to us also by providential agencies. 
Every close of a period of our lives is especially 
a coming of Christ. Leaving one’s home to 
enter into independent life, graduation from 
school, marriage, a change of residence or 
business—each is a coming of Christ. Pe- 
culiarly is the close of earthly life such a com- 
ing, though to the disciple it is only a change 
of residence. Christ will come at last when 
human governments which do not acknowl- 
edge Him shall cease to be, as did the Jewish 
government in its final overthrow, and then 
He alone will be acknowledged as king. 
Then the final awards for all men and all 
nations will be declared by Him and will 
remain unalterable. But upon us, as on His 
disciples, our Lord presses the duty of im- 
mediate watchfulness for His coming. At 
any hour some great change may come in 
which He will appear, and opportunities will 
have passed by forever. The truths which 
His words most impressively suggest to me 
are these: 

1. The uncertainty of life. I write under a 
solemn sense of this. Only last Sunday af- 
ternoon a friend visited me and spent an hour 
in pleasant conversation concerning our plans 
for the future. That evening, just before I 
entered the pulpit, he came again and bade 
me a kind good night. The next morning, as 
I opened the daily paper, my eyes rested on 
his picture, with the announcement that he 
had passed away at midnight. A few hours 
before his mind was busy with plans for serv- 
ing his friends and his country, for he held a 
responsible public office, but before the morn- 
ing dawned he had changed his residence. I 
know, as I gratefully remember his words, 
that he was watching, as his Lord had com- 
manded, and was ready for Hiscoming. But 
to every one the coming of Christ will be un- 
expeeted—“‘ in an hour that ye think not.” 

We are in the world like servants of a 
householder who has left home with the as- 
surance that he will return. We have each a 
trust, each a work. Any hour may witness 
sudden and complete changes in the affairs of 
the house, caused by his appearance, when the 
opportunity to fulfill the trust and complete 
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the work will be ended. ‘ Blessed is that 
servaut whom his Lord when He cometh 
shall find so doing.” 

2. The meaning of watchfulness. Christ did 
not charge His disciples to predict the end of 
the world. “He does not desire to have any 
one do that. “ It is not for you to know times 
or seasons.’’ He did not know the time of the 
end. ‘Of that day and hour knoweth no one, 
not even the angels of heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father only.” It is not likely 
that other students of the Bible can get more 
information from it about the time of the end 
than He did. Many have issued editions of a 


‘ fool’s arithmetic out of the Books of Daniel 


and Revelation, and illustrated them with 
pictures and diagrams of last things which 
make the most solemn facts appear ludicrous. 
The worst caricatures of the religious life of 
this generation are furnished by those who 
have professed to have computed the time of 
the end of the world. Constant speculation 
about it leads to neglect of the present and 
wrong ideas of its opportunities. Some Chris- 
tians are still making the mistake of those at 
Thessalonica, who had grown idle and restless 
because of their notions of.the second advent, 
whom the apostle told to be-quiet and go to 
work [2 Thess. 3: 12]. 

The only way tobe ready for that day when 
it comes is to be ready for it every day. To 
be constantly doing, as our Lord’s servants, 
the duty that lies nearest to us is to watch. 
The Christian’s work day clothes are his fit- 
test ascension robes. Through the whole of 
life we must be sentinels. Our foes are al- 
ways alert, Every hour is an hour of peril. 
But our one safe rule is to be always where 
we would wish to have the Master find us 
at His coming. The uncertainty of the time 
puts true disciples on their mettle. We live 
always under the shadow of that event. To 
those who are conscious of it all life is digni- 
fied by it. They are daily in the attitude to 
receive their King; it becomes habitual and 
therefore natural. By watching we become 
fitted to receive the Christ. 

3. The punishment following the failure to 
watch. Men do not deliberately purpose to 
be found unfaithful when the time comes 
for their final account to be settled, for they 
think they will have opportunity to change 
their doings. They only purpose to do evil 
for the present. Drinking and drunkenness 
‘are most fatal ways of drowning the sense 
of responsibility. No drunkard inherits the 
kingdom of God. All that company with 
which drunkards go are dead to the sense 
of the Lord’s coming. What a man is, not 
what he purposes to be, decides the condi- 
tion in which he will be found at the great 
day. ‘The faithful and wise servant” will 
be found doing his duty. ‘‘ That evil serv- 
ant” will be caught in his mischief-mak- 
ing. An intention to change for the better— 
not now, but at some future time—is a curse 
to any one. Every such one is willingly ex- 
posing himself to a sudden and awful sur- 
prise, to find his day of grace forever past 
and nothing left to him except to hear his 
Master “ appoint his portion with the hypo- 
crites: there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” 

We are soldiers on guard in the night. Each 
in his appointed place is safe—nowhere else. 
There are signs of the Master’s coming—a 
flash here, a light gleaming there. As the 
sailors with Columbus saw the drifting sea- 
weed and pieces of wood and caught faint 
whiffs of perfume from an unknown shore, 
so we look in wonder at signs which we can- 
not understand. The age moves with start- 
lingly increasing swiftness to its consumma- 
tion. Some day there will be changes in 
human society as sudden and surprising as 
the darkening of the sun and the falling of 
the stars. The power and glory of Christ will 
shine forth with amazing brilliance. Ali men 
will see that He has been the ruling power in 
history, will see Him as king overall. Even 
those who pierced Him shall see Him con- 
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queror of the world, and that every opposi - 
tion to Him has brought to His oporessors 
loss and ruin. Strange that they cannot see 
it now! But to all men that day will be a 
surprise. To those who know most about it 
the manner and the time of its coming will 
be unexpected. The King’s one message con- 
cerning it is, ‘‘ What I say unto you I say 
unto all, Watch.” 
EE 
THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, April 14-20. Doing the Next Thing for 
Christ. Acts 10; 3-8; 1 Cor. 10: 31-33. 
Teaches simplicity of Christianity. Possible to 
all, Necessary to formation of Christian habits. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
ae ae NT eee 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 21-27. On Guard—Over What? 
How? Neh. 4: 6-23. 

The words of our topic have a military ring. 
They bring before us the soldier, not in the 
thick of the fight or parading the streets with 
thousands looking op in admiration, but the 
suggestion is of long hours of sentry duty, 
which constitute no slight part of the service 
to which one gives himself when he enlists. 
The successful general must know how, not 
only to make a bold charge, but to provide 
against sudden surprises and to avoid the am- 
bushes and stratagems which his foe devises. 
It is not otherwise in the Christian life. There 
is never a time when we do not need to be on 
our guard, and times arise when about the 
only thing we can do is to be on guard, or, as 
the apostle expresses it, ‘‘ having done all to 
stand.” To be able to hold our ground may 
sometimes be as great an achievement as to 
win a startling victory. That is why in the 
case of many a young man resisting the temp- 
tation to use intoxicating liquor has more far- 
reaching consequences than at first appear. 
His moral life has too few defenses to allow 
him to dispense with a single one of them. 

We may find another illustration of our 
subject in the natural world. How much ofa 
gardener’s time must be given to watching 
over the tender shoots. The chilling winds, 
the beating rain must be warded off. The 
army of bugs, too, which make war against 
shrub and flower must be thwarted. Now 
the Christian life at its birth is a very ten- 
der thing. Bad company chills it. Worldly 
thoughts and interests eat out its heart. To 
make no effort to protect the budding faith 
and hope and love from these assaults is to 
imperil its very existence. Those who are 
just beginning the service of Christ, as well as 
those who are in any way responsible for them, 
need to bear this in mind. 

The secret of a successful guarding of our 
powers is a realization of their preciousness 
in themselves and in the sight of God. What 
grieved the Apostle James so much was the 
fact that the tongue, which was made to bless 
God, too often cursed Him. Better is it to he 
dumb than to speak evil of God or man, but 
better still is it to speak kind and helpful 
words. Better is it to have one’s hand cut 
off than to lift it against one’s fellow, but bet 
ter still to put your hand out to some needy 
one in sympathy. The object of our guarding 
every power of body, mind and spirit from 
harm is that we may consecrate them all to 
the highest uses. 

Parallel verses : Ps. 130: 6; Cant. 2: 15; Matt. 
5:29; 13: 22; Mark 14: 30; Luke 12; 35-40; 21: 
34-36; 1 Cor. 16: 13, 14; Eph. 6: 13-18; Col. 4: 
2: Heb. 3: 12-14; 4:1; 12: 1-6; Jas. 3: 8-10; 4: 
13-15; Rev. 3: 2, 3. 

cin nsilialladiesigiees 

How trivial any literary successes and 
achievements are in comparison with the 
solid good things of a comely and contented 
existence; how little talent, or even genius, 
weighs in the scale against character, strength 
of will, goodness and tranquillity of mind.— 
J. A. Symonds. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
A DECADE OF WORK. 


A backward look over the record of the 
Congregational Education Society for the 
past ten years shows how this organization 
has broadened and developed in usefulness 
and efficiency and won for itself increasing 
interest and support. Ten years ago there 
was not sufficient money in the treasury to 
pay the grants promised to students, but this 
embarrassing state of affairs has never oc- 
curred again within the decade just ended. 
The advance in receipts is noteworthy, from 
$59,683 contributed in 1885 to $174,623 received 
in 1894, while the amount disbursed to students 
has increased from $22,175 in 1885 to $28,340 
in 1894. The total receipts of the society dur- 
ing ten years has been $1,222,812. 

Among the new features of this period is 
the enlargement of the work by the admission 
of academies into its list of institutions. Nine 
such schools were aided by the society in 1892, 
and increasing grants have since been made 
to about the same number. A marked im- 
provement in raising funds for the college 
department has been evident since the work 
of solicitation has been placed in the hands 
of a representative of the society instead of 
the many agents from various needy colleges. 
The recent union of the Congregational Col- 
lege and Education Society with the New 
West Education Commission has also been 
recognized as a wise step, and the results 
prove that the united work is being carried 
on harmoniously and successfully. 

Among the colleges under care of the society 
which have been saved from decline and en- 
couraged to help themselves are the Pacific 
University, which was stimulated by the con- 
ditional promise of a gift from the Erwin 
bequest, to raise funds in the home field and 
start on a new life; Whitman College, which 
although four years ago was in a critical con- 
dition, has now brighter prospects; Yankton 
and Pomona Colleges, as well as Doane, which 
within two years has withdrawn from the list 
of the soviety ani is rapidly progressing 
toward self-support. 


OUR OWN WORK. 


Home Missions and Strikes. An interesting 
article in the Home Missionary on the Gospel 
and Strikes shows that in one mining district 
in Indiana Christian influence is an important 
factor in the solution of social problems. 
If we look back over the history of these 
towns before the Home Missionary Society 
began its church work, we find riots, lawless- 
ness and murders in time of strikes, which 
used to occur every year. Strikes are far too 
common now, but our Western pastors have 
learned how to meet the emergency and at 
such critical periods not only preach plain 
gospel truths, but take up some attractive 
line of work in and around the churches. 
At Cardonia last summer, during the strike, 
the miners painted the meeting house and the 
women recarpeted the floor. During all that 
time there was not a single misdemeanor com- 
mitted inthe town. The testimony of one of 
the officials of the mining company in Casey- 
ville was that church and Sunday school 
work in that community have been instru- 
mental in preserving property, preventing 
violence and promoting law and order. As 
an outgrowth of the work at Coal Bluff, four 
other Sunday schools have been organized, 
gathering in 250 more children. Rev. James 
Hayes writes: “I don’t know when our work 
in this field has counted for so much as it has 
during these troublous times. 


A Courageous Missionary. The noble spirit 
in which the missionaries of the American 
Board are meeting the announcements of the 
necessity of still greater reductions in their 
work proves that they cannot be accused of 
“‘comfortable secularity.”” Rev. J. E. Abbott 
of Bombay strikes a high note of faith and 
courage in a letter in the Missionary Herald, 
which will appeal to the generosity of the 
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riends of the Marathi Mission. After show- 
ing how impossible it seems to him to make 
such a sweeping reduction, involving the 
closing of schools and dismission of teachers 
and preachers, Mr. Abbott declares his deter- 
mination to keep these faithful workers while 
he has enough of the necessities of life to 
share with them, to continue the work as it is 
and face the risk of bankruptcy. It has fre- 
quently happened that through help in un- 
expected quarters he has been able to close 
the past years of reduction without debt, and 
he believes the want will be supplied this 
year. His closing words are brave ones: “I 
do not propose to trouble the treasurer to 
draw more than I am allowed, or to complain 
or ask you or others for exceptional help. I 
accept the situation cheerfully and, with trust 
in God, shall go on as if there was no such 
thing as a word of reduction. Every teacher 
and preacher will go on with their work as 
heretofore, until a louder voice than I now 
hear tells me that the Lord wants less effort 
put forth to bring men to the knowledge of 
His power to save.”’ 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

French Churches and the McAll Mission. A 
well-known French pastor comes out with 
some interesting and significant statements 
regarding the influence of the McAll Mission 
in the churches of France. Paris has bene- 
fited more than is generally known by this 
evangelical work, but the conservatism of the 
French churches in admitting converts of the 
mission halls is to be deplored. The Baptist 
churches have recognized their opportunity, 
however, and are being much strengthened in 
consequence. This is due to the infinence of 
M. Saillens, one of the most prominent pas- 
tors in the Baptist church, who might be 
called a child of the McAll Mission, having 
received his theological education through 
one of its friends and been an earnest worker 
in its salles. He believes warmly in the sta- 
bility of its converts. Mr. Greig’s successful 
charch in Bercy is entirely the outgrowth of 
a mission station, and it is interesting to 
learn that the old Huguenot church of Ledru 
Rollin in the Fauburg Saint Antoine, which 
was at the point of death, has been nursed 
back to vigorous life by the McAll Mission. 
Its young pastor, M. Migot, is bringing this 
historic church into line with modern meth- 
ods, having instituted an association of young 
men, one of young women, a primary school 
and a working men’s reading-room. Other 
instances might be given to prove that, while 
the mission converts are for the most part 
absorbed in existing churches, new churches 
are sometimes formed and bear witness to the 
permanency of the work. 

Coming Convention in London, The efforts 
to obtain a centenary fund for the London 
Missionary Society are meeting with marked 
success. Over $250,000 have been promised, 
which is half the amount asked for, and it 
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is encouraging to note, also, that the ordinary 
income of the society is not affected. It is 
now proposed to hold a missionary conven- 
tion on a large scale in London next Septem- 
ber. In addition to the delegates and mis- 
sionaries connected with the Congregational 
churches in Great Britain, representatives of 
the leading missionary societies of Europe 
and America are to be invited. The work 
of the London Missionary Society in various 
countries will be reviewed and pressing ques- 
tions of missionary policy discussed, espe- 
cially that of the training of native workers. 
This latter subject has special claims on the 
society's consideration, inasmuch as it has 
1,476 native ordained ministers and 300 na- 
tive students under tuition in the ten in- 
stitutions established in India, Madagascar, 
South Sea Islands and South Africa. The 
problems of self-support and self-government 
in the native churches will also have ex- 
haustive investigation. There is every pros- 
pect that this coming gathering will be second 
only to the famous London Missionary Con- 
ference of 1888 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 


This volume, by the Rt. Hon, Arthur 
James Balfour, is a book that marks a 
crisis in progress of thought in our times. 
Signs have been multiplying of late that the 
philosophy of distrust and denial has speat 
its strength. Thinkers in many lines are 
heard challenging the assumptions of the 
empirical, agnostic, or, as it is here named, 
naturalistic theory, which precludes belief 
in God by denying that wé may know any- 
thing but phenomena, and the time is ripe 
for a candid review of its course and an 
unsparing analysis of its merits and claims. 
To have furnished this in a form intelligible, 
readable and convincing is the newly won 
distinction of the already eminent author 
of the volume in hand. 

A lofty motive, a spirit intensely earnest 
and an almost solemn sense of the gravity 
of the interests at stake pervade his dis- 
cussion, He addresses himself ‘‘ not to the 
narrow circle of specialists, but to the gen- 
eral reader,” by showing at the outset that 
the ‘tissues to be decided touch at every 
point the paramount concerns of man, and 
involve the loss of the fairest provinces 
of our spiritual inheritance,’’ Part I. is 
devoted to showing that ‘‘if naturalism be 
the truth, then is morality but a bare cata- 
logue of utilitarian precepts; beauty but the 
chance occasion of a passing pleasure; rea- 
son but the dim passage from one set of 
unthinking habits to another.”’ 

The quality of the book and the personal- 
ity of the author are nowhere more engag- 
ingly displayed than in these first pages. 
We are at once made aware that the hasty 
assumption which makes of this essay but 
an excursion of a statesman into a wider 
field, whence he may return to politics 
with the prestige of literary or dialectic 
laurels, is as far as possible from the 
truth, The theme, we are persuaded, is 
a main interest of the writer, and his ar- 
gument the careful, protracted search of a 
lifetime for a reasonable faith available for 
the men of his times. Already the results 
are more than negative, and awaken in the 
reader the conviction caught from the au- 
thor, that there are abiding realities to 
which our ideas and emotions of right 
and truth and beauty bear witness, and 
that we must believe concerning all of 
them, as the author eloquently concludes 
in regard to the last, ‘‘ that somewhere, 
for some being, there shines an unchang- 
ing splendor of beauty, of which in na- 
ture and art we see, each from our own 
standpoint, only passing gleams and stray 
reflections, whose different aspects we can- 
not now co-ordinate, whose import we can- 
not fully comprehend, but which at least is 
something other than the chance play of 
subjective sensibility, or the far-off echo of 
ancestral lusts.’ 

But the decisive trial must be before the 
bar of reason. The logical strength of the 
book is as it should be in the chapter 
on The Philosophic Basis of Naturalism. 
This is the masterpiece in a treatise masterly 
throughout, a model of destructive anal- 
ysis, brilliant and sound, subtle and lucid, 
demonstrating beyond all power of refu- 
tation and reply that the hypothesis of 
naturalism cannot state coherently even 
the facts of our experience which are 
its subject matter. In what are per- 
haps the most original and characteristic 
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portions of the book the author proceed 
to examine the conditions and elements 
of belief, and prepares the mind for the 
moderate degree of certitude attained in 
his conclusion ‘that the great body of 
our beliefs, scientific, esthetic, theological, 
form a more coherent and satisfactory 
whole if we consider them in a theistic 
setting than if we consider them in a 
naturalistic one.” If this mere relative 
strength of assurance seem disappointing, 
it is well to consider whether it is not 
more fitting to the specific purpose of 
the writer, which is only introductory, 
and whether its reserve and caution are 
not admirably adapted to the mood and 
type of unbelief which the writer would 
persuade. At any rate, although the de- 
gree of certitude be low, the content of 
faith for which it may be claimed is rich 
and varied. The beautiful closing chap- 
ters reveal the author’s cenviction that 
the system which will satisfy the condi- 
tions of fact and experience and human 
need must go beyond the concepts of 
philosophical theism, and include the Bib- 
lical thought of a living God, the moral 
ideals of Christianity, and even its pecul- 
iar doctrines of reconciliation and incar- 
nation. 

Even where the book may not convince, 
it cannot fail to instruct and entertain. 
It abounds in fresh, suggestive studies of 
themes interesting apart from their reli- 
gious bearing. These as well as the main 
argument are presented through the me- 
dium of a pure, lucid, idiomatic English, 
which charms the literary sense and con- 
veys a valuable hint to professional writ- 
ers on theology. [Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00. ] 

RELIGIOUS, 

A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00] is by Rev. 
Dr. H. Y. Satterlee. It appears to have 
been inspired by the World’s Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago, the author being 
impressed by the fact that, comparatively 
speaking, little or no hostility to the par- 
liament found expression. Believing that 
some confusion of thought and some misap- 
prehension of fundamental Christian truth 
must exist popularly, or else the scheme of 
the parliament would have found more hos- 
tile criticism in Christian circles, the author 
has written in order to strengthen the faith 
of believers and to bring out emphatically 
certain features of the gospel in their rela- 
tions to modern life. He has considered in 
the early part of his book what he callsa 
creedless gospel, that is, that trend of pop- 
ular modern religious thought which is at 
odds with revelation and calls itself the re- 
ligion of humanity, The second part of the 
book treats of the elements of Christian 
truth viewed from the Christian point of 
view. A third portion contains practical 
applications. The book seems to us too 
long for its purpose, especially as it con- 
tains little or nothing which is conspicu- 
ously striking or novel. It should have 
been condensed into one-half its present 
compass. It is not a book for the ordinary 
laity, although it is easily intelligible by 
anybody. Ministers will gather from it 
more or less of value, but it is too ponder- 
ous and elaborate, in spite of its learning 
and devoutness. 

In Psalm-Mosaics [Thomas Whittaker. 
$2.50] Rev. A. S, Dyer bas prepared a 
unique and quite interesting book for Bib- 
lical scholars.: It may be! described tersely 
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as a eollection of biographical, historical 
and miscellaneous !llustrations of the Psalms 
gathered from many sources and classified 
in the order of the Psalms to which they 
relate. It is a book of material which 
Christians may use to advantage. It is not 
in any sense a connected narrative, but a 
collection of diversified incidents and sug- 
gestions of considerable illustrative value, 
and ordinarily of even greater devotional 
helpfulness. To take an example at ran- 
dom, in regard to Psalm 48, the heading or 
subject is quoted from Delitzsch, the con- 
tents from the Syriac, the origin from Dr. 
Perowne; then there is a statement about 
the use of the Psalm in the temple service, 
and then successive verses are cited with 
miscellaneous illustrations, We regard the 
book as one which is of general value, 
although some persons will appreciate it 
more highly than others. 

The late G. J. Romanes was an English 
scientist conspicuous in connection with 
the study of biology, but metaphysics and 
theology also interested him and engaged 
his attention more and more toward the 
end of his life. Among his papers some 
notes were left containing thoughts on fun- 
damental religious questions. These appar- 
ently were intended for ultimate publica- 
tion, and they have now been edited by 
Canon Charles Gore and published with the 
title, Thoughts on Religion [Open Court 
Publishing Co. $1.25]. There are two 
essays on the Influence of Science upon 
Religion. The balance of the work con- 
tains notes for a volume intended to be a 
candid examination of religion. The in- 
completeness of the work diminishes much 
its value in these days of elaborately wrought 
out treatises by the strongest minds, Nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Romanes’s training was ex- 
ceptionally vigorous and honest, and it 
illustrates the tendency of a mind like his, 
when brought in contact with spiritual 
truth, to grow in the direction of the ac- 
ceptance of the Christian gospel. Upon 
some topics the author certainly had not 
reached conclusions which are held by 
Christian people as a rule, but he had not 
reached his final conclusions, The volume 
has the significance of portraying a process 
of mental and spiritual development and 
that of a sturdy and trustworthy mind, but 
it is not a compendium of results attained. 

The Vest Pocket Companion for Christian 
Workers [Fleming H. Revell Co. 25 cents], 
by R. A. Torrey, contains a collection of 
Scripture texts classified for use in reli- 
gious conversation. It is our impression 
that most Christian workers soon become 
independent of any such treatise as this, 
and can depend much better on their own 
judgment as to the aptness of a particular 
passage for a special time or purpose than 
they can on anybody else’s impression of 
the matter. Nevertheless such a book as 
this may be found to facilitate Christian 
intercourse, and so far as it does this is val- 
uable. It is handsomely gotten up. 

THE APRIL MAGAZINES, 


The list of topics in the magazines of the 
month seems to be even more diversified 
than usual, although, of course, Easter re- 
ceives its due share of attention. Taking 
up Scribner’s first [$3.00], a number of 
Easter illustrations representing different 
periods and different centers catch the eye, 
and an Easter hymn by Henry McCarter is 
quaintly illustrated and is a striking feature 
of the number. Andrew Lang contributes 
a sketch of Prince Charles Stuart, with por 
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traits from old miniatures. Robert Grant’s 
paper this month is on Education, and it 
blends genial humor with hard common 
sense. We do not particularly admire Pres- 
ident Andrewa’s History of the Last Quar- 
ter of a Century in the United States. It 
deals with the Greeley Campaign, the Ge- 
neva Award, the Credit Mobilier Scandal 
and the Difficulty in Louisiana, all of which 
were more or less closely contemporaneous 
with the climax of Mr. Greeley’s career. A 
significant contribution is that headed, Who 
Won the Battle of New Orleans?—a hitherto 
unpublished correspondence of President 
Andrew Jackson. The stories and poetry 
in the number are about of the ordinary 
quality. 

Possibly the paper by Josiah Flynt, Club 
Life Among Outcasts, will attract the early 
attention of most readers of Harper’ s [$4.00], 
because 80 many people are now interested 
in social subjects. Many, however, will 
begin with zest The Personal Recollections 
of Joan of Arc, by Louis De Conte. It is 
a promising beginning of an apparently 
somewhat tinique piece of work. Richard 
Harding Davis has one of his sprightly 
sketches of Paris in Mourning, Arthur 
Symons one of Venice in Easter, and Alfred 
Parsons one about Autumn in Japan. Dr. 
W. T. Harris supplies graver material in an 
article on Recent Progress in the Public 
Schools. Louise Chandler Moulton and 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Gertrude Hall and 
Mrs. Sangster contribute poems. We had 
almost forgotten, after all, to mention 
Julian Ralph’s exceedingly interesting paper 
about Our National Capital. They make 
up a superior number, 

The Century [Century Co. $4.00] has two 
papers which stand out noticeably. One is 
T. C. Martin’s on Tesla’s Oscillator and 
Other Inventions, a learned yet interesting 
and most impressive and suggestive account 
of this great expert’s recent advances in 
electrical science. The other is Dr, Lyman 
Abbott’s on Religious Teaching in the Pub- 
lic Schools which is a temperate, judicious 
and convincing study of the topi+, although 
less valuably constructive thau we hoped 
to find it. The serial contributions to the 
number—Mr, Sloane’s Napoleon, Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Casa Braccio, Mrs. Harrison’s An 
Errant Wooing, and Mrs, Preston’s Beyond 
the Adriatic—are carried on attractively and 
the short stories, etc., are good, Mr. 
Brooks’s article on Lincoln's Re-election 
also possesses remarkable interest. 

The Windsor Magazine [International 
News Co. $2.25] contains light material 
chiefly, but it is by no means frivolous, and 
we have found it decidedly entertaining. 
Mr. Arthur Morrison in his Chronicles of 
Martin Hewitt is following Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s lead, but Hewitt is not yet a 
worthy rival of Sherlock Holmes. The 
number is freely and well illustrated and 
deserves to be a favorite. 

Lippincott’s [$3.00] has for-its complete 
story Alain of Halfdene by Anna R. Brown. 
Some of the other subjects treated are 
Cheap Living in Paris, the Evolution of 
Table Manners, Grand Opera—by Nellie 
Melba, Woman’s Lot in Persia, etc. It is 
eminently readable from cover to cover. 

Cassell’s [$1.50] holds its own well from 
month to month without rising to the level 
of excellence of its famous competitors, yet 
costing only one-half of their price or even 
less. It is well made up and possesses real 
interest. Some Differences Between Eng- 

ish and American Homes is one of the 
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topics most likely to interest the ladies this 
month. 

Frank Leslie’ s [$3.00] aims at popularity 
rather than to furnish instruction, yet it 
always contains, as it does this time, some 
substantial and stimulating material. Itis 
a publication which is accommodated to a 
wider variety of tastes than almost any 
other which comes under our observation. 

Among the contributors to the St. Nicho- 
las [Century Co. $3.00] are Gustav Kobbé, 
Brander Matthews, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
E.S. Brooks, Howard Pyle and F. B. Opper, 
alist of strong names although by no means 
all which might be named. The variety of 
subject and treatment is as large as ever 
and the pictures are as inviting and appro- 
priate. The St. Nicholas hardly can hope 
to surpass its present attractiveness, for it 
seems to have attained perfection in its way 
as nearly as possible. Yet its conductors 
spare no pains and its admiring readers 
will continue to multiply. It deserves to 
be in every family where there are young 
people. 

The Pansy [Lothrop Publishing Co. 
$1.00] is as bright and entertaining, and 
likewise as judiciously selected, as ever. 

Turning to several of the graver maga- 
zines, we notice in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
[$3.00] the continuation of Mr, Z. S. Hol- 
brook’s sensible and vigorous paper on The 
Republic and the Debs Insurrection. We 
commend the sturdy frankness with which 
the writer handles his theme. We are not 
sure that we are ready to indorse every- 
thing said by him just as he has said it, but 
we like the straightforward way in which 
he brings the light of common sense to bear 
on some subjects which have been more 
or less mystified by other writers. Prof. 
F. H. Foster furnishes a fifth paper on The 
Authority and Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
dealing especially with the nature and lim- 
its of this authority. Dr. Brand contrib- 
utes a Study of the Book of Acts and the 
Historic Method of Interpretation, empha- 
sizing especially the peculiar connection 
of the historic method with Christian ex- 
perience. Prof. J. S. Sewall, D. D., studies 
The Social Ethics of Jesus in a manner 
peculiarly timely and telling. The best ex- 
position and defense of the Doctrine of Re- 
stricted Communion which we ever have 
seen are found in Rev. Dr. J. W. Wilmarth’s 
communication. We heartily indorse his 
frankly taken position that ‘“‘open com- 
munion is Baptist suicide’’ in the sense 
that there would then remain no reason for 
the separate existence of Baptists as a body. 
The question is suggested, how long our 
Baptist brethren will continue to separate 
themselves with no better reason for doing 
so. The other departments of the number 
have been carefully edited, and the socio- 
logical notes are becoming a conspicuous 
and impressive feature month by month. 

The Forum [$3.00] offers a strong num- 
ber. W. H. Mallock urges that socialism 
does not possess men capable of directing 
the productive work of the world and is 
forbidden by its own principles to offer the 
only rewards that will enlist such men in 
its service. Edward Atkinson argues ably 
and cites figures to prove that there is not 
a single important product of industry in 
agriculture, manufacturing, transportation 
or commerce in which there has not been 
a reduction in the cost of production or 
distribution which will not more than ac- 
count for any reduction in the price which 
has occurred between 1873 and 1892. Mr. 
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A. F. Sanborn’s Study of Beggars and Their 
Lodgings points sundry useful lessons. Jus- 
tin McCarthy's study of Lord Rosebery is 
more than ordinarily piquant and entertain- 
ing, while also evidently just; and Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton’s contribution on The Healthful 
Tone for American Literature deserves a 
wide reading for more than one reason. 

The Chautauquan [$2.00] opens with a 
pleasant paper about Queen Victoria and 
Her Children. There is considerable other 
historical material, some of it Napoleonic. 
The Great Tunnels of the World also claim 
some attention. ‘he departments of Cur 
rent History and Opinion are well sustained. 
There are some attractive illustrations in 
the number and it ranks well with the 
issues of the month. 

The Homiletic Review [Funk & Wagnalls. 
$3.00] is in no respect essentially different 
from previous numbers. Its material is 
wholly for the benefit of the clergy, and 
much of it is well chosen. 


NOTES. 

—— Professor Knight, of St. Andrew’s, has 
edited a new edition of Wordsworth’s writ- 
ings which the Macmillans will bring out. 

—— Mrs. William Claflin of this city is writ- 
ing a volume of her personal reminiscences 
of noteworthy people. It will be well worth 
reading. 

—— The American Dialect Society has in- 
vited a paper from Mr. E. W. Townsend, 
the author of Chimmie Fadden, a new and 
popular story. 

—— Frederick Vinton is paintiag a portrait 
of the late Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody for Harvard 
University where the latter was a distin- 
guished graduate and long a beloved teacher. 

— One of the most expert and distin- 
guished of- modern English Elizabethan 
scholars is Mr. A. H. Bullen, of the firm of 
Lawrence & Bullen, publishers. He is about 
to arrive in the United States on a visit. 

— William Watson, the young English 
poet, has received a grant of $500 a year from 
the Civil List, a fund largely used for the en- 
couragement of literature, art and science. 
As in the case of Tennyson, who was granted 
double that sum at about the same age, there 
is some complaint. 


—— Balzac’s widow was so vehemently op- 
posed to the erection of a statue of him after 
his death that collections for the statue fund, 
which the elder Dumas had started, were 
abandoned. But Clesinger, the sculptor, de- 
termined to make a statue of Balzac on the 
ground that he had the right to make one of 
any great man, no matter who might object. 


—— The acting State librarian of Texas, 
Mr. C. W. Raines, of Austin, has compiled a 
work of great present value, the impor- 
tance of which will become increasingly ap- 
parent. It is a bibliography of Texas, and 
contains a descriptive list of books, pamphlets 
and manuscripts relating in any way to Texas 
since 1536. It includes a complete collation 
of the laws and an essay on the materials 
of early Texan history. Only five hundred 
copies are to be printed. 


— The New York Herald has altered its 
scheme for the selection of the best manu- 
script offered for its $10,000 prize novel. In- 
stead of allowing three judges to select the 
three best sent in and asking the Heraid’s 
readers to vote upon the three stories thus 
selected, it is proposed to ask the readers to 
select a committee from a list of literary men 
and to leave the decision as to the story to 
this committee. This certainly is a wiser plan. 
About a thousand manuscripts are stated to 
have been submitted already for the Herald’s 
thousand dollar prize for the best epic poem 
byan American. More of us must have epie 
poems lying about in our desks than is 
generally supposed. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

Tak LAND-BIRDS AND GAME-BIRDS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. By H. D. Minot, Edited by William Brew- 
ster. pp. 492. $3.00. 

AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBORY. By E. L, Cutts, D. D. 
pp. 207. $1.00. 

James H. Earle. Boston. 

Curist THE KING. By Rev, J. M. Foster. pp. 448. 
$1.50. 

\ PROMISE FULFILLED. By Rev. A. B. Earle, D. D. 
pp. 138. 30 cents. 

Lothrop Publishing Co, Boston. 

ONLY TEN CENTS. By Mrs. G. R. Alden. pp. 317. 

$1.50. 





D.C. Heath & Co, Boston. 

FLEURS DE FRANCE. Compiled by C. Fontaine. pp. 
154. 60 cents. 

George H. Ellis. Boston, 

lus EsseNtTIAL MAN. By G,.C. Cressey, Ph.D. pp. 
84. 75 cents. 

Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 

CRILBY, TAK FAIRY OF ARGYLE, By Charles Nodier. 
Transiated by N. H. Dole. pp. 80. 50 cents. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

MAKE WAY FOR THE KING. By F.J. Brobst. pp. 
248, $1.25. 

Red-Letter Publishing Co. Boston. 

SENATOR INTRIGUE AND INSPEOTOR NUSEBY. By 
Frances ©. Sparhawk. pp. 162. $1.00. 

Picturesque Publishing Co. Northampton, Mass. 

PICTURESQUE DETROIT AND Environs, Edited by 
C.F. Warner. pp. 151. $2.50. 

Darling & Co. Keene, N.H. 

SKIPPED Stitches. By Anna J. Grannis. pp. 56. 
50 cents. 

G.2P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE, Edited by M.D. 
Conway. pp. 456. $2.50. 

THE ARMENIAN CRISIS IN TURKEY. By F.-D. 
Greene, M.A. pp. 180. $1.00 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

THE REAL CHINAMAN, By Chester Hoicombe. pp. 
350. $2.00. 

THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES. By C. de 
Varigny. Translated by Arabella Ward. pp. 277. 
$1.25. 

Maemillan & Co. New York. 

THE TROUBADOURS AND COURTS OF Love. By J.F. 
Rowbotham. pp. 324. $1.75. 

Thomas ¥. Crowell & Co. New York. 

HULL Houskt MAPS AND PAPERS. By Residents of 
Hull-House. pp. 230. $2.50. 

A. (. Armstrong & Son. New York. 

STUDIES IN THROLOGY. By Rev. James Denney, 
D.D. pp. 272. $1.50. 

A. Lovell & Co. New York, 

SELECTIONS FROM KROWNING. Edited by C. W. 
French, pp. 112. 50 cents. 

J.B, Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 

TRANSITION. By the author of “A Superfinous 
Woman.” pp. 330. $1.25. 

THEY CALL Ir Love. By F. F. Moore, pp. 297. 
$1.00, 

Porter & Coates. Philadelphia. 

TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM. By T.S. Arthur. pp. 

353. 75 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

ENOCH ARDEN AND OTHER PorMS. By Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. pp. 104. 15 cents. 

American Peace Society. Boston. 

WILLIAM PENN’S HOLY EXPERIMENT IN CIVIL GOv- 
ERNMENT. By B. F. Trueblood, LL.D. pp. 23. 

Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 

FourtH Rerory ON THE EXTERMINATION OF THE 
GYPSY MOTH. pp. 38. 

Frederick A, Stokes Co. New York. 
FAMOUS QUEENS AND MARTHA WASHINGTON PA- 
PER DOLLS. By Elizabeth 8. Tacker. 75 cents. 
Anson D. F. Randotph & Co. New York. 

A LESSON FROM THE Urrer Room. By I. 8. Dodd. 

pp. 44 25 cents. 

THE First COMMUNION. By H. M. Booth, D.D. 
pp. 94. 15 cents. 

With WHAT MANNER OF Bopy Do THEY COME? 
By J. M. Hodson, pp. 37. 35 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF GOOD MEN 
AND GREAT; WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. By Elbert 
Hubbard. pp. 108. 5 cents. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Philadelphia. 

MONEY AND BANK CREDITS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By H. W. Williams. pp. 96. 25 cents. 

THE BREAK-UP OF THE ENGLISH PARTY SYSTEM. 
By Edward Porritt. pp.51. 25 cents. 

Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore. 

THE EARLY RELATIONS BETWEEN MARYLAND AND 
VIRGINIA. By J. H. Latané, A.B.; and Is His- 
TORY Past Pouitics? By H. B. Adams. pp. 81. 
50 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


February. NOTES ON NEW Books. 
March. AMERICAN FOLK-LORE.—STRAND MUSICAL. 


April. ATLANTIC.—AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIy- 
Ics.—KINDERGARTEN NEWS —PREACHER’S.—ART 
AMATEUR.—DO) A HOE’S.—CATROLIC WORLD.— RO- 
MANCE,—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.— 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY.—CENTURY.— MCC LURE’S. 
—FORUM.—POPULAR SCIENCE.—NEW E> GLAND.— 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


S$ 
There are two little words in our language 
which I always admired—try and trust. You 
know not what you can or cannot effect until 
you try; and if you make your trials in the 
exercise of trust in God, mountains of imagi 
nary difficulties will vanish as you approach 
them, and facilities will be afforded which 
you never anticipated.—Samuel Smiles. 
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The English Estimate of Dr. Dale. 


The British papers just at hand abound in 
tributes to Dr. Dale, and contain much of a 
sketchy nature relative to the long minis- 
terial career and public activity of the great 
preacher. We are glad to supplement what 
has been said from the American point of view 
by extracts from our foreign contemporaries, 


The funeral was the most remarkable that 
Birmingham has ever seen. The whole popu- 
lation seemed to be in the streets. Deputa- 
tions from innumerable religious, political 
and municipal societies, the mayor, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., and many of the 
Anglican clergy, the professors of Mansfield 
College in a body and a host of Nonconformist 
clergymen and laymen filled Carr’s Lane 
Chapel. Dr. Guinness Rogers and Principal 
Fairbairn assisted in the simple but impressive 
services, and a procession of carriages—half a 
mile in length—and citizens on foot followed 
the body to its grave. The following Sunday 
Dr. Rogers occupied the pulpit of Carr’s Lane 
Chapel and gave an estimate of Dr. Dale, and 
in the evening Principal Fairbairn did like- 
wise. 

Said Dr. Rogers: 


Dr. Dale was always catholic; he never 
thought worse of a man for differing from 
him; he was never insensible to the good ina 
system because he dissented from it, and felt 
himself constrained to contend for something 
that was opposed toit. I have been with him 
at controversial meetings, and at meetings 
which might have provoked utterances that 
somewhat savored of bitterness, but I under- 
take to say that he never throughout the 
whole of them uttered a word which any of 
us might blush to repeat today, and that he 
never descended from the high platform of 
struggle for principles to the low, unworthy 
level of personal wrangling or sectarian strife. 
He was all the more catholic because his 
theology was his own. He was not fettered 
by a traditional creed, he was not the slave 
of any system. It is they who thus have 
“beat their own music out’’ who are best 
able to appreciate the difficulties of others. 
Not the flabby or the flaccid, but the robust 
thinker is the true catholic. 


Principal Fairbairn said: 


Of all the men it has been my privilege to 
know Dr. Dale was, taken all in all, the lar- 
gest I have known... . He was, not in the 
sense of modern caricature, whether in litera- 
ture or art, but in the true historic sense, a Pur- 
itan through and through. ... With him this 
was ever a primary principle—the good man, 
the saved and saintly man, is alone able in 
any real degree to read and interpret by 
realizing the revealed truth of God. His 
experience could smile at inconclusive dia- 
lectics....He was a man that always 
made me recoil from every word that ex- 
presses negation. Nothing could so little 
describe him as either Dissenter or Noncon- 
formist. ... He did not think of the good 
citizen as a minister, but he thought of the 
minister as a good citizen. He did not think 
of the church as a civil institution, but he did 
think of the church as a great factor of civil 
virtue and beneficence. ... Catholicity was 
of the very essence of his spirit, belonged to 
the inmost nature of the man. ... He wasa 
man of marvelous integrity of spirit. 





At the funeral Principal Fairbairn of Mans- 
field College read the last words that the 
great dead had penned—an unfinished sermon 
on Unworldliness. He used them as a climax 
to a beautiful tribute and estimate of Dr. 
Dale, portions of which we print elsewhere, 
and it can be imagined what a profound, 
searching effect they produced upon the great 
congregation assembled in Carr’s Lane Chapel. 
‘* Hear then,’’ we may say with Dr. Fairbairn, 
‘*that voice out of eternity,’ as it were: 

Unworldliness does not consist in the most 
rigid and conscientious observance of any ex- 
ternal rules of conduct, but in the spirit and 
temper and in the habit of living created by 
the vision of God, by constant fellowship 
with Him, by a personal and vivid experience 
of the greatness of the Christian redemption, 
and the settled purpose to do and to will all 
that God wills, always, in all things and at 
all costs, and by the power of a great hope, 
the full assurance that, after our mortal years 
are spent, there is a larger, fuller, richer, loft- 
ier life in— 

There it ends—‘‘in’’—the ineffable, the un- 


speakable. Shall we say, “in the bosom of 
God,” where now he dwells? 


Dr. Dale was one of the great citizens of 
Birmingham. He used his pulpit and his 
place as a spiritual guide to mold the polit- 
ical and social life of his city and his state, 
and the man has yet to arise to question the 
propriety of anything done by him in this 
sphere. And yet it is most significant to note 
that in June, 1894, Dr. Dale wrote to a cleri- 
cal brother: 


What you have said has sent my thoughts 
back into regions where, during the last few 
months, I have passed through a great deal of 
suffering; for 1 have been sorely exercised 
with thoughts as to whether the extent to 
which for many years I engaged in political 
and municipal agitation was consistent with 
perfect fidelity to Christ and the ministry to 
which I hope He has called me. I meant 
right. I am not sure that I did right. Nor 
am I quite clear that I did wrong. It may be 
that God did not call me to what I feel is the 
ideal ministry—a ministry wholly consecrated 
to the direct achievement of the highest ends. 
But I must await the jadgment. 


And yet Dr. Dale, in his lectures at Yale, said: 


For men to claim the right to neglect their 
duties to the state on the ground of their 
piety, while they insist on the state protect- 
ing their homes, protecting their property and 
protecting from disturbance even their reli- 
gious meetings, in which the exquisitely deli- 
cate and valetudinarian spirituality is devel- 
oped, is gross unrighteousness. 


And Dr. Guinness Rogers, in his address, said: 


In all the great movements by which this 
city [Birmingham] has grown up to the high po- 
sition which it at present occupies, he was con- 
spicuous and prominent, and he thus gave, 
not only to the city itself but to his brethren 
in the ministry and to the world at large, a 
conception of the Christian ministry which, 
if itever was entertained before, had strangely 
passed out of realization. 


All sectarian lines were broken down by 
the sad event. Archdeacon Sinclair in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral said: 


No witness for Christian faith and Chris- 
tian life in our day surpassed in power and 
influence that of Robert William Dale. His 
great work on the atonement is a standard 
exposition of the Scriptural view of the grand 
central fact of Christianity. His writings 
have had a profound influence, not only upon 
the Nonconformists among his contempora- 
ries, but on the thoughtful and well-read 
members of our own communion, Withont 
his two principal treatises no theological 
library can now bs considered complete. His 
views of the oneness of all Christian believers 
in the headship of the one Lord were an ex- 
ample to all the faithful. Roman oratorians, 
English Reformed Catholics, men of every 
phase of Christian belief, delighted to enter 
his home and consult his wisdom. But above 
all he will be remembered as the exponent of 
Christian policy in public life. 


Professor Massie, at the memorial service 
at Mansfield College, quoted Dr. Dale as say- 
ing, long before a stone of the college was laid: 
‘* Whatever else we have in Mansfield College 
we must have freedom.’’ 


Dr. Dale as a Theologian is discussed by 
Rev. George S. Barrett in the Christian World. 
He says: 


If I were asked to specify the dominant note 
of all Dr. Dale’s theological thinking and 
writing, [should at once answer that it was 
the intensely evangelical character of his 
doctrinal beliefs. I do not use the term 
evangelical in any narrow or illiberal sense— 
as will be seen in a moment—but I ase it, 
nevertheless, with a very definite and distinct 
meaning, as denoting that whole system of 
Christian truth which centers around the 
divine nature of our Lord and Hs redemp- 
tion of the world by the sacrifice of Himseif 
on the cross... . Iam not quite sure thatin 
the constructive part of this work Dr. Dale 
was quite as successful as he had been in the 
inductive proof of the atonement from Scrip- 
ture, and in the statement of the ethical 
foundations on which any doctrine of atone- 
ment must rest, but [am sure that even this 
part of his great book is a pioneer in the line 
of the theological advance of the next century, 
and marks out the direction which any new 
scientific conception of the atonement must 
take. 


Continued on page 588. 
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The Risen View of the Rising Life. 


A Sermon by Rev. C. M. Lamson, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


“If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
that are abcve.”’—Col. 3: 1. 

Easter gives to us the privilege of the risen 
view of the rising life. By it the soul gains 
a bird’s-eye vision of its earthly existence be- 
fore the time or power for flight. Christ, after 
He had passed through the grave, takes His 
disciples of every age with Him, that they, 
with Him, may look downward and see the 
new glory of their old life, and thus be pre- 
pared to live it with patience and devotion. 
The first meaning of Easter is not the mor- 
tal’s view of immortality but the immortal’s 
view of mortality, which every mortal may 
have who is risen with Christ. 

If we enter into the spirit of the time with 


an active and open-eyed sympathy, we may. 


see the present as it is and gain a knowl- 
edge of its direction, resources and reasonable 
hopes. Ali life is stimulated and interpreted 
by looking at it through the eyes of others 
whose souls have a wiser and more prescient 
vision of the world and what the years we 
live in mean. It is well for any one desiring 
spiritual power to see what he may become 
through the vision of one who has already 
accomplished what is possible for him. The 
struggling artist with a sub-consciousness of 
genius in him is encouraged by the view of 
art through the eyes of one who has attained 
his own ideal—‘' I, too, am a painter,” he says. 
The lives of sacred singers, prophets and 
apostles are made immortal by their inspira- 
tion for this very purpose, that we may use 
them as glasses to look through and see our- 
selves as we are and as we may become. 
That far-off, struggling, shadowed and imper- 
fect self we somehow identify with the man 
through whose eyes we look, and then re- 
turn to ourselves and with faith and hope 
trudge on, fight on, live on toward the pos- 
sible self we are to be. 

When Christ rose into His immortality He 
revealed Himself to mortal vision that men 
might know how they would appear to them- 
selves when they should look back on their 
earthly pathway from the eternal hights. 
What He may have revealed of the future to 
them we do not know, if anything; the lips 
of the evangelists were sealed. 

His wise and loving revelations were not so 
much to teach us what to think of the future, 
but to tell us what the future, to which we 
haste, thinks of us. He did not open their 
eyes to visions of heaven, but in some way He 
so drew them into sympathy with Him that 
they, through His heavenly eyes, saw their 
own mortal life. In closed chamber, on the 
mountain and by the lake, He made them so 
see earthly things, the sufferings and duties 
of the mortal life, that when the vision was 
past and Pentecost had kindled the undying 
tlame they went forth to speak their words, 
do their deeds, suffer their sorrows, with cour- 
age and hope, knowing that all human living 
is a rising into the strong and holy quality of 
the life of the risen Lord. They were much 
like other men of their time with this single 
great exception, that they saw life in the 
world through the clairvoyant vision of One 
who had lived it, the whole of it, and had at 
length, through the ascent of-+death, risen 
above it. Christ did not give them the time 
view of eternity, that would have been worse 
than useless, but He gave them the eternal 
view of time, which enabled them to see life 
steadily and see it whole. They now held the 
keys that interpreted the meaning of the joys 
and sorrows, the friendships and hostilities of 
their lot. Through these was a path that 
could be closed by no earthly power, which 
led on and up to the gate of their immortality 
with Christ. 

When one travels on foot through the Hartz 
Mountains he has with him guide-books and 


maps where all paths and places are distinctly 
marked and described, but books do not tell 
him all he wishes to know. They are too im- 
personal. If he ascend the Brocken he will 
really see the distant hight or town he is to 
visit. He has a picture of stream and forest, a 
wide 'andscape in his brain. He then descends 
and walks on with joyful and elastic step—he 
was sure of the path before, he is doubly sure 
now. His own eyes have vitalized the map. 
Though he walk through the forest with no 
horizon, his step is sure and his courage un- 
failing. He knows the outcome of all the difti- 
cult journey, and is sure that he is in the 
right way. The value of the mountain view 
to him is not so much the view of the distant 
city as of the way to it. With his compass in 
hand, he now walks through dangerous or 
weary ways with a song in his heart, nerved 
by the power of hope. 

In this is found the worth of a high ideal 
of living. It is not so much a revelation of 
whither we are going as of the direction 
thither. The Christian soul ascends the 
mount in its moments of prayer or rapture, 
from which it may see the way over which 
the footsteps must pass. The visional part of 
@man goes on before and then returns to 
act as guide for the weightier parts of conduct 
and service and duty. The significance and 
force of the Christian ideal is in this, thata 
part of a man may go on and return to take 
the whole man up to the hight of vision. And 
this is the assurance of Christian faith, that 
what is seen in prayer may be realized in con- 
duct. Eyes are given us to discover where 
the feet may go, and spiritual clairvoyance is 
given that the climbing functions of a man 
may have direction and power. ‘ The tasks 
in hours of insight willed can be in hours of 
gloom fulfilled.” 

The disciples saw the risen Lord, but in the 
opportunities of narrative or preaching they 
did not seem greatly impressed with the fact 
that they had seen an immortal man; they did 
not seem proud of it as of a special privilege; 
they did not go about lecturing to gain the 
admiration of astonished hearers at their 
knowledge of one who had passed through 
the grave. Indeed, they did not preach so 
much about the appearance of the immortal 
man, the way He seemed to them, as of the 
appearance of the world and their mortal life, 
the way their life, and every human life, 
seemed to Him. It was not their view of 
Him, but His view of them that changed their 
lives and made heroes and saints of them. 
To them was given the new meaning of the 
world, the meaning given it by the vision of 
an immortal. 

They knew now how to reckon things at 
their true value. They had been on the hight 
and seen the single or social life through the 
eyes of the Lord. It was for them reasonable 
and safe to attempt to realize human life here 
after the pattern seen inthe mount, Immor- 
tality took mortality by the arm, walked with 
it, talked with it, and so filled it with its own 
thoughts of human life that when the Friend 
became invisible there remained in it the 
sympathy and vision and power of the im- 
mortal guide. They now knew the real val- 
ues of living—that truth and purity and love 
were the best things. They saw that the in- 
ner, verities were more substantial than outer 
glory, and they could now endure or do the 
will of their Lord in the sure knowledge that 
following Him all sorts of lives, whatever 
the poverty or narrowness, were lives rising 
toward His risen life. 

To gain a clearer thought of this meaning 
of the resurrection we may ask, How does 
this life appear to one who has passed through 
it and has gone up the stairs of death into the 
life just above our own? How does this world 


and all its work and pleasure seem to one 
who has been mortal and now has put on the 
garment of his immortality? Is Browning’s 
thought of Lazarus after he had come down 
through the tomb into his old life a correct 
one? The Arab physician said that he was 
witless of the size, the sum, the value in pro- 
portion of all things. Tell of some great fact, 
some siege or victory of arms, and he is in- 
different; tell of some trifle and he is stirred 
into rapture. The child he loves may seem to 
be sickening unto death and he is unmoved 
and cheerful, but some word of that child at 
play, showing some false thought within, 
rouses him to an agony of fear. We do not 
know whether Lazarus carried with him any 
consciousness of those days in eternity; if he 
did, our imagination as to the way the things 
of human life seemed to him will be as true 
as history. We can answer the question, 
What would one ‘looking backward” from 
the future aft‘r death see—what would one 
coming backward think and feel? Lazarus 
could not, Christ does, reveal to us what 
human life here means through the clear, 
just clairvoyance of the vision of a risen 
man. 

There would be many changes in our joys 
and ambitions and anxieties if we saw the 
world through His eyes. We should then 
say that we believed what we say we believe 
now, but we should give our declaraticns of 
faith a different accent and authority. Our 
religion would not be our ceremony or con- 
vention or dull acceptance of the truths of 
Christ and the Word. It would be to us law 
and power and passion. Men would take 
knowledge that Christ had been with us. 
Misfortune now produces more misery than 
the stains of selfishness and the vulgarities of 
sense, What the world gives or takes pro- 
duces more real joy or pain than the victory 
or defeat of spiritual power. <A favorable 
turn in the market for our advantage thrills 
us more than some achievement of faith, and 
if the majority of votes are against us in some 
election we feel human unpopularity more 
than the disfavor of God at the narrowness or 
selfishness of our life. We care more for the 
fashions for dress than for the simple, beauti- 
ful garment of the soul that will be in fashion 
forever. Our heaven—that is, the thing we 
desire most—is not spiritual, and our hell— 
thatis, the thing we dread most—is not living 
under the authority of an unspiritual god. It 
is evident to any one who sees life that the 
time view, the valley, not the mountain view, 
prevails in the various confusions, ambitions, 
hopes and splendid energies of man or society. 
How would the mortal life appear to the im- 
mortal] vision, how would those great creeds 
which we glibly utter appear? This is a ques- 
tion of greater weight than, How would our 
immortality appear if we could for a moment 
look into it? The second view we cannot 
have, but the privilege of the first, with its 
useful and blessed revelation, may be our 
own. 

This is the supreme meaning and glory of the 
Easter truth. Through the eyes of the risen 
Lord we may see the quality and real vitality 
of the rising life. The true view of life is the 
re-view, which was the view of the risen 
Christ, and that view He reveals to us not 
through some message of heaven, sung in 
some prophet’s rapture, but by admitting us 
to such fellowship and sympathy with Him 
that we see our future as His past. Through 
His experience we see our possible achieve- 
ment. 

The assurance of Easter is twofold—it de- 
clares to us that we are to live on after the 
grave, because He lives we shall live also. 
Our longings for immortality are made defi- 
nite and inspiring by the fact that a living 
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man has gone through the grave alive. The 
grave is a passage way of darkness, not the 
abode of death. But it declares also, not only 
that we are to live, but what is to live. The 
risen Lord not only declares that existence 
continues after the grave, but that there are 
certain qualities of life here in the earth that 
so partake of the nature of the eternal that 
they must exist forever. He did not seem 
anxious to tell them of what was to be—they 
were to be like Him, that was enough—but 
He was intense in His desire that they should 
know the real meaning of their human life in 
the earth. There are, He said to them, cer- 
tain deathless things here, loves and devo- 
tions and faiths, that cannotdie. Truth is not 
an attribute of immortality, but immortality 
is an attribute of truth. The eternal in time 
will keep when it passes out of time. So He 
gave them the meaning of ancient law and 
prophecy as He walked to Emmaus, invited 
and rewarded present loyalty in the chamber 
in Jerusalem as Thomas cried out, ‘‘ My Lord 
and my God,” taught them the authority of 
loving service by Galilee and the meaning of 
apostleship on Olivet, poured a present peace 
into their hearts, and while telling them little 
about their going to God promised with clear- 
ness, as His final and greatest revelation, that 
God would come to them in the earth and as 
the Spirit vitalize and divinize them and equip 
them for every suffering or duty or destiny. 
“T am with you alway,” He said. Life with 
Christ is the deathless life as it is lived in the 
earth. 

So these disciples went forth to preach that 
the kingdom of heaven had come into the 
earth—a kingdom that would not end because 
it was the kingdom of God. The qualities of 
that kingdom are not qualities of eternity, 
but eternity is a quality belonging to it. If 
Christ had not risen, the apostles would not 
have preached anything, but after He had 
revealed Himself alive after His passion they 
proclaimed without doubt and without fear, 
not only that He rose from the grave and that 
they too would in their order rise, but the 
reality and authority and glory of the truth 
they saw through His eyes when risen. Now 
for the first time men began to have that just 
and intimate knowledge of truth as some- 
thing eternal, that was to be felt and suffered 
and lived. Life and immortality were brought 
to ligbt, but life first. ‘‘I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life,”’ the resurrection that there 
may be the life. The resurrection is the door 
opened for the passage of the rising life. 

The risen view of the rising life is in one 
way a revelation, in another it is an achieve- 
ment. It is a revelation to an achievement. 
It requires prayer and study and effort to ac- 
quire that character and those qualities of 
character that can rise up and see life as it is. 
The Christian ideal, the view of things through 
the thought of Christ, is not only an inspirer 
and guide of character, it is its avant-courier, 
that goes on and up to discover what our life 
is and where it is, and comes back and reports 
to us. The reality of the view from Christ’s 
risen life is in the world today as the Chris- 
tian ideal, the invincible proof of immortality. 
Every one may have the eternal view of time 
and on this side of the grave know what can 
be seen from the other side of it. Christ 
allows the soul that follows Him to see what 
He sees. 

This is the glory of living. Every effort of 
ours can send on its thought of life beyond 
where its footsteps reach. When one has by 
effort reached a certain hight he can by prayer 
send on his thought and gain the view of 
himself from a higher ground. Every true 
Christian energy results in a higher ideal. A 
man may always go on before himself and see 
what may be accomplished. One who suffers 
patiently, works from love and is loyal to 
the truth whatever it may cost, any one who 
makes a beginning of Teal life, discovers that 
his thoughts of its meaning rise faster than 
his footsteps. A Christian is never cursed by 
being contented with what he is. If he rise 
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with Christ there is a self that is always far 
above himself, looking back upon him and in- 
viting and commanding him by the motive of 
a holy discontent. The blessing of going up 
to the high is the clear and encouraging word 
of our ideal with Christ to come up higher. 
Following the revelation of human life as 
seen by the risen Lord is not a deception for 
our good. We are not led as sheep are by the 
rattling of the corn we never taste. We are 
led up as flocks in Swiss valleys. We eat the 
verdure of the valley pasturage; as this be- 
comes parched go higher and higher into the 
fields made green where the mountain springs 
are born. 

If ye then be risen however little with 
Christ, you are commanded to rise more—to 
seek those things that are above. Christ is 
always above us, not as the revelation of a 
distant and impossible life, but as the near 
revelation of what our next step should be, 
He is our next step just before we take it. 
This is faith—seeing the ascent of life through 
His eyes and taking it with decision and 
energy. Out of those eyes come love and 
wisdom and power. Every man of us is, in 
his thought, living a better life than the one 
realized. It is the ideal, the view of ourselves 
through Him. But that life is not our credit, 
it is not complete until we, by force of resolve, 
go, in a total and visible way, into the life re- 
vealed. We often think of our immortality as 
a continuance of our mortality. It is rather 
its elevation—seek not those things that are 
beyond, but those things that are “above.” 
We do not know where heaven is—to the 
spiritual man it is sometimes painful to think 
of it as some secluded spot in God’s universe— 
but we know what itis. Wherever it is, it is 
for us the becoming like Christ. It is the joy 
of beholding a life higher than the one we lead 
and the joy of attaining toit. If St. Paul were 
to send letters from heaven he would still say 
of himself, ‘*‘ Not that I have already obtained, 
or am already made perfect: but I press on, 
if so be that I may apprehend that for which 
also I was apprehended by Christ Jesus.”’ 

Heaven is the eternal ascent of life, in the 
revelation and under the authority of the 
Christ. Life is always hearing the two com- 
mands from Him—* come and see ”’ and “ fol- 
low Me.” Come and see through My truth- 
revealing eyes what are the realities and 
what the shadows of the world, what is real 
wealth and what is dross, what the imperish- 
able and what the perishable fame, what can 
go up and what must stay down—‘ come” in 
all the confusions and incompetencies and sor- 
rows and energies of your life, come up and 
see and then follow your ideal, live toward 
your Lord, wcrk for wings not ballast, that 
you may follow Me. Friends, to whom Easter 
is the meeting place of sacred memories and 
sacred hopes, your loved souls are now as- 
cending with Christ. If you hope to really 
meet them when you have gone through the 
gate of death, you must keep on the level 
with them by ascending yourselves, in all 
your years. And you who feel the confu- 
sions and weariness of the world and are 
shaded with doubts, the cure of doubt is 
not to groan or deny in the unhorizoned 
forest, but to go up where the view is wide 
and clear. They who live with Christ know 
they are eternal. You who seek for safety 
or power or joy or reality, seek those things 
that are above, that you may escape no bless- 
ing, obey no falsehood, miss no opportunity 
of truth or love, following in the path re- 
vealed by the risen view of the rising life. 

inc ananSceeiissciaeaoes 

Christ would still seek the lost, but He 
must do it now on our feet; He would 
still minister, but He must do it with our 
bands; He would still warn and comfort and 
encourage and instruct, but He must do it 
with our lips. If we refuse to perform 
these offices for Him, what right have we 
to call ourselves members of His body, in 
vital union with Him?—Rev. Josiah Strong, 
D.D. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim ~% a 15, 
atl0 A.M. Memorial service of the late Dr, R. Dale 
of England, Speakers, Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. Rev. 
A. H. Quint, D. D., and Rev. Morton Dexter and others. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atll A.M. Omitted Friday, April 19. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Kev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P. M. 

Essex NORTH ASSOCIATION, Y. M. C. 
Newburyport, April 16, 9.30 A. M. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CON FERENCE, First Church, Mill 
bury, April 24. 

A. B. ©. F. M. RALLY, Boston, April 23, 24. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, Third Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., Thursday, May 16, at [lL A. M. 
Sermon by the moderator, Rev. Samuel A. Mutchmore, 

CONFERENCE OF THE_N, E. EVANGELISTIC ASSO- 
CIATION, Union Church, Providence, April 12 

BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, with Rev. B. M. Frink, 
West Brookfield, April 16, 10 A.M. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society will be held in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, Boston, on Monday, April 15, 
at 3 P.M., for the purpose of reporting the proceedings 
of the society, presenting the accounts, choosing offi- 
cers, and for the transaction of other business. All life 
members are entitled to vote; also, five delegates duly 
attested by credentials from every State association, 
conference or convention of Congregational churches, 
and one such delegate from each Congregational church 


annually contributing to this society. 
GEORGE M. BOYNTON, Secretary. 


Approaching State Meetings. 


New Mexico, Albuquerque, Wednesday, — ¥ Pe 
New Jersey, Baltimore, Mad., Tuesday, Apri 


A. Building, 


Oklahoma, Guthrie, Friday, April 26. 

Kansas, Topeka, Thursday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Joseph, Tuesday, May 7. 
Ohio. Cleveland, Tuesday, May 7. 

Indiges, Marion, Tuesday, May 14. 
Llinois, Jacksonville, Monday, May 20. 
Iowa Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 


Massachusetts, Lynn, Tuesday, May 21. 
New York, Gloversville, Tuesday, May 21. 
South Dakota, Yankton, Tuesday, May 21. 


Pennsylvania, West Pittston, Tuesday, May 21. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Tuesday, May 28. 
Micl Mane, Olivet, Tuesday, June Il. 
Vermont Bennington, Tuesday, June ll. 


Connecticut Asso., New Haven, Tuesday, June 18. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, No, 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Ben ete mgge House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 

aua™ membership, #1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
cributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer: Charles E. 
aoe, _ Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton Bt. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms ! and 2 Con- 

egational House Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie 5. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Loston office, 21 Con- 
ane House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field See retary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 1) Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 


CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
preening ag used only for missionary work. Rev. 
goog Boynton, D. De: Secretary; A. Dunean, 

Field Secretar E, Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational I ‘ouse, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
pom. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a littie 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested tund. It 
also invites generous individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Conncil, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: | bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the secsiuiaen of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregativnal Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles Bb. Rice, Sec. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND Societry, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; Rev. Alexander 
MeKeuzie, D.D, president; George Gould, treasurer; 
chaplain, Capt. 8S. 8S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libra- 
ries aud religious reading to vessels, and distributes 
clothing and other vecessaries to shipwrecked and des- 
titute seamen and their families, Chapel open day and 
evening. Branch mission. Vineyard Sound. Contribu- 
tions of second-hand clothing, weekly papers and 
monthly magazines solicited, and may be sent to the 
chapel, 287 Hanover Street. VContributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to 
B.S Snow, Corresponaing Secretary, Room 22, Congre- 
gational House. 
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PASSING COMMENT. 

Some significant figures are secured by a 
canvass of a large Vermont city. 

A Pennsylvania church has a good idea for 
influencing strangers to come again to its 
services. A welcome cannot be better supple- 
mented than by an inquiry as to the stranger’s 
home. 

An item from a Massaehusetts town illus- 
trates admirably by how narrow a margina 





church may fail to reap the harvest which | 
| of the triumph of principle in the Chicago 


weeks of labor should have produced. Here, 
also, is a suggestion of the importance of win- 
ning the boys into the church. Our Bible 
reading has shown us how a small boy may 
often supply the very means needed for the 
successful working out of a great undertaking. 

As the time approaches for the exodus of 
seminary students into country and city 
churches, permanently or temporarily unsup- 
plied, a glance at the work of one divinity 
student in a Maine town is not amiss, and 
indicates quickly the important place filled 
by these earnest students. Doubtless many 
a formerly weak church recalls with gratitude 
the few months or weeks, perhaps, during 
which young life was infused into its various. 
branches, which, as a result, are now united 
into one effective body. 

Christian Endeavorers have a pledge in 
their motto which, in their zeal to keep the 
members’ pledge, they are likely to forget. 
Every society ought to be a strong prop to 
the pastor, and it will be if the church re- 
ceives the due service of the Endeavorers. 
Where there are not Men’s Clubs to conduct 
the evening services, a large field is open for 
C. E. Societies. Those which are desirous of 
filling more of a place in church work would 
do well to introduce a plan similar to that of 
a New York State society. 

Of special notice: 

A new church in Washington. 

Work for young men by young men in a 
New Jersey church. 

Temperance campaigns in many places, and 
no-license work in a Northwestern State. 

The results of a three months’ pastorate in 
a Maine town. An important change in the 
communion elements of a church in the same 
State. 


ANOTHER GREAT CHURCH, 

Central Church, Brooklyn, Rev. A. J. F. 
sehbrends, D.D., pastor, is the second church 
of our denomination which at present is be- 
yond the 2,000 point in membership. Last 
year’s additions at the home church numbered 
113, and the losses seventy-three. At Bethesda 
Branch the additions were 152, and losses 
nine, making the total membership at the 
branch 501 and at the home church 1,549, a to- 
tal of 2,050. The branch edifice was enlarged 
during the year at an expense of $10,373. For 
current expenses the pew rents and premiums 
at the home church amounted to $28,502. The 
branch raised abcut $2,500 toward its own 
current expenses. The home church gave in 
special collections to foreign missions $2,046, 
besides nearly $6,000 to other objects. The 
benevolences of the Sunday school amounted 
to $2,956, and of the Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety $1,262. The total benevolences of the 
church, including $1,000 to the Y.M.C.A., 
were $30,263. The Sunday school enrollment 
at the branch is 1,549, at the home school 1,128, 
and at the Chinese school 105, making a total 
of 2,782. E. H. B. 


A GLIMPSE OF AN ILLINOIS MEETING. 

The spring meeting of the Quincy Associa- 
tion of churches was held in La Harpe, IIL, 
April2,3. The opening sermon by Rev. L. H. 
Royce on The Kingdom of God was full of 
striking passages and original thought. The 
women were invited to participate in one ses- 
sion, and an address on The Importance of 
Home Work was especially helpful.q@The re- 
ports of the churches were exceedingly en- 
couraging. To the church in Griggsville 
sixty persons have been added, with more to 
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come. The Methodists and Baptists have 
also gathered rich harvests from the revival 
there. Scarcely achurch failed to report more 
than ordinary interest. This condition is 
largely due to the extra work of Rev. Mr. 
Hall, who, as State evangelist, has been de- 
tailed to work within the bounds of the asso- 
ciation. Dr. 8. H. Dana spoke discriminat- 
ingly on The Good Citizenship Movement, 
and illustrated his statements with an account 
of what has been done in Quincy. The news 


election gave zest to the discussion. 

Other papers were on The Defects in the 
Present Method of Introducing Pastors and 
Churches to Each Other, Evangelism in Our 
Churches, and The Christian Sabbath. Ad- 
dresses were also given on The Education 
Society and The American Board, which were 
listened to with interest and profit. A place 
on the program was courteously provided for 
a representative of The Congregationalist, who 
was also called upon to speak on nearly every 
topic of discussion. La Harpe is a delightful 
village of a little less than 2,000 people, with 
three or four churches and a Protestant Meth- 
odist Seminary which fits for college and 
business. The Congregationalists have re- 
modeled their house of worship, and made it 
one of the most attractive and convenient in 
this part of the State. They are prospering 
in every department of their work and Rev. 
Frederic Bowen is their efficient and popular 
pastor. FRANKLIN. 


THE ALABAMA STATE MEETING. 

The associations held their annual meeting 
in Shelby for a week, beginning March 30. 
The day given to Sunday school subjects in- 
dicated earnest efforts in this department of 
Christian activity. The opening address was 
by Rev. F. G. Ragland on The Teacher’s 
Power. Papers were read on What to Con- 
sider and Impress During Class Hour, What 
to Do for Pupils Out of the Class, Young 
People’s Missionary Societies, How Can We 
Train Ourselves to Be Better Christians and 
Citizens and The Value of Memorizing Scrip- 
ture. Rev. J.S. Jackson preached the intro- 
ductory sermon on The Trust Delivered to 
Believers, and other sermons were preached 
by Rev. Messrs. Scott, Larkin and Bell. 
Later subjects of interest were: The Organi- 
zation of a Church for Effective Work, Church 
Discipline, Preparations for a Revival, The 
Best Subjects for Revival Services, Raising 
Money for Expenses and Benevolence and 
When and Why the Bible Should Be Studied. 

The Woman’s Missionary Union has 
branches in most of the churches. This 
was the first State to organize a union, and 
the reports indicate vigorous administration 
and gratifying results. About $259 were 
raised last year, nearly all of which was sent 
to home and foreign missions. Field Secre- 
tary Dickerman by his wise counsels im- 
pressed the brethren with his fitness for his 
position, as he did also by his address on 
Recognizing and Honoring the Workmanship 
of God. Secretary Roy was joyfully wel- 
comed after an absence of ten years to the 
Southern field, on which he formerly resided 
with headquarters in Atlanta. His address 
on The Evolution of the Political Geography 
of the United States was helpful. 

The question of union came up again before 
the two assembled bodies. The action last 
year favored the union of the association and 
convention. The necessary two-thirds vote 
of the churches of the association in favor of 
this action, however, was not secured. The 
new action of the association invites the con- 
vention churches to unite with the association 
or to join in a new State body on the basis of 
two delegates from each church. Prof. G. W. 
Andrews of Talladega was moderator of the 
meeting. A. T. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 


The seventh and eighth Bond lectures were given 
April 2, 3,on The Preacher’s Mastery of English and 
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The Greek and Hebrew Languages. At the close of 
the last lecture Dr. Behrends was given a reception 
at the residence of Professor Paine. 

Andover. 

Six men have been appointed to speak at Com- 
mencement.——Mr. W. J. Long has received the 
seminary fellowship, and will study abroad two 
years.—-During Holy Week there will be services 
in Bartlet Chapel every afternoon at 4.30.—Mr. 
A.J. Ripley gave a lecture last week in the course 
of sociology on Our Present Financial Condition 
and the System of Government Banking. 

Hartford. 

At the missionary meeting, April 3, Rev. J. L. 
Maile spoke of the history and work of the Educa- 
tion Society.——Last Thursday evening Professor 
McDonald spoke at the Asylum Hill Church upon 
The Creed of Islam.——Professor De Collard has 
finished his work in the gymnasium and taken the 
measurements of the students. Many show a re- 
markable gain in health and muscular develop- 
ment.— Prof. W. S. Pratt and Mr, E. A. Lathrop 
have been approbated to preach for four years. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAss.—The Suffolk North Conference was un- 
usually well attended, April 3, in the Prospect Street 
Church, Cambridgeport. Besides 100 delegates 
nearly 500 other persons were in the congregations. 
The gain in church membership was reported as 
179, and in the Sunday school 759. The chief topics 
were The Deepening of the Religious Life and Ideals 
for the Church. Each subject was discussed under 
sub-topics. 

Micu.—The North Central Association met in 
Baldwin Lake County, April 3,4. The subjects were: 
The Place and Work of the Evangelist in the Church 
of Today, The Faith Cure and The Higher Criticism. 
One hour was devoted to Woman’s Work for Mis- 
sions and one hour to Christian Endeavor—senior 
and junior. On the last evening a banquet was 
held, with toasts and responses. 


KAN.—The Southern Association met in Fort 
Scott, March 26, 27, and, although the representa- 
tion of churches was not large, the meeting was 
one of unusual interest. The Best Way to Increase 
the Aggressiveness of Congregational Churches in 
Kansas, Is Christian Socialism a Fad? The Sunday 
Evening Service, The Churches’ Responsibility, and 
Home Missions were the topics. The woman’s 
missionary hour was one of the best of the session. 
The reports from the churches were uniformly en- 
couraging. 

The Northwestern Association met in Downs, 
April 2-4, and was one of the best meetings in spir- 
itual fervor. Subjects were: The Northwest—Its 
Spiritual Needs and How to Meet Them, New Testa- 
ment Conceptions of the Kingdom, Reverence in 
the House of God, The Sunday School, Christian 
Endeavor, Stockton Academy and Missions. The 
woman’s missionary hour was of a high order, 
special prominence being given to work among 
young people. An evening was given to the theme, 
The Gospel in the Homeland. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

MAss.—The Essex Club met in Salem April 8. The 
general topic was Ethical Forces in Education, 
Addresses were given on The School as an Etbical 
Instrument, by Mr. R. G. Huling of the Cambridge 
High School, and Ethical Forces Outside of School, 
by Mr. J. W. Perkins, superintendent of the Salem 
schools. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.—Central. Dr. E. L. Clark is giving a 
series of talks this week on The Daily Events in the 
Life of Christ During the Week Preceding His Res- 
urrection. 

CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue. A genuine spiritual 
awakening of the young men is an indication of 
growing power. The weekly meetings are large, as 
well as the Sunday after service, and every moment 
is filled. Several conversions have occurred re- 
cently. The evening sermons of Rev. F. H. Smith, 
the pastor, attract large congregations. 

NEWTON CENTER.—This church, Rev. E. M. Noyes, 
pastor, has recently raised and given to the H. M.S. 
nearly $1,000. The amount was paid before the 
close of the fiscal year of the society. 

MILLIs.—_A burdensome debt on the parsonage, 
amounting to $1,800, has recently been lifted, owing 
in large measure to the persistent efforts of the 
women of the parish. fev. A. H. Wheelock is 
pastor. 

MIPDLEBORO.—Central. At the annual meeting, 
April 1, 276 persons responded to the roll. Reports 
were read from all the departments. The church 
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has raised and expended during the past yearnearly 
¢8,000, and the outlook for the ensuing year is en~ 
couraging. The church has added $200 to the pas- 
tor’s salary. 

LowELL.—First. The society’s financial year 
closed April 1. The total receipts last year were 
nearly $7,000 and a payment of $1,000 on the church 
debt has been made. The women realized $650 ata 
recent fair——High Street. A Boys’ Brigade has 
just been started with thirty-three recruits. The 
First and Highland Churches have had companies 
for pearly two years and found them helpful in de- 
veloping Christian character among the boys.— 
French. A permanent split in the church seems 
threatened by the withdrawal of the adherents of 
Rev. J. H. Paradis, the recent pastor, who held serv- 
ices last Sunday in one of the Methodist churches 
of the city. 

SpENCER.—First celebrated Passion Week with 
union gospel services, appropriate sermons being 
preached. The singing was led by a large chorus. 
The Ladies’ Charitable Society is defraying the ex- 
penses of remodeling the kitchen.—-Second, other- 
wise known as the French Protestant Church, is in 
a growing condition, under the charge of the pres- 
ent eflicient pastor, Rev. I. 8. St. Aubin. There 
have been several additions recently. 

Monson.—Special meetings for eight weeks were 
apparently fruitless until one boy took a stand at 
an after meeting, and his example led to a similar 
step on the part of no less than sixty other persons. 
Some of the signers of cards are heads of families, 
and they represent but a small fraction of persons 
in the community who have been affected by the 
revival meetings. For a portion of the time the 
pastor, Rev. F.S. Hatch, has been assisted by Henry 
J.Gillette, the evangelist connected with the Fourth 
Chureb, Hartford,Ct. The pastor has made 450 calls 
during the last three months. 

HATFIELD.—The assistance of Rev. 8. P. Cook 
for two weeks has been helpful to the pastor, Rev- 
RK. M. Woods. He has done even more than the 
work of an evangelist, entering into all the work of 
the pastor. The church has felt his influence in 
various parts of the town at district meetings and 
in calls. His work has been one of vitalizing force 
throughout. 

Maine. 

PORTLAND.—Williston. Revival services have 
been held almost continuously since the Mills meet- 
ings with great success. No outside help is em- 
ployed. The pastor, Rev. D. M. Pratt, preaches a 
short evangelistic sermon at each service and the 
people are engaged earnestly in prayer and personal 
work. Asa result, men and women in middle life 
and prominent in business circles are being reached. 
Many family altars have been established and the 
new converts at once become zealous in winning 
their associates in business and society to Christ. 
The interest throughout the entire city is marked. 
Hundreds will unite with the various churches at 
the next communion. 

SANFORD.—During the three months’ pastorate of 
Rev. C. L. Woodworth, Jr., the Sunday school and 
congregations have increased more than threefold. 
To accommodate those unable to secure seats at the 
Sunday evening service, a move to the Opera House 
is contemplated. A work of genuine grace is abroad 
in the town. 

SoLon.—This church, Rev. Calvin Keyser, pastor, 
has adopted a resolution to the effect that, since at 
the institution of the communion service Christ 
used the common food and drink of the time, this 
church will follow the example by using bread and 
water. In March, for the first time, the change was 
adopted with great satisfaction. 

ASHLAND.—Revy. Charles Whittier, general mis- 
sionary, bas passed most of the winter here in prep- 
aration for a permanent supply the coming year. 
His services are highly appreciated and have done 
great good. 

DEER IsLE.—Third. Rev. W. T. Muttart has had 
good success in his winter services, the fruit of 
which adds considerably to the membership. He 
has decided to take further study at Bowdoin, but 
will continue to supply this church until September. 

Foxcrort.—All the members of the church have 
received a circular letter from the pastor, Rev. A. 
L. Chase, regarding the work and claims of the 
Maine Missionary Society. The letter contains 
much information and is intended to facilitate 
the work. 

LEWISTON.—A temperance campaign, led by Mr. 
T.E. Murphy,isin progress. Hundreds of persons 
attend the meetings and 700 one evening signed the 
pledge. Blue ribbons are seen onevery hand. Mrs. 
Murphy assists her husband in the work. 

STONEHAM.—The progress of the work commenced 
by Mr. E. W. Pond of Yale Divinity School has been 
unusually successful. The Sunday school is flourish- 
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ing and a mid-week evening service has been sus- 
tained by Rev. Donald McCormick. There have 
been Sunday preaching services occasionally, con- 
ducted by available preachers. Mr. Pond has just 
spent a week on the ground, and the First Church 
was organized March 31 with a membership of 
thirty-one, twenty-five on confession. Plans for a 
commodious building have been accepted, and it is 
hoped the house may be dedicated free of debt by 
Aug.1. The church has asked Mr. Pond to remain 
until his return to Yale in October. 

Mr. C. W. Fisher, Bangor senior, has recently 
been to Jonesport to supply as a candidate for 
settlement.—Rey. C. S. Young has engaged to 
supply the Brownfield church Sunday afternoons 
till next January.— Misses Harlow and Washburn 
have just closed a five months’ work in several 
churches of Cumberland County. The churches 
have been quickened and quite a number of per- 
sons, mostly among the young people, have taken a 
new stand. These women workers are now resting 
at their homes for two weeks, when they begin their 
visiting again in Burlington. 

New Hampshire. 

MANCHESTER.—First. A new era has begun since 
Dr. T. E. Clapp, the pastor, has infused something 
of the spirit of Western life into the church. The 
younger men are being enlisted in church work; 
the Sunday evening service has been put into the 
hands of a Men’s Club, who give it more vigor; the 
music, vocal and orchestral, is made more attract- 
ive; and committees have been appointed for per- 
sonal work. The pastor preaches short gospel ser- 
mons, thus more effectually reaching the masses. 
The Y. P. 8. C. E. is also doing vigorous work. 
Already about seventy members have been added 
to the church and others are expected. There was 
a little hesitancy in adopting the new individual 
communion service, but the use of it at the last 
communion was pleasing to all. 

Coxcorp.—South. The new Year-Book reports 
$5,093 for current expenses of the society the past 
year and $438 of the church, which, with those of 
the other organizations, make a total of $5,672. The 
total benevolence of the church was $1,662, and of 
the various societies $973. Additions numbered 
thirty-eight, twenty-eight on confession. The total 
membership is 451; resident 384. The C. E Society 
hasa total membership of 122, and the Junior Society 
of sixty. The Sunday school has an enrollment of 
269, with an average attendance of 169. It also has 
a Chinese department. 

The first number of the Congregational Record, 
the new paper published at Concord in the interest 
of the churches of the State, has made its appear- 
ance. It bears on its cover page a fine half-tone por- 
trait of the venerable Dr. Edward Robie, who has 
for forty-two years held his present pastorate in 
Greenland, It is a twelve-page sheet, well printed 
on good paper, and presents a comely appearance. 
The General Association, under whose auspices it 
is started, assumes no financial responsibility on it. 

Money has been raised for the repair and interior 
remodeling of the house of worship in Plymouth 
during the coming season. 


Vermont. 

BURLINGTON.—A canvass of the city shows that it 
contains 15,478 persons, of whom 6,316 are Protes- 
tants and 8,915 Catholics. Among the latter less 
than one-third of the families possess Bibles; 
among the Protestants only seventeen families were 
without them. Over 1,500 Catholic children be- 
tween five and eighteen years of age were reported 
as in no school at all. Other valuable information 
is recorded by the Bible Society, under whose aus- 
pices the canvass was made. 


Rhode Isiand.| 

PROVIDENCE.—A united mission work was begun 
some time ago ina neighborhood off the principal 
street, where such work was especially needed. 
Seven different denominations have supported a 
rescue mission prayer meeting and last week a res- 
cue home was formally opened. In the evening 
Mrs. E. M. Whittemore of New York City addressed 
a large audience in the Central Church on the need 
and hopefulness of the work. 

Connecticut. 

BRIDGEPORT.— Olivet. The institute was opened, 
March 26, with a large number of young men pres- 
ent. Its object is to increase the philanthropic 
work in the city and to provide greater advantages 
for young men. There are departments of litera- 
ture, recreation’ and social features. The rooms 
will be open every week night except Wednesday. 

Sounp Beacu.—First. The church is promised 
$5,000 by Mr. H. O. Havemeyer toward the erection 
of a new building, provided $12,000 are subscribed 
by others. This amount is nearly raised and the 
work will be undertaken this summer. 
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MANSFIELD CENTER.—After twelve days’ cam- 
paign by Evangelist Bliss, and later efforts by a band 
of Christian Crusaders, sixty-tive persong expressed 
a desire for conversion. It is expected about forty 
will unite with the church as a result. The pastor, 
Rev. C. L. Ayer, occupied the pulpit for five years 
previously, and, after an interval of twenty six years, 
has returned. 

ROCKVILLE.—Union. At the annual meeting last 
week the treasurer reported that the year’s receipts 
from all sources amounted to $7,113 and the ex- 
penditures to $6,838. The church debt is at present 
$6,500, it having been reduced $500 the past year. 
The society is in a flourishing condition, as is also 
the reading-room run in connection with it. 

N. HAVEN.—VFirst. The special committee ap- 
pointed last year to investigate the subject of free 
pews reported adversely last week, and it was voted 
to sell the pews as in former years. 

TORRINGTON.—Rev. H. W. Pope, associate secre- 
tary of the Christian Workefs’ Association, is 
meeting with considerable success in the series of 
revival services he is conducting. 

WATERBURY.—Second. The annual reports show 
111 additions, seventy on confession. The total 
membership is 926, of which 770 have been received 
during the present pastorate. The Sunday school 
membership is 658 and the benevolences amounted 
to $4,821. Dr. J.G. Davenport is pastor. 

HARTFORD.—Park. Rev. F. 8. Root severed his 
connection as pastor, last week Sunday, preaching 
as his farewell sermon a discourse on The Ideal 
Church, He decidedly favored the institutional 
movement in its broadest sense. Fourth, Pas- 
sion Week is being observed with appropriate serv- 
ices. 





MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

POUGHKEEPSIE.—The Y. P. 8. C. E. has lately 
offered to co-operate in a detinite effort to improve 
the evening service, and the church, by vote, ac- 
cepted the offer. A permanent committee consists 
of the pastor, one deacon and the president of the 
society. They add to their number two others, one 
from the older members of the church and one 
from the Endeavor Society, who are changed for 
each Sunday evening, and are notified several weeks 
in advance, Thus new material is secured for each 
service. The committee is given the largest lati- 
tude and is expected to suggest topics, helpers, 
music, to secure attendance, to usher and to havea 
general oversight of the service. A new singing- 
book adds much to the worship. Already there is 
an encouraging increase both in numbers and in- 
terest. 

GASPORT.—An extensive revival, affecting about 
150 persons, has been going on within the last 
month. The church was greatly reduced in num- 
bers, but now it is expected the membership will 
be more than doubled by the revival. A Junior 
C. E. Society has been organized and a new hall has 
been leased, which will be used as a parish house 
for young men’s organizations, a reading-room, a 
debating society and a bicycle stand. Bible read- 
ings and religious lectures will be given, and the 
whole parish benefited. This is the first pastorate 
of Rev.S.C. Ferris. He was assisted in the special 
meetings by several neighboring pastors. 

CoLUMBUS.—A bell has been placed on the old 
meeting house in memory of Mr. Josiah Tracy, by 
his children, who now reside in Mansfield, O. The 
bell weighs over 1,000 pounds. This edifice has been 
renovated and repaired at a cost of about $600, and 
it is soon to be rededicated, when it is expected 
that the pastor, Mr. W. F. ireland, late of Yale 
Seminary, will be ordained. 


New Jersey. 

BouNnD BrooK.—The Ladies’ Aid Society has re- 
cently closed a series of entertainments of real 
profit to the community, and resulting in raising 
$200 for the improvement of the church property. 
The Sunday afternoon organ recitals, known as the 
Restful Hour, given free every other week, have 
been largely attended, many young men and some 
non-church-goers being present regularly. The Y.P. 
S. C. E. has furnished a room in the Whittier 
House in Jersey City, of which Miss Cornelia Brad- 
ford is the head, and it has now, in connection with 
the Sunday school, pledged the support of a pupil in 
Chihuahua, Mex. The envelope system, recently 
adopted, has made a marked increase in the con- 
tributions. 

ELIZABETH.—A Young Men’s Union has been 
formed in connection with the church for the pro- 
motion of sccial, physical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual ends among men. The membership, starting 
at fourteen a few months ago, is now fifty-five. 
The members fitted up a room and now have a 
gymnasium with classes in physical culture twice 
a week, together with reading matter and games. 
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A lecture is given once a month and occasionally 
an entertainment. The genera! interest has shown 
itself in increased attendance at the Sunday services. 

HonokeEN.—The debt on the Scandinavian meet- 
ing house has now been reduced to $400, the amount 
promised by the Northern New Jersey Conference 
having been entirely made up. The church is mak- 
ing slow, but steady progress, its constituency being 
a shifting one. On the revision of the roll three 
years ago there remained about a dozen members. 
Since then twenty-three have been added on confes- 
sion. In alittle overa year the Sunday school has 
grown from twenty scholars to sixty. 

Uprer Montc.iarr.—Mr. D. B. Hunt, senior dea- 
con in this church and for many years a deacon in 
the First Church, died recently in his eighty-first 
year. Though for many years an invalid he was 
faithful to the church, and his ripe Christian char- 
acter has been one of its sustaining elements. 


E. ORANGE.—Trinity observes the first week in 
April as a season of special effort for quickening 
and deepening the religious life. On five days of 
the week there have been Bible conferences in the 
afternoon and preaching services in the evening, 
the pastor, Dr. F. W. Baldwin, being assisted by 
Prof. J. E. Tattle of Amherst College. The mem- 
bers of the church were urged to put aside all social 
engagements and make it a holy week. Two Sun- 
days ago in the evening the church entertained the 
Y. M. C. A., Mr. L. D. Wishard, one of the inter- 
national secretaries, making a strong address. Palm 
Sunday was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the church, and appropriate exercises 
were held. Special servicesare planned for Passion 
Week also. This church is steadily advancing, the 
morning congregations having doubled within a 
year, partly a result of the work of the Men’s Clab. 
The prayer meetings have increased in attendance 
and in the number of those who participate. The 
recent annual meeting disclosed a favorable balance 
on the treasurer's books, the total receipts being 
over $7,000, and over $1,400 indebtedness being paid. 
At the recommendation of the trustees the congre- 
gation has voted unanimously to increase the pas- 
tor’s salary. Swedish. Ground has been broken 
for a new building, which 18 to be finished before 
midsummer. The Swedes will thus be the first of 
the three churches formed last year to secure a 
house of worship. Trinity Charch proposes to give 
them the pews from its former building. 





Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Centra/l is now engaged with 
seven other churches in union evangelistic meet- 
ings, led by Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., with Mr. F. H. 
Jacobs, singer. Great congregations are in attend- 
ance. An Ushers’ Association of over thirty young 
men hag recently been formed im this church.— 
The church in Germantown is making constant 
progress. Though on!y seven years old it is one of 
the most important churches in that part of the 
city. lt ha’ recently organized a Men’s League of 
forty members, which arranges the Sunday evening 
services. The printed programs, the large chorus 
and the welcome committees add much to the in- 
terest and have greatly increased the attendance. 
A peculiar feature is the large attendance of men 
and boys. 


KANE.—Rey. C. A. Jones has been giving on Sun- 
day evenings of March and April a series of Lenten 
readings. A ‘*stranger’s card” is used to offer a 
welcome to visitors and to secure their names and 
addresses. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—A union of the Men’s Leagues of 
the Western Reserve has been formed with a mem- 
bership including most of the churches of this city 
and many from the vicinity. The object is to help 
the church, the community and the members, so- 
cially, intellectually and spiritually. A model con- 
stitution will be sent free to all who inclose astamp, 
addressing Kev. R. A. George, Cleveland. 


Franklin Avenue.—Rey. A. T. Reed, State evan- 
gelist, assisted the pastor, Kev..H. O. Allen, in a 
successful ten days’ series of sp2cial services, cloa- 
ing March 31. Tbe church was quickened, and a 
good number of adults and young people began the 
Christian life.—Union. Rev. C. H. Lemmon’s 
pasiorate begins auspiciously. The congregations 
fill the house, and a Sunday afternoon norma! class 
has already grown to an attendance of over eighty. 
— Hough Avenue has voted to build a new house 
of worship. The present attractive building, which 
seats 400 and was built but a little more than four 
years ago, has proved too small for the growing 
Sunday school aud the large congregations which 
are attracted by the strong preaching of Rey. C. W. 
Carroll.—At the Ministers’ Meeting, April 1, Rev. 
H. M. Ladd, D.D., read a scholarly paper on The 
Claims of Christianity upon the Culture of the Age. 
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At a great anti-saloon meeting held in Music 
Hall, strong and significant addresses were made by 
Catholic Bishops Horstmann and Watterson besides 
representatives of all denominations and political 
parties. In the most ringing terms the speakers 
declared that they would not support for public 
office men under the control of the saloons. The 
principles of the Haskell local option bill were gen- 
erally indorsed with great enthusiasm by the 3,000 
persons present. The meeting was in charge of Rev. 
H. H. Russell, who is conducting a vigorous anti- 
saloon campaign in all the larger cities and towns of 
the State. 

CINCINNATI.— Vine Street. A great mass meeting 
was recently held in the interest of municipal re- 
form. The meeting house was filled to the doors. 
On two recent Sundays nearly 100 saloonists were 
arrested for keeping open contrary to law. The 
community is becoming aroused and the pastor of 
this church and Rev. Sydney Strong of Walnut 
Hills church are active in the work of reform. 

BELPRE.—Reyv. A. J. Williamson is doing noble 
work here. Three Sunday schools are maintained 
and the Endeavor Society is the largest in the 
county. A debt of $1,100, which has burdened the 
church for twenty years, has been raised. Additions 
have resulted from special services. 


Michigan. 

DeETROIT.—Plymouth. The services in the audi- 
torium continue to draw large congregations every 
Sunday night. Arrangements have been made 
whereby this church will now hold two services 
Sunday evening at thesametime. Rev. Jesse Povey, 
pastor of the Fort Street Church, has been secured 
as an assuciate with Kev. Morgan Wood, and will 
preach in the Tabernacle proper, while Mr. Wood 
continues his people’s service. Begioning in the 
fall Rev. Messrs. F. E. Davy of Benzonia College 
and W.B. Raymond of Grinnell College will both 
become associated in this institutional movement. 


Wisconsin. 

BIG SPRING —Since the meeting house was burned 
in 1893 efforts have been made to secure a new 
building, which is now well up, and the work is 
being pushed to completion. The people are widely 
scattered, some going ten miles to church in the 
schoolhouse. Rev. J. W. Hadden is pastor also at 
Jackson and Davis Corners. 

THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

ANOKA.—Mr. C. N. Hunt closed bis special work 
here March 24. The meetings were successful and 
left a healthy religious tone, which will continue to 
do good. One faithful family, which left here sev- 
eral years ago and moved into the country, bas done 
Sunday school work, which now results in a smal! 
but flourishing church in Ham Lake. A building is 
being erected, and the Anoka church has contrib- 
uted $40. 

MINNEAPOLIs.— Bethany hasa large Boys’ Brigade, 
which has been the means of increasing the attend- 
ance at Sunday school, as well as improving the 
discipline.—— Vine. During the thirteen years’ 
ministry of Rev. S. V. 8. Fisher, which has just 
closed, the church has increased from ten members 
to 170, over 200 additions having occurred. A house 
of worship has been erected, which was then moved 
to a better location. 

St. PAuL.—German. This work is connected with 
the People’s Church as a branch and has developed 
so that the Sunday school crowds the chapel. Ef- 
forts are being made to erect a new house.——Beth- 
any, embarrassed by debt, has been pastorless for 
several months and is now making an effort to 
secure a pastor. 

Maprtson.—Rev. E. A. Powell has commenced work 
with encouraging features. An attempt to divide 
the small American population by introducing an- 
other church has failed. 

STEWARTVILLE. —Since the dedication of the 
new building congregations have largely increased. 
There have been some revival interest and fourteen 
additions to the church. 

MANTORVILLE.—Since the coming of Rev. How- 
ard Mudie the church building has been improved, 
a belfry, porch and prayer-room being added. Con- 
gregations have largely increased by people from 
the surrounding country. The pastor has accepted 
an invitation to remain another year. 

Kansas. 

Fort Scorr.—The church has steadily gained 
ground until its condition and outlook were never 
better thannow. Its favorable location, its freedom 
from debt, the activity of its membership and the 
growth of the city are contributing causes to its 
strength. The Woman’s Missionary Society is es- 
pecially active. 

ATCHISON.—Rev. F. H. Allen is finishing a course 
of fourteen stereopticon lectures on the Life of 
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Christ in a church that never before has had even- 
ing congregations. He has recently resigned the 
pastorate, to take effect May 12, which completes 
three years and a half where he was first engaged 
for one year. 

Nebraska. 

LINcCOLN.—In March the three English-speaking 
Congregational churches closed a series of fellow 
ship meetings held in the afternoon and evening. 
They were of especial interest and well attended. 
There is a growing tendency among the churches 
here to observe the Lenten season. In a genera! 
way the evangelical churches have been conducting 
successful revival services. 

RIVERTON. — Prof. Samuel Williams has been 
preaching for the past six months with great ac- 
ceptance and he was ordained by council April 3. 
The church, which was much discouraged at the 
time of his coming, has gathered its forces to- 
gether, has been paying steadily the parsonage debt 
and an obligation to their previous pastor. All de- 
partments are now efficiently organized and there 
is promise of enlargement. Mrs. Williams, who has 
been intimately associated in reform school work, 
is of great assistance in the parish. At the public 
service the sermon was by Rev. A. E. Ricker. 

North Dakota. 

DicKINson.—Rey. J. D. Whitelaw bas assisted the 
pastor, Rev. Jobn Orchard, in a series of meetings 
of great help in the community. The church was 
also richly blessed and the people deeply impressed. 
Large congregations were present, and many con- 
fessed Christ. 


CoorerRsTown.—Reyvy. E. 8. Shaw began his pasto- 
rate April 7. A quiet but effective work has been 
going on for several weeks. The Baptist car Evan- 
gel bas been here and a good work has been ac- 
complished. Several new members have united 
with the Congregational chureb, which now has 
new lifeand hope. It is expected that the church 
will regain its former power and influence in the 
region. For a time it was greatly depleted by re- 
movals. 

CUMMINGS AND Buxton.—Rev. C. H. Phillips 
preached his farewell sermons March 31, having 
completed almost a ten years’ pastorate, during 
which the churches have been greatly strengthened. 
Two buildings have been erected, besides an excel- 
lent parsonage. From this field came the large 
gifts which gave Fargo College a building, to which 
Mr. Phitlips contributed no little effort. ‘ 


Winpsor.—Rev. 8. F. Porter, who for several 
years has supplied some of the smaller fields in the 
State for the summer, has just returned and expects 
to take up the work here and in Mt. Pleasant and 
Sharlow, stations west and southwest of James- 
town. 

HILLsBoro —This field suffered severe losses last 
year. Its leading member died and some of the 
best families have removed from the place. The 
work is progressing, however, and the church holds 
the leading place among the English-speaking 
churches of the town. Rev. H. B. Harrison and his 
wife have done faithful work here. 


FARGO.—A great temperance revival, conducted 
by Mr. A. C. Rankin of Pittsburg, Pa., has been 
held recently. Audiences of nearly 1,000 persons 
have greeted the speaker night after night. The 
prohibition convention, called in the interest of the 
better enforcement of the law, wasalso well attended 
by representatives from all parts of the State. It 
was a successful gathering and the State Enforce- 
ment League has been organized and arrangements 
made for thorough enforcement of the law. North 
Dakota stands in the forefront of the movement 
against the saloons. The law is well maintained in 
most parts of the State and the present movement 
will result in still greater improvement. 

PACIFIC COAST 
Washington. 

WALLA WALLA.—A new church of twenty mem- 
bers was organized, March 19, at Whitman Mission, 
consisting of a church previously organized at some © 
distance and eight new members from the Whit- 
man neighborhood. The new work has grown out 
of the efforts of members of the First Church, es- 
pecially of Miss E. M. Seelye, who has superin- 
tended a Sunday school in the neighborhood for 
nearly ayear. It bears the name of Whitman and 
Eells Memorial Church and will be located in a rich 
farming country six miles trom town. Mrs.N.F. 
Cobleigh will be the pastor. The First Church, 
through the missionary efforts of its members, is 
seeking to establish other similar centers of influ- 
ence in this fine agricultaral section. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BARTEL, H. B., Oberlin Seminary, to Roseland, La. 


Accepts. 
BELL, Thos., to Selma, Ala. Accepts. 
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DONOVAN, Dav., formerly of Madison, Minn, to 
» Paynesville, 

EAST, Wm. R., Gate City, Ala , to Tidmore 

E BREE, debi H., to continue in Linwood, Kan. Ac- 


bot! HR OOK, Frank P, formerly of Plaistow, N. H., 
ne cepts call to Pavilion ‘Ch , Biadetord, Me., to begin 


yl. 

shea, Pliny B, Cresbard and Myron, 8.D, to Gann 
Valley, Duncan, Pleasant Valley and Ree Heights. 
Accept 

HILL, K Geo., Cleveland, O., accepts call to permanent 
pastorate of Plymouth Ch., Newark, 

HULL, Geo. H., to Severy, Kan. Accepts, and bas be- 
gun work. 
JENKIN s, J. Alex., Dundaff, Pa., to Mt. Carmel. 

KIR KPATRICK, Jno. E., Chicago Seminary, to Sea- 
brook, Kan. Ace vs and will supply Sunnyside also, 

Mcv AIN, Andrew to Balm of Gilead Ch., Central, 

Ala. Ae cepts. 

Me CLEOD, Anéreq as , to Stafford Springs, Ct., for an- 
other year, Acce 

MERCER, Henry pow, Io., to Sultan, Wn. Accepts. 

MERRILL, Wm. H., "to cont inue in Gaylord, Ct., for six 
months 

MILLER, P. Edw., Bangor Seminary, to Sumner, Me. 

MILLER, Sam. D., Oberlin Seminary, accepts call to 
S. Hartford, N. Y. 

MOORE, Jno. D., to Longton, Kan. Accepts. 

MUDIE, Howard, to remain another year in Mantor- 
ville, Minn. Accepts, 

PHARR, T. A., to Union Ch,., Georgiana, Ala. 

RIVES, E J. (U. B), to Pawnee, Vkl. Accepts 

ROBINSON, 8. H, Lowell, Mass., to Ludiow, to supply 





also in Tyson, Vt. Accepts. 
SLASOR, Leroy V., to Partridge, Kan. Accepts. 
WILLIA Ms, Mark W., to continue as ape in Bureau 
and De Pue. Hil, another year, Acce ept 
WILLIAMS, Wm., to remain another year in Milltown, 


Ordinations and Installations. 


CARROLL, Chas. W., i. Hough Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O. 
April 3. Sermon, ‘kev. ©. 8. Mills; other parts, Rev. 
yy | J. G. Frazer, D. D., J. W. Malcolm, HU. M. Ladd, 

, 1. W. Metcalf. 

POOL Bs, Francis A, 1. Topsfield, Mass., April 2. Ser- 
mea Rev. E. C. Ewing; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. A. Hall, T. F, Waters, J. W. Buckham, C. B. Rice, 


Db. D. 

WILLIAMS, Sam, o. Riverton, Neb., April 3. Sermon, 
Rev. A. E Ricker; other parts, Kev. Messrs. Harmon 
Bross, A. F. Newell, il. O. Spelman, G. W. Mitchell. 


Resignations. 
ALL EN, Frank H, Atchison, Kan., to take effect May 


BAS’ TEL, Fred. T., lowa City, Io., to enter upon work 
in the Presbyterian Church. 

one Kaward D, Pownal, Me., to take effect 
Apr 

ithe, Ezra E., Hot Springs, 8. D., to take effect 
Ju 

Hit KMOTT, Jno. V ,Mendon, Mich , and retires from 
active service at the age of 80. 

LANGE, Jno. G., anes, Neb. 

McALLISTE ER, Alex., Mapleton, Minn. 

MASON, Jro. , Mattison and Batavia, Mich. 

MOORE, Dan. tr, Colebrook, Ct. 

MOORE, Wm., Little Falls, Minn. 

NORC ROSS, Flavius V., Andover, Me., withdraws res- 
ofreet 

MITH, Wm, Huntington, Ore. 


Churches Organized. 


BART BOLD?. 8. D., March 1. Thirty members, 
STONEHAM, Me., First, March 31. Thirty-one mem- 


bers. 
Miscellaneous. 

BRADFORD, Geo. ah Bristol, Me., has been elected 
papery inet of schoo 

Cc p. as tT Anson C, visteth, ), closes his pastorate in Hook- 

. H., Ap’ ril 

DeL ‘ONG, Thos, W., Ainsworth, Neb., is obliged by ill 
health to be absent from his ulpit tor a time. 

DIXON, Jas. J. A. T , Atwood, Kan., is reported as much 
better for his vacation in Lexas. 

DUNNELLS, A. Fred., Bath, Me., has recently received 
from the C. E. Society of his church a Standard Dic- 
tionar 

LEWIS Teeorge 8., Berwick, Me., resumed a pastorate 
revently, after an illness lasting ail winte 

SHURTLEFK, Ernest W., rhe iy taco Mass , on his 
birthday received a gold watch from his parishioners. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MINNESOTA. 
Nordhoff, 2 3 on ne ga 8 15 
Pacific , arere, May- Mankato 5 5 
flowe — 4 St. Paul, "Atlantic, — 7 
San Berardino, 8 16 NEBRASKA. 
S. Riverside, 23 Doniphan, eae” 
ILLINOIS. Upland, a 
Alton, 5 8 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Chicago, Pilgrim, = 5 15 puntin, me oe 
ialesbarg, Knox St., 7 7 Greenfield, 
Malta, 12 12 Rochest 4 3 
Marseilles, sg g Rochester, 4 
NEW YORK. 
INDIANA. ‘ ’ 
Coal Bluft, 10 10 Muuyine, is is 
Indianapoit, eal - Sinclairville, es 
Pilgrim 2 3 OHIO. 
Macksville, 10 11 Canfield, 2 12 
Shipshewana, 19 27 N. Madison, 13 13 
OREGON. 
IOWA. 
Clackamas, 7 
Belmond, 15 15 Hood River,Riverside,7 7 
Cherokee, 20 4 Salem, la 14 
odge — 12 
Hampton, B13 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
sakeport 45 57 Bartholdi, — 380 
eees c ity, — bb Sate - 4 
nawa, — 47 a City, 32 36 
Preston, ree 4 sb mache TON 
Red Oak, 7H WA NGTON. 
Sloan, 15 15 Walla Walla, First, 3 3 
Whiting, 16 i9 Whitmanand Eells, 5 # 
Winthrop, 32 34 Whitman, — 0 
KANSAS. P ae : 
uroraville — | 
Leavenworth, 3 3 Baraboo, - 17 
Tonganoxie, 5 5 Fox Lake, —- i 
MASSACHUSETTS. OTHER CHURCHES. 
4 Buena Vista, Col., 3 
Amesbury, Union, (3 3 Carrington, N.D. — 13 
Leominster. 22 25 
Lowell, Eliot, ne Kidon, Mo 1 4 
N. wc Rewer tos * Hyde Park, ‘vt, North,4 5 
Roc heste T, 4 4 Pi : 
Webster, 1 3 Plymouth, Ct 418 
ee ‘R. 1. »Plym- 5 
MICHIGAN. outh 8 
Stoneham, Me., First, 25 3i 


Ada, First, 5 7 Churches with less 
Second, 3 3 than three, 


Total: Conf.,69; Tot., 891. 
Total since Jan.1. Oonf., 7,973; Tot,, 12.174 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The information committee of a society in Del 
Norte, Col., prepares copies of a weekly bulletin of 
Endeavor news, each member of the committee 
having charge of some special department. 


Eighty-one dollars toward the tuition of a young 
man in Yankton College was given by the Puritan 
Society of New York from the proceeds obtained 
from jugs that had been issued to members of the 
society last year. In these jugs each member was 
to put an offering whenever he had occasion for 
special thankfulness. 

The membership of the Morris Brown Society, 
New Orleans, furnishes the church one deacon, two 
assistant deacons, the clerk, usher, organist, all but 
two of the choir, the superintendent of the Sunday 
school, secretary of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety and officers in the young people’s literary 
society, while the secretary of the Sunday school is 
a member of the Junior society. 

The society at El Fuerte, Mexico, connected with 
the work of the American Board, has contributed 
for missions two cents a week from each member, 
on the average, besides giving a good amount toward 
church expenses.—— fhe East Society in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., hasit in mind to establish a circulating library 
for firemen, and bas made a start by giving some 
books to the company at the nearest fire engine 
house 

At the session of the convention on ‘ Patriotic 
Day,” Saturday, July 13, the presiding officers will 
be Rev. P. 8. Henson, D. D., Rev. William Patterson 
and Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D. Besides the ad- 
dresses from representatives of different sections of 
the country, there will be open parliaments on 
‘* What are you doing for America?” and one of these 
will be conducted by Rev. W. G. Clarke, the leader 
of the crusade against gambling in Chicago. The 
mass meeting on the Common will be addressed by 
Governor Greenhalge, Mayor Curtis, Dr. Donald 
McLauren of Detroit and others, and Kev. 8. F. 
Smith, D.D., will read America. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Plans for the summer gatherings at Northfield, 
just published, indicate that this famous resort still 
holds a unique place among the Christian forces of 
the present day. During May Dr. C. I. Scofield of 
Dallas, Tex., will give Bible readings at the seminary 
and at the Mt. Hermon School. Ten days after the 
graduation exercises at these two institutions the 
World’s Student Conference opens its sessions, 
lasting from June 29-July 9, then comes the Young 
Women’s College Conference, from July 20-30, 
and finally the General Conference of Christian 
Workers from Aug. 3-15. Mr. Moody will be present 
during the summer, preaching and teaching from 
time to time, and, as usual, there will be an array 
of notable speakers selected from both continents. 


es 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Dr. Henry M. 
Field were born the same day of the same 
month of the same year. Both celebrated 
their seventy-third birthday last week, and 
Dr. Field, in the Evangelist, pays a tribute to 
his twin brother: ‘I look upon Edward Ev- 
erett Hale as one of the most fortunate men 
of his generation, in that in a life of more 
than seventy years he has kept, not only the 
strength of his early manhood, but his faith 
in goodness and in truth. He has been a 
preacher of righteousness, but never turned 
away from the people if they did not heed his 
warnings. Reformers as a class are not the 
most sweet-tempered of men, and will some- 
times curse the generation that will not listen 
to them.” 

Zion’s Herald has a symposium on What 
Sould Be the Attitude of Methodism Towards 
the Roman Catholic Church? which is re- 
markable for the breadth and charity displayed 
by the contributors. Rev. George S. Skene 
says: “If the millions of Methodists will be 
as liberal with their money, as loyal to their 
church, and as faithful to their covenant vows 
as the average Roman Catholic is, the question 
of papal supremacy in this Protestant nation 
will never truuble us.’”’ Rev. W. I. Haven, 
son of Bishop Gilbert Haven, says: ‘ Has 
Methodism bad a conscience so long sensitive 
on the matter of receiving public moneys for 
ecclesiastical ventures? Has it so wholly iso- 
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lated itself from politics, where it was so situ- 
ated that it could have political influence, 
that it can afford to be hot-tempered in its 
denunciation of what it has come to recognize 
as harmful and rightfully to be condemned ? 
Our elder brother’s weaker conscience can 
never be educated by the spirit of railing or 
wrath.” Rev. C. FE. Harris believes that‘ agi- 
tations, which seem the forerunners of new 
and important revolutions, are shaking the 
venerable church to its center. Contact with 
our fresh civilization and our forms of Protes- 
tantism are leavening it mghtily,and helping 
greatly in the struggle. Our attitude toward 
it ecclesiastically should be that of recognition 
and doctrinal fidelity.” 

The Chicago Record says: ‘‘ There is hardly 
a public question before the people today that 
is not chiefly a moral one, and the question of 
good government is wholly so. Every year 
these questions are withdrawing themselves 
from partisan, although not party, politics ; for 
all party men are not partisans. The old 
motto,‘Our party right or wrong,’ has ceased 
to appeal to the people, if it has not now be- 
come repulsive to a majority even of party 
men. Year by year the independent force in 
party politics is becoming more powerful, but 
the independent voter is almost invariably a 
party man; he differs from other party men in 
that he is not a partisan.” 

The Christian Register says that a good deal 
that poses as Americanism today is “ foolish, 
unpatriotic drivel.’ 


ABROAD. 


I. Zangwill, the clever young author, a 
Jew resident in London, gives in the April 
North American Review his opinion of The Po- 
sition of Judaism. He confesses that‘ speak- 
ing broadly, if Christianity had succeeded in 
eliminating the Jews, the religious history of 
Europe would have been the same as today.”’ 
He asks, ‘* How are we to reconcile the con- 
ception of a nation destined to be God’s wit- 
nesses among the heathen with a thousand 
years of unobtrusive stagnation?’ and makes 
a very inconsequential answer. But though 
Judaism has stood still he aftirms, “ Israel 
never. ... Through Spinoza it affected the 
whole course of modern philosophy ; through 
Ricardo it founded political economy ; through 
Karl Marx and Lassalle it created socialism ; 
through its financiers and politicians it has 
time and again shaped European politics... . 
Today it looms large in the arts and letters 
and Bourses of every capital of civilization.” 
But, he proceeds to point out, “‘ We are con- 
fronted with the curious fact that the indi- 
viduals through whom Israel has influenced 
the world have been for the most part di- 
vorced from the body proper.” 

The Daily Chronicle (London) thinks that 
there is much reason to believe that the worst 
that is said about the Armenian horrors is 
true, and it adds: ‘“‘ Now, nothing is, unhap- 
pily, more certain than that the British gov- 
ernment holds a heavy responsibility in this 
matter, and that if we do not act we make 
ourselves particeps criminis, a kind of sleeping 
partner, in the guilt of Turkish officialism and 
military violence. Our very occupation of 
Cyprus is supposed, according to the Berlin 
treaty, to be undertaken as a kind of pledge 
to secure good government for the Christian 
population of Armenia. That is the only moral 
title to Cyprus that we can show to the world.” 


een pases cemeens 


O, I believe that all about us, touching our 
elbows today, waiting in the store and in the 
street, looking into our faces across the table, 
are people who are waiting for the touch of a 
living, earnest Christian in order to be led 
into the kingdom of God.— B. Fay Mills. 


on i ~ 


The true verifying of Scripture lies in its 
application from point to point in life. This 
is the highest criticism, and it is a criticism 
which is independent of every other.—British 
Weekly. 
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A QUESTION OF Economy.—The difference be- 
tween true and false economy is admirably illus- 
trated in this issue in the announcement by the 
Paine Furniture Co. in another column, There are 
many persons who actually deny themselves one 
dollar’s worth of comfort to save a quarter’s worth 
of cost in furnishing. Such economy is really ex- 
travagance. When modern furniture can be pur- 
chased at as small a price as is now quoted at the 
Paine warerooms, it is surprising that any one 
hesitates to purchase it. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





PHIPPIN—STANLEY~—In Islesford, Me., March 30, by 
Rev. Charies E. Harwood, Fred W. Phippin and Inez 
M. Staniey. 





Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





DANA--In Portland, March 22, Ella W., wife of Wood- 
bury S. Dana. She was treasurer of the Maine Branch 
of the Woman’s Board for many years and will be 
greatly missed throughout the State. 

DARLING—In Somerville, March 31, Samuel Darling, 
tather of Hon. 8. C. Darling, aged 90 yrs. } 

DORCHESTER—In Melrose, April 1, Merial A., wife of | 
Rey. Daniel Dorchester, Db. LD, She spent four years | 
in founding schools for Indian women when ber hus- | 
band was Indian commissioner under President Har- | 
rison. j 

ELLIS—Iu Cambridge, April 1, Harry Ellis, superin- 
tendent of the Manual Training School. Peculiarly 
titted 10 win the respect and love of boys, he had 
made the school over which he presided a modei one. 
His funeral was a public function. 

GARDNER-—In Hipvgham, March 18, of apoplexy, T. O. 
Gardner, deacon ot the church and treasurer of the 
parish for many years, aged 74 yrs. 

NASON—In Baltimore, March 19, Elias Craig Nason, 
formerly a resident of Fall River and Boston, where 
he was prominent in various forms of Christian work. 
He was president of the Y. M.C. A. in the former city 
and a deacon in the Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury. 

PECK—In Pittsfield, April 5, Hon, Jabez L. Peck, aged 
68 yrs. He was a deacon for many years in the First | 
Church and held important trusts in both civic and 
business life. 

TOBEY—In New Bedford, April 6, Maria P., widow of 
the late Charles R. Tobey, and motherof Rey. Rutus B. | 
Tobey, associate pastor uf Berkeley Temple. 

WILLIAMS-—In Montrea!, Canada, March 28, Ella F. M., 
daughter of the late Rev. N. 8. Dickinson, and wife 
of Charies T. Williams, aged 45 yrs. Inheriting ber 
father’s love of temperance work, she had been for 
the past three years president of the Canadian Na- 
tionai W. C. T. U., and also treasurer of the World’s 
W.c.T.U 


DEACON EDWARD D. BOYLSTON. | 

A tower of strength has falien in the death of Deacon 
Edward D. Boyistun, at Amherst, N. H., March 22, aged 
sl yrs., 1 mo., 24 dys. The tamily stock was deeply 
rooted in Christian devotion. His grandfather, Captain 
Edward Boylston, not only served as a patriot officer 
during our war for independence, but sufferea severely 
from imprisonment for his country’s sake. His fatner, 
Richard Boytston,a man of rare personal worth, was 
early trained to the art of the printer, and took full 
charge ot the Farmers’ Cabinet soon atter its first issue, 
upwards of eighty-five years ago. Perhaps uo journal 
in New Hampshire history has been more venignly in- | 
fluential than this, passing from sire to son and con- 
tinuing in the care of the third and fourth generation, 
until now almost at the century's close, 

Iu the atmosphere of this independent and pious pa- 
per Deacou Boylston was reared and to it he gave the 
flower of his life. His Christian experience commenced 
in youth, and his activity in religious revival while a 
student at New Ipswich Academy was gratefully re- 
membered by many who were permanently biessed by 
his influence. It was his purpose to enter the gospei 
ministry, and a course of preparatory study was actu- 
ally commenced in Gilmanton Theologicat Seminary, 
but finding his eyes unequal to the requisite study he 
went back to the business of his boyhood and found in 
it a providential field for wide usefulness. U 





Under the 
consecrated management of his father the Cabinet had 
taken a place next to the Bible in the affections of a 
large circle of readers. Beneath his own care it met 
with many rivals but never lowered its high standard 
of purity or principle. The heart of a knightly cham- 
»xion for ali Christian reform throbbed through every 
fasue, and its choice articles, original and selected, ulti. 
mately reached a wide circulation through the columns 
of the New England Newspaper Union. 

After his graceful transfer of editorial responsibility 
to younger bands, his pen continued busy witn frequent 
poems, cards, bookiets and volumes of permanent his- 
toric interest. He was printing, with his own hands, 
the first pages of a history of the Sabbath school when 
pneumonia arrested his good work and closed his beau- 
tiful life of earthly service. His was the pen of a ready 
writer, He put essential truth intosuch simple, attract- 
iveand forcible style that the common people heardand 
read him gladly. A good citizen in every sense, his de- 
vout labors were abundant in his own church and con- 
ference. The Young Men’s Christian Association found | 
a youthful zeal in their State canvass beneath his snowy 
locks. The New England Evangelistic Association had | 
in him a most zealous supporter. He gave liberally and 
widely time and treasure from his affluent means in 
Christian benevolence. His pened made Busyfield, 
as he called his home, a most delightful place. He was, 
to quote his own words in tribute to a friend, a ‘man 
whom the boys aud the birds all loved.” His manner 
was always winsome, his spirit that’of a true follower 
of Jesus, tull of faith and of the Holy Ghost. Hence his 
friends were a bost. Persons graduated from the Cabi- 
net office to shine in conspicuous public positions. The 
youth who felt his inspiring touch grew up into genuine 
greatness. His works do follow him. 

In all his domestic relations the good deacon was 
most happy, yet not without affliction. Years ago the 

yife of his youth, Mrs. Mercy P. (Perkins) Boyiston, 
preceded him to the bettercountry. An only son, David 
©. M. Boylston, also died in the full promise of early 
manbood. Of his family there still suryive his widow, 
Mrs. Josephine E. Boylston, and three daughters, Mrs. 
A. A. Kotch and Mrs. H. C, Dodge of Amherst and Mrs, | 
E. F. Locke of Medford, Mass. G. F. M. 


MRS. RUTH P. CURRIER. 

Mrs. Currier, who died in Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 14, 
at the age of seventy-six, was born in Danvers, Mass., 
and resided there until six years ago, when, with ber 
husband, she moved to Philadelphia to spend the last 
years of her life with her daughters. A long and | 


| has a larger sale than any other sarsaparilla 
| or blood purifier shows the great confidence 
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useful life was given to her. She was one of the first 
members of the Maple Street Church in Danvers, 
Mass., and was for many years a teacher in the Sabbath 
school. Faithful in all her duties to the church she so 
dearly loved, and in which she so earnestly labored, 
she never “ wearied in well doing,” or thought any 
task too difficult when about her Master’s work. 

in her home there was always a kindly welcome for 
young and old, and, as a friend writes of her, * Every- 
body loved her, for she was everybody's friend, always 
ready. with ber kind t and useful hands, to ren- 
der consolation and assistance.” Though suffering in- 
tensely during the last year of her life, she was very 
vatient and willing to accept whatever her loving 
‘father might send to her. The following lines, written 
in her trembling hand, were found in her Bible after 
her death. 


Calm and peaceful flow the waters 
As I wait upon the shore, 
Listening for my Pilot’s sigwal; 
He will guide me safely o'er. 


There to join again the loved ones, 
Long since vanished from my sight; 

Freed from earthly care and sorrow, 
No more pain and no more night. 


O, if my halting feet e’er reach 
The heavenly mansions fair, 
Life’s conflict, toil and sorrow, 













In mercy’s guise, have led me there, 


tr April 1895 
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edicine 


Is so important that you should be sure to 
get THE BEST. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
proven its unequaled merit by its thousands 
of remarkable cures, and the fact that it 





the people have init. In fact it is the Spring 
Medicine. It cures all blood diseases, builds | 
up the nerves and gives such strength to 
the whole system that, as one lady puts it, 
‘*It seemed to make me anew.” 

If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla | 
for your Spring Medicine do not buy any 
substitute. Be sure to get 


‘“*T was all broken down in health, so 
weak and nervous I was hardly able to be 
up. I had severe pains in my side, and 
headache. I would often have to stop when 
going upstairs on account of palpitation of 
the heart. I had noappetite and a distressed 
feeling in my stomach. I resolved to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I took two bottles and 
have not had a spell of sick headache for 
four months, feel well, work all day and eat 
heartily. My friends remark how well I am 
looking. I think all nervous, run down 
people ought to take it, especially nursing 


| mothers.” Mrs. S. Asuwortu, Eaton, O. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 
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REALLY EXTRAVAGANT. 


man can go from Boston to New York with- 


out riding in the cars. It will take him a long 


but he will save his car fare. Of course, 
economy is really extravagance. 


Similarly a man can do without a doctor when 


—l ill. It may keep him a long time in bed, but he 


will pull through at last and save a large 
economy. 


medical bill. Yet it would be very foolish 


Does it never occur to you that a similar extravagance in kind, if not in degree, is 


| your failure to own a good Library Table? Think of the comfort, order and convenience 


which you lose by not owning such a Table. If rightly constructed you can draw your 


chair up to it as easily as to a dining table. 


Oval is the favorite shape, and five drawers 


are none too many if you propose to use it constantly. 
We are quoting some sensational prices on Library Tables this week. We have an 


immense assortment of sizes. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 








PARABOLON. MAGIC LAN TERN S listidaatbaiie 


are money earners and profitable otherwise. “il, Lime, or Electric Light. 
Views illustrating pyar and educational subjects. Send for coualogue.. 
TON 3 


ekman St., New York; 50 Bromfield St. 


J. B. COLT & co. 189 La Salle St., Cu1caco; 131 Post Street, SAN FRANcIsco, 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


A most gratifying feature of the times 
is the advance ‘in wages. The advances 
recently reported are restorations to the rates 
in force two years ago, but as employment 
was at that time very general and wages 
quite satisfactory there is nothing to alloy 
the satisfaction at the restorations. Within 
a few days notices have been given of ad- 
vanced wages at the great coke works of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., at Stevens’s woolen 
mills, Lawrence, at the Poland Paper Co. mill, 
at the Washington mills, Lawrence, at the 
woolen mill of Chapin & Co., Northboro. 
A strike at North Adams for a ten per cent. 
increase in wages has been met by an offer 
to increase five per cent. At Haverhill there 
is prospect of an agreement as to a scale of 
wages where there bas been much dispute. 

A large iron manufacturer in the vicinity 
of Boston tells the writer that March orders 
were astonishingly large, far ahead of any 
month for a year, but nevertheless he thinks 
the spurt but temporary, and the outlook has 
not made any further gain since April opened. 
In the West the Illinois Steel Co., one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in the country, 
is stated officially to be running full time, 
and giving employment to 5,500 men. Still 
there are no large orders ahead, as there 
would be in ordinarily good times, and es- 
pecially in the steel rail department is the 
absence of orders noticeable. 

But as to the iron trade generally a trade 
journal speaks most hopefully. Large con- 
tracts, amounting to 3,000,000 tons, have been 
recently made for Lake Superior Bessemer 
ores, and at prices from ten to twenty-five 
cents above last year’s prices. Evidently 
some buyers have confidence in values and 
know where the finished product is to go. 

New England cotton mills are prospering 
or suffering most unevenly. The makers of 
ginghams report no improvement, while in 
other goods prices are up and mills have sold 
far ahead. The print cloth mills at Fall River 
continue to make large sales and to dispose 
of an enormous output. The woolen mills 
are rather busier, but foreign competition is 
very hard and profits are not satisfactory. 
The wool market is active and indicates that 
manufacturers are meeting the new conditions. 

The advance in hides and in leathers has 
worked rather badly for the shoe manufac- 
turers so far, but better prices are now being 
obtained for boots and shoes. The trade with 
the West presents an exception, it being very 
difficult to establish higher prices in that sec- 
tiov, or, in fact, to do much of any business. 

Good rains through the West within a few 
days mean a good deal for the 1895 crops, and 
hold out a promise of more trade in that sec- 
tion next fall. That the West is still sorely 
troubled by the poor crops of last year and 
the general collapse of 1893 is sufficiently evi- 
devced by the several bank failures coming 
to notice almost every week. 

Clearing house exchanges show for the 
whole country an increase last week of nine 
and seven-tenths per cent. For the whole of 
March the gain was seven and four-tenths 
percent. This is a moderate gain, but on the 
whole very satisfactory. 





You Are Losing 


if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust. Co. ‘secs, st 


Please mention Zhe Congregationalist. 





The Congregationalist 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Ner vous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous ,, .... 
yspepsia. 
Mental .. 
ailure. 


Freligh’s 
Tone 1 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail 
Small bottle, but 100 doscs 1m each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_Formula, descriptive pamphlet. “ii 
directions, testimonials, etc., te J 
address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Depression. 


. Formula on Every Bottle. 





Financial. 


The Nicaragua Canal, 


when built, will be the shortest water 
route for commerce from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The 


adsachsele 


BENEFI Tk 
Ss S 
SOcIAT!O 


is the shortest route from possible finan- 
cial disaster to an assured competency 
for the bereaved family. 

$10,500,000 Paid in Losses. 


Cost 60 per cent. usual rates. 





Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 
Special, General and State Agents. 


Geo. A. Litchfield, Pres., 
53 State St., Boston. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms, Loans to 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 











your money in a growing busi- 

ness,a monopoly. A good thing 

n es tostart yoursonin. Deals with 

the bestclassof people. Inthe 

manufacturing line. Can be 

earried on from any city. A safe, conservative invest- 

ment. Capital turned more than once a month. Par- 
ticulars to person or company with capital. 


| JOHN R. ELDER, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
suppiice, stated supplies and candidates. Addrevs Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOcIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen, Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
RgEv. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





———= - a 
Subscribers’ Wants. 

Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 

words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Kindergarten. A young lady with one year’s ex- 
erience in kindergarten would like to take charge of 
amily of small children for the summer References, 
— “Kindergartner,” 125 St. John St., New Haven, 
onn. 


Organ for Sale. Second-hand church organ for 
sale cheap. Two manuals, twenty-three registers. 
Inquire of H. A. Damon, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Tutor. A young married clergyman, a Harvard 
graduate now connected with the college and an ex- 
perienced tutor, about to live in various cities in Europe, 
would take some young man or woman to fit for college. 
Terms reasonabie. Address “Europe,” care of Con- 
gregationalist. 








Educational. 
g-™, CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
ks Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
. > Established, 1855. 


3 East 4TH STREBT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill: and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Alsoan elective English course. Advanced 
Semitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 60th year begins 
April 11, 1895, Best of home influences. Excellent 
sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory 
Observatory and Cabinets. Send_for illustrated 
Prospectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 

BRADFORD ACADETITY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, pecpaeetesy and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss [DA C. ALLEN, Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
and Boys. Fits for College. Fine buildings, tennis 
courts, wholesome surroundings. Spring term opens 
April9. New pupils received. Very favorable time 
to join the school. See circular. 

I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





NEw HAVEN, CONN., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College Preparatory. Appy, early. 
Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 





New York, New YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre, asuburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges _ Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
of house pupils limited totwenty. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Twenty years’ experience, number limited. Refer- 
ence, Rev. Jos. H. Twitchell, Hartford, 

Mrs. H. E. BLAKESLEE, 48 Sumner St., Hartford, Ct. 





MIENERALS.-» showy specimens, 35c. Moss Agate, 

Amethyst. Asbestos, Calcite, Dolomite, Crocidolite, 
Labradorite, Limonite, Hematite, Marmolite, Malachite, 
Geode Crystais, Obsidian, Milky Quartz. Pet. Wood, Tin 
Ore, Selemite. Ri se Quartz, Satin = par. Quartz Crystals. 
CHAS K. REED, 260 Main St., Worcester, Mass 
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EDUOATION. 


—— Prof. Thomas M. Drown, formerly of 
Lafayette College and now of the Massacbu- 
setts Institute of Technology, bas been elected 
president of Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 
A full professorship of modern languages 
has been established at Colorado College, and 
the chair will be occupied in Septemb:r, 1895, 
by a man whose character and training fit 
him in an unusual manner for the position. 
Mr. Louis A. E. Ablers is a graduate of 
Andover and of Harvard,a native of Norther 
Germany, and an earnest Christian man, 
thoroughly in sympatby with the ideal of 
Christian education which underlies the work 
done at Colorado College. H hasspent some 
time abroad and has but recently returned 
from Berlin and Paris. A brilliant scholar 
and an admirable instructor, he friends of 
Colorado College are to be congratulated upon 
the accession to the faculty. 








*BrRown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” will quickly 
relieve bronchitis, asthma, catarrh and throat dis- 
ease. Sold only in boxes. 


Music fr All 


“Roval Four-Hand Collection.” 


° 
88 delightful pianoforte duets from the best mod 

ern sources. Easy, bright anc with abundance of 

variety. Handsome covers, 50 Cents, postpaid. 


‘‘Banner Folio”’ 


For Violin and Piano. 

Compiled by Sep. Winner. A splendid collection, 
eontaining some of the most popular music of the 
day—songs, medleys. waltzes, quadrilles, marches, 
variations, etc. 64 Pieces, 96 Pages. Violin Part, 
60 Cents; Piano Part, 75 Cents; Both Parts, Com- 
plete, $1.00, postpaid. 


6“ a 1 ° ° eo  99 
Favorite Collection Piano Music. 

44 charming compositions from the best modern 
sources which hold an unchanging place in the favor 
of piano-players. Notdifficult. 160 pages. 50 Cents, 
postpaid. 


‘*Young People’s Classics.’ 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 51 Pieces from the 
best modern composers, tor young players. Also 
Vol. 2, containing 48 Pieces. Both books are rec- 
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Leading Makers of the World’s 


ORGANS 








A superb line of Organs for the needs of the home, 
in new and beautiful casings, representing al! the choicest 
Various designs for different sizes of rooms. The 
name ‘‘ Estey’? on an organ is a sure guarantee of its 


The peculiar sweetness of tone, joined to a re- 
markable depth and power, which has always been a famous 
characteristic of the Estey Organ, is especially valuable in 
ano instrument for chapel use. Our Chapel Organs are ex- 
ceptionally popular for Lodges, Lecture Rooms, etc. 


All our Church Organs contain the wonderful Estey 
Philbarmonie Reeds, with special action and bellows, thus 
securing that phenomenal tove which has made them famous. 
Read the testimonials from the pastors of some of the largest 





A 


| 


| 


ognized as the best collections of high grade easy | 


piano music published and are having an enormous 
popularity. Each, $1.00, postpaid. 


‘“*Good Old Songs.”’ 


A treasure book of over 100 songs which have been 
loved and sung by several generations. Piano (or 
ergan) accompaniment. $1.00, postpaid. 


‘¢The World’s Fair Collection of Patriotic 
Songs and Airs of Differ- 
ent Nations.’’ 

The book contains, besides the songs, national 
bymns and melodies, interesting biographical 
sketches of the composers, and information con- 
eerning the origin of the pieces. Handsome title, 
with flags of the nations. 50 Cents, postpaid. 


Favorite Collection Vocal Daets.” 


41 Easy Duets by distinguished composers, each of 
which has reached a high degree of popularity. 160 
pages, 50 Cents, postpaid. 


6é 99 
War Songs. 
Containing all the great war songs of the American 
nation. The most complete and popular book of the 
kind published. 52songs. 50 Cents, postpaid. 


Any book sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send 
Jor Descriptive Circulars. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DETSON & CO., N.Y. 


SHunet LIGHY 
CHU RCH 
nk’s Paten fleciors 
ad Me Oil, or — give 
e@ mus we softe: 
chea apent, Rod best light known 
forC tee — Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, etc. New and ei- 
ant designs. Send size of room. 
t circular & estimate. A liberal 
discount to churches & the trade 


1. P. FRANK, 561 Pearl 5t.,N.¥s 








Eatablished 1857. 
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Portable or Folding Organs, for domestic mission- 
ary and Evangelistic work. They are made in various sizes 
and styles, and we bring them within very modest limits of 
price. Four octave keyboards, reeds of great power, and 


This is peculiarly an ‘‘ Estey ’’ idea. These organs 
are designed and constructed with special reference to bard 
usage and severe climatic tests in tropical lands. They are 


Especially designed for the practice cf advanced 


Parlor: woods. 
{ excellence. 
| 
Chapel: 
| 
{ 
| 
Church: 
l churebes in this country. 
| 
Portable: 
| very liberal equipment. 
{ gartens, School Rooms, Nurseries, etc. 
{ 
7 . | 
Acclimatized: 
{ very pupular in missionary fields. 
f 
| students on the pipe organ. 
Students : { Fall Pedal Clavier, 3 to 19 stops. 
| 


placed on these choice organs. 


( See Special Catalogue of this remarkable organ. 
Th Phon rium | It is the result of twenty years’ study and labor vo perfect 
C 0 *| an organ of great power for the largest Music 
{ 


Churches, Auditoriums, etc. 


Send for Large Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Especially valuable for Kiuder- 


Made with two Manual and 
Very low prices are 


Ralls, 














A.B. &E.L.SHAW 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers o 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-nex 
catalogue. 









VORABLY Bay Ss 

Fae FURNISHED 23,0001020. 

5 enh SCHOOL & OTHER AMSLEIM 
UINE 


COG EN 
WEST-TROY N. V.lacic-mera. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FP® 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 











AL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
mY. BALTIMORE, MD 


In connection with our 
wholesale. business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
Guseatinisensieomanese 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 

658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

CFO OOOO OOOO 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘Nerve 









































Py Gratien On Roll Foundry 


ae oo Church, Belis & Chimes. 
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hest Award at World’s Fair. Gold 
Mid-winter Exp’n, Price, verms, etc., sup 
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Durable—Easily A plied. 
is manufactured 
Trinidad asphalt 
materials, and will not dry up 

and become brittle under ex- 
posure to the weather as coal- 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 5. 
Mrs. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, formerly of Ber- 

lin, now of Cambridge, presided, and directed 

the thought of the bour to preparation for 

Holy Week and the lessons our Lord would 

teach His disciples, especially to understand 

the Father and receive the Comforter. 

Miss Washburn read extracts from letters 
from Mrs. E. 8S. Hume of Bombay, Miss Bruce 
of Satara, Miss Gordon of Wai and others, and 
the missionaries upon the calendar for the 
week were all named and prayed for. Mrs. 
Greene traced the missionary interest of Miss 
Fowler, now in Sholapur, to ber grand mother’s 
personal acquaintance with missionaries, and 
to the influence of the “ India Circle’’ in West- 
field, Miss Stanwood read an interesting let- 
ter from Mrs. Gertrude Chandler Wyckoff, 
formerly of Madura, and well known by her 
lat ors of love in missionary meetings while in 
this country. Transferred by her marriage to 
the mission of the Reformed Church, she 
writes from her present station, Tirapuvanam, 
with warm love for the old board, which she 
calls her “own mother,” while she credits the 
new board with being ‘‘a very good mother- 
in-law.’ God speed our missionaries wherever 
tLey go—ours still in the one work! 

Mrs. Capron, who had been missed the last 
two Fridays, being called upon to atone for 
her absence by explaining where she had 
been and what she had been doing, reported 
attending the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Branch of W. B. M. I. at Grand Rapids, where 
among the good things she heard was an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Blatchford and a paper by Miss 
Pond, which some one attempted to compli- 
ment by saying it ‘sounded as if written by 
aman.’ She had also spent a Sunday in 
Kalamazoo and addressed an evening congre- 
gation. Mrs, Stuckenberg’s closing words 
suggested the existence of an alabaster box in 
many a bousehold which may be broken for 


our Lord, 
i 


WHAT MEN SAY. 

— A solid Jew today is a thousand times 
be'ter than an invertebrate Christian.—Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 

—— The need of the day in corporate affairs 
is for managers who have an eye single to the 
interests of their trusts. Such men will never 
be found as long as stockholders permit them 
to gamble upon their securities.—Judge Gri ss- 
cup. 





The Congregationalist 


—— England is at once a paradise and a hell 
—a paradise for the successful, a hel! for the 
failures... . We suppose things are fixed by 
eternal laws which are merely the accidents 
of indolence. The sacred principle of prop- 
erty which we appeal to as if it were a god, is 
but a god of yesterday, a god of our own mak- 
ing, and a god that we can unmake or remake 
in obedience to a bolier principle at any time. 
The sacred principle of property simply 
amounts to this, that in society a man is al- 
lowed to possess, and his position is secured, 
by the society itself, and, therefore, society 
can limit the extent of bis possession or his 
right by its own interest —Robert F'. Horton. 





LAUGHING babies are loved by everybody. Those 
raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk are comparatively free from sickness. /nfant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address for a copy to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 








is all you 
need to know 
about a 
Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding. 
If*S. H. & M.” is on 
the label of the bolt, 


TAKE IT. 


It’s the kind that lasts as 

long as the skirt. 

For sale by all dry goods 
dealers, 

A set of the'’S. H. & M." 
miniature figures showing 
the latest Favisian costumes 
with booklet on *‘ How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’’mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 600, N. Y. 


‘S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


WARREN'S SKIRT BONE. 


A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 

Used also in Revers, Collars and 
Sleeves, insuring perfect curves. Gives 
wonder ful effects not to be obtained by 
use of any other material. 

Ask your dealer for wt, or a 12-yards sam- 
ple sent postpaid for 65 cents. 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., 
THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN. 
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» Siceves and Skirts of 
our Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


i BR F Comes 
in three 
weights 
desire will be | A M 0 iS 
realized. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
3} lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
2) endorsed by all leading modistes. 
, Lining Counter — Dry Goods Stores. 
DSL ISELIN IED IEICE ED 
wr Zs 


5Oc. BARGAINS 


wumensmrsmrmenre IN ROSES and PLANTS. 
We want your trade, hence we offer these cheap 
bargains well knowing that once a customer 
of ours, ae one. Please tell your neigh- 
bors a 
Set A—10 om ‘blooming Roves, 10 Colors... S0c 
Lod 7 Prize Winning C hrysanthemums 60c 
* ©—10 Lovely Fuchsias, all qitoent.. . We 
« P—8 Fragrant Carnation Pinks ., id 
“ E—15 Choicest Rainbow Pansies. 
« F—12 Sweet Scented double Tube Roses Boo 
“ G—E legant Geraniums, al! different ec 
“ : -§ Flowering Begonias, choice kinds 
“ J—10 Vines and Plants, suitable for 
Vases and Baskets.............. 5 
“ K—12 Magnificent Coleus, bright colors 500 
“ L—4 Choice Decorative Palms, elegant 0c 
* M—4 Dwarf Ever-blooming Fr. Cannas We 
“* N—20 Packets Flower Seeds, all kinds Wc 
NO TWO ALIKE IN THESE SETS. 
Any 3 sets for $1.25, any 5 for $2. 
By mail postpaid, safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Order by the letters from 
this advertisement now as these introductory 
sets not in catalocne. This book contains 
everything you need for the carden and house. 
We mail it for 10c. in stamps. Weare the larg- 
est. rose growers in the world. Over one anda 
half million roses sold each year. 


The COOD & REFSE CO., 
Champion City Greenhouses, 
Box 148 SPRINGFIELD, ONTO. 
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send $1.00 for Agents’ Sample Books together with your references. 


ALFRED PEATS, 


Our $1,000 
Prize Designs 
are now 
Ready 


and our guide, ‘‘“How to Paper and Econo- 
Samples Free my in > i Decoration,” a anyone who 
will send us a description of the different rooms they have to paper; what they 
are used for, their height, and the colors desired. 

Over goo Amateur and Professional Designers competed for the $1,000 
offered by us for the best eight designs for Wall Paper last Fall. These 
Prize Designs are the Finest Productions of American Art. 
Are artistically colored, and will give a tone to your rooms that cannot be ob- 
tained from other papers. They are our exclusive designs and can be purchased 
ONLY FROM US orOUR AGENTS. 

° —These Elegant Prize Designs, which are the Finest 
The Price Wall aren to be fea will be sold by sample 
through the mail for 15 to 30 cts. per roll. GET THE BEST. 
In addition to these patterns we have 1,000,000 rolls of Wall Paper for Kitchens, Bedrooms, Halls, Parlors, 
Offices, Churches and Public Bulldings, some of them as Low as 3 cents a Roll. 


Agents Make Money Gee timers in eli 


If you have the time to spare and will 


take an interest in selling our Prize Designs and other papers, 


In ordering, send to nearest address. 


41-48 W. 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
186-88 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
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THE ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF DR. DALE, 


If he had done no other work than that 
which largely occupied his time between 
twenty and thirty years ago, platform work 
of a semi-political character, he would bave 
left his mark upon two generations and would 
have claimed from us, as evangelical Noncon- 
formists, a tribute of recognition and honor.— 
Methodist Recorder. 


His life and work are an impressive illus- 
tration of the value of religious liberty as a 
principle for churches and for states. Perfect 
freedom of investigation made of him a stead- 
fast champion of the central Christian veri- 
ties. Perfect freedom from state control and 
patronage as a teacher made him one of the 
most powerful religious forces in the state, 
while it gave him a position in the hearts 
of his countrymen which archbishops might 
envy.—Christian World. 


Whatever he touched he touched with a 
broad, large hand. Hence his effectiveness 
as an expounder of principles. On the plat- 
form he wielded a sledge hammer with a 
: wide and rhythmic swing. His speeches on 
‘ disestablishment twenty years ago made a 

deep mark, felt even today. . . . He has done 
' this for English Nonconformity—he has given 
it an ideal of doctrine blended with and sus- 
taining morality, and free alike from dogma- 
tism and mere sentiment.—Christian Leader 
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(Glasgow). 
I It has been the glory of English Puritan- 
4 ism ia both hemispheres that it believed pro- 
} foundly in the kingdom of heaven on earth. 


It may often have taken wrong means to se- 
cure the triumph of noble ends, but its heart 
was sound even when its head was most con- 
fused. Dr. Dale recalled to English Noncon- 
formity this great and worthy tradition of the 
era of Milton and Vane. Indeed, he made 
noble citizenship an element of the religious 
life, and in so doing gave body and substance 
to religion and idealism to politics. He may 
not have fully grasped the complete applica- 
tion of the religious ideal towards our com- 
plex social life of today, but at least he made 
the attempt, he aimed high. He struck with 
all his might at that base and contemptible 
doctrine that a man can do in his office or 
factory, in Parliament or municipal council, 
what he would not dream of doing inside his 
church.—Daily Chronicle. 
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AN announcement appears among our advertising 
on page 584 which deserves the attention of those 
who have any thought of covering old or new roofs 
with some substantial and durable material which 
will be at once easy to apply and moderate in cost. 
The Warren natural asphalt ready roofing is com- 
posed of sheets of felt thoroughly saturated with 
natural asphalt and cemented together with con- 
tinuous layers of the same material. It is claimed 
for this roofing that, as natural asphalt is a far more 
durable and stronger substance than coal tar, the 
Warren roofing has a decided advantage over other 
roofing composed wholly or in part of coal tar mate- 
rials. Itis said of this roofing that it will not dry 
f up or become brittle by evaporation under exposure 
to the heat of the sun, and for this reason retains 
its strength and pliability almost indefinitely. It 
is of light weight and low cost and can be applied 
by any person of ordinary intelligence. 
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| AennaidKGo. 
, FDOTISh : westmins 


Westininster, 
" Whittington, 
¥ Hall St. Michael's 
| (LOCKS, : chimes, 
| 5UWashington Stiect, 
Moston. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 


2NCHOR, 
Cincinnati. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, § 
Cincinnati. 
FA on i 
Pi ttsburgh. | 


JEWETT, 
" New York. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO | ~ 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 


the 
the 





*Cieveland. 


Salem, Mass. 


SITPMAN, 
Chicago. 


St. Louis and Chicago, 


From foundation 


stone to tip of spire, from priming to fin- 
ishing coat, for inside or outside painting 
use only Pure White Lead. 
brand (see list genuine brands). 
only way to be sure, 

Pure White Lead is easily tinted to any 
shade of color desired by using the Nation- 
‘al Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting col- 
lors, prepared expressly for this purpose. 
‘For further information send for pamphlet 
and color-card — sent free. 


NATION AL LEAD CO., 


Don’t mistake 
It is 


1 Broadway, New York. 





“Silver Plate - Wears.” CHAFI NG DISHES 





Recipe Book, yaxpsomery PRINTED, 
CONTAINING 40 VALUABLE RECIPES FOR 
THE CHAFING DISH, PUBLISHED IN CON- 
NECTION WITH OUR GENERAL SILVER- 
WARE BUSINESS. SEND FORA C OPy. 


FREE! 


Silver Plate OF OUR 2 MANUFACTURE 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 


Meriden lieieainin is 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mention this paper. 








THE NAME 


GLENWOOD 


MEANS the BEST for 


COOKING » 
HEATING. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 






















W.L. DoucLas 
$3 SHOE 323 2k. 

$5. CORDOVAN, 

FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 


$3.59 POLICE,3 SOLES, 


$2. WORKI y 
92 a rINCHENS, 


$2.$\75 — 





= SEND a ears. 
BES PAs 


eis A= SEITONLMASS 
Over <>< santion People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
e ve the best value for the mone 

They og s ual custom shoes in style and t. 

Their w wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 

The prices are uniform,---stam on sole, 

From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can, 














Luxury 2 Economy! 


are COMBINED in the 


QUIRES’ 
OFA — 









PRICES REDUCED. 
A Luxurious Article of Furniture. 
MATTRESS AND SPRINGS SEPARATE. 

Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


) SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


) 329 & 331 Tremont St., Boston. 
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WHAT THE PURITANS BELIEVED. 


Attendants upon the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting were treated last Monday to an in- 
teresting and exhaustive paper on the Reli- 
gious Opinions of the Fathers of New England, 
by Rev. E. H. Byington, D.D. In order to 
understand the Puritans, said Dr. Byington, 
we must know their views of religious truth, 
since these formed the keynote of their lives. 
First of all they were Protestants, of the in- 
tense and aggressive type developed by years 
of conflict with the Church of Rome. They 
asserted the authority of the Bible against the 
traditions of the church, but insisted on the 
right of private judgment as to its interpreta- 
tion. Each Puritan submitted with meek- 
ness to the teaching of God’s Word as he 
understood it. The first generation was char- 
acterized by a spirit of rare unworldliness. 
The great doctrines of religion were living 
themes and were discussed at the fireside, in 
the market and at all social gatherings. Their 
theology had been shaped by the hard experi- 
ences of their lives. They exalted the sover- 
eignty of God, and depended utterly upon 
Him for protection and success. John Cot- 
ton’s famous catechism entitled Milk for 
Babes sets forth distinctly the doctrines of 
the Trinity, the fall of man and original sin, 
and this was fed to several generations of 
Puritan children. All candidates for church 
membership were required to relate their re- 
ligious experience and state their belief, out 
of which custom grew the adoption of creeds. 

The speaker described the works of Shepard, 
Norton and the eloquent Thomas Hooker, 
who presented the theology of Calvin with 
great discrimination and tenderness. Later, 
when Calvinism was stated in harsher and 
more dogmatic terms, there appeared a decline 
in the religious spirit of the people, worldli- 
ness and formality creptin, and many churches 
adopted the corrupting and divisive Half-way 
Covenant. Following this came the preaching 
of Edwards and Whitefield, which emphasized 
the work of the Holy Spirit and the freedom 
and responsibility of man, and prepared the 
way for the great revivals which characterized 
the close of the last century and the beginning 
of the present one, and from which sprang 
the great missionary movements of our own 
times. Not least among the valuable features 
of the paper was an analysis of Calvinism, 
showing its strength and weakness, and of the 
type of character resulting from it. With a 
description of the modified form of Calvinism 
known as the New England theology the 
speaker closed. 


IN HONOR OF THE AUTHOR OF 
AMERIOA. 


The ‘‘ Hub’? was made the spokesman of 
the whole country last week Wednesday, 
when throughout two sessions in Music Hall, 
afternoon and evening, nearly 5,000 persons of 
all ages voiced in prolonged and enthusiastic 
outbursts the gratitude of 65,000,000 people for 
the nation’s hymn, America. Always young 
in spirit, though beyond his fourscore years, 
Dr. S. F. Smith, the writer of the hymn, was 
fittingly surrounded, as he sat on the platform, 
by hundreds of school children, whose thrill- 
ing voices led the great audience in a grand 
outpouring of patriotic song. The simple, but 


















For durability and tor 
cheapness tis prepa - 
*ahron 15 Avruly unrivalled. 








THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PAST 
POLISH for a quic! 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and _pol- 
ished with a cloth. 





Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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effective, story of the origin, growth and adop- OCOC0GO SECCO C00 SO Gee 
tion of the ‘ poor little waif, America,” was 
pleasing to young and oid, and, as told by its 
living writer, will ever be fresh in the minds 


of his hearers. 


Governor Greenhalge pleasantly expressed 
the sentiment of the day that the spirit of the 
songs of a nation may be traced in its laws; 
and he, together with other speakers, among 
them Dr. G. C. Lorimer, ex-Gov. J. D. Long, 
Col. A. A. Pope, Mr. J. W. Thayer, Professor 
Lincoln and Dr. Alvah Hovey, paid-tribute on 
tribute in terms of highest devotion to Amer- 


ica’s honored song writer. 


Other features of the celebration were the 
music, vocal and instrumental, the elaborate 
decorations and the warm greetings received 
from organizations and individuals all over 
the land. Mr. Curtis Guild, as chairman of 


the committee, presided at both meetings. 





The souvenir of Kimball Union Academy, 
mentioned on page 539 last week, can be ob- 
tained of Rev. G. H. French, Park Hill, N. H. 
The price, in cloth, is forty cents and twenty- 


five cents in flexible covers. 
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soap, the dirt has not stuck 


Result: Clean boy, clean 
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eMENNENS 
MEN rates 


Toilet Powder 


Approved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 
a Preparation for infants and adults. 
OSITIVELV = LIEVES 
PRICKLY HEAT, NETTLE R.: ASH, 
CHAFED SKIN, SUNBURN, Etc 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightfulafter shaving. Decorated Tin Box, 


Sprinkler Top. All druggists, or mailed 
for 25cents. Send for Free Samples. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., - NEWARK, N. J. 


PURE, MAPLE SUGAR. 


“ How to Procure Pure Vermont Maple Sugar & Syrup,” 
is the title of a work issued by the Vermont Maple Sugar 
Maker’s Association, containing the names and ad- 
dresses of the best producers in Vermont. Any one 
wishing to obtain Sugar or Syru up direct from the pro- 
ducers can get this pamphlet FREE by sending their 
address to 
Frank Kenfield, Prest., Morrisville, Vt. 








1. Planning. 
TIMELY ‘i 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist 4. Somebody is Wasting. 


5. Renewal of Good Citizen- 
Leaflets ship. 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 





the towel—it has been washed off in the water. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 
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Real, honest, pure, unadulterated soap, 
with the refining, whitening, beautifying juice of C4) 
the cucumber, oe perfumed. ) 











“Wrisley’s Ss : 
Cucumber Soap 


@ 10 CENTS A CAKE , 


& ( 
© HALF THE PRICE OF OTHER GOOD SOAP. If you can’t A it in your 
4 town send six 2-cent stamps for a full-sized cake by mail. 


3 ALLEN B. WRISLEY, cnicago 


Manetacturer of MION-ORADE TOILET SOAPS AND FLORENTINE PERFUMES } 
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will readily yield to Copco when 
you are obliged to say: 
‘*Just look at yourself! 
now don’t you come 
into this house until { 
you're clean,’’ temper 
justice with mercy; 
hand him a cake of 
Copco and he will soon 
be out of quarantine; 
and notice one thing, 
please ; if he has used 
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to him and been wiped off on 







towel, prompt dinner. 
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GLEN MILLS. 
Improved Graham 
Or Entire Wheat Flour. 


An Unequaled Food for All. 


Made by purely common sense and scientific 
principles! 

Recommended by all physicians as a Superior 
Food for Invalids! 

Contains all the nutritious elements necessary 
for the growth of 


Flesh, Bone and [luscle. 


2@> It is a natural food for brain-workers. 
Contains more life-sustaining forces than 
any other food. 

Put up in 5,10 and 25 Ib. bags, barrels and 
half barrels. 

Pure Water Crackers, cooked from Glen 
Mills Improved Graham Flour, together with 
a full line of the Glen Mills productions, 
may be procured at Dr. W. L. Johnson’s, 
82 and 84 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
Agent for Glen Mills. 

A trial of our goods will convince the 
most skeptical of their superiority over 
all others. 

N. N. DUMMER, Rowley, Mass. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


The Pilot is quite right in boasting of the 
action of the firm of Roman Catholics who 
contro] the bookstalls of Ireland. They sent 
back the entire portion of the edition of the 
English Review of Reviews in which Mr. W. T. 
Stead gave long extracts from Grant Allen’s 
last novel and termed it ‘‘the book of the 
month.”’ When Mr. Stead remonstrated they 
preached him a sermon on his responsibility 
as an editor. Would that we had some one 
of like disposition and determination among 
those who decide what shall and shall not be 
sold on newstands in the United States! 

A worthy movement is on foot, inaugurated 
by the home missionary board of the Congre- 
gational churches in Nebraska, to secure seed 
grain for farmers living in the vicinity of our 
churches who are unable to provide for them- 
selves. Acommittee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. 
J. D. Stewart and H, Bross and Mr. W. A. 
Selleck, has the matter in charge and sends 
out an appeal for contributions of money or 
corn to be delivered within the next sixty 
days, guaranteeing a wise distribution of the 
gifts. It is hoped that this plan to provide 
means for the unfortunate people to help 
themselves will meet with as ready a re- 
sponse as did the call for food and clothing. 
Contributions should be sent at once to W. A. 
Selleck, Lincoln, Neb. 

One of the “ring” bills before the New 
York legislature proposes to put the public 
charities of the city of Brooklyn in the hands 
of disreputable Republican politicians. Drs. 
Lyman Abbott and Meredith used their pul- 
pits, March 31, to tlame out in righteous indig- 
nation against the proposition. ‘ Diabolical,” 
said Dr. Meredith. ‘*Do you know what it 
means? It means diluted food and scanty for 
the poor people who cannot help themselves; 
it means shoddy clothing, it means stealing 
from the poor, helpless masses to put money 
year after year into the pockets of one man.” 
Eighty-five clergymen of the city since have 
petitioned Governor Morton to veto the bill 
if it passes the legislature. Another cf our 
clergymen in Brooklyn, Rev. Horace Porter, 
the same Sunday voiced his own and his con- 
gregation’s indignation at the soulless policy 
of the management of the trolley roads, a boy 
in the church mission school being the 105th 
victim of “ wanton greed ”’ and defiance of the 
public. 


—— — 


DEFINITIONS. 


FOLK-LORE: The psychological side of an- 
thropology.—Edwaid Clodd. 

A PHILOSOPHER who follows the golden 
mean is a man who runs zigzag between two 
extremes. He who does this is some time on 
the way before he arrives anywhere.—/, M. 
Barrie. 

CULTIVATION: Sympathy and appreciation 
for all forms of human thought, whether ex- 
pressed in literature or art or human en- 
deavor, just as philanthropy is sympathy and 
appreciation for all forms of human suffering 
and action. It means a training of tastes and 
feelings, so that what is great in thought, 
whether expressed in painting or literature or 
music, may be readily understood. It means 
sympathy with the beautiful as presented to 
the eye or ear. But, more than all, it means 
an interest in the intellectual and spiritual 
side of things as opposed to the purely prac- 
tical —J. J. Greenough. 





IN the spring nearly everybocy needs a good 
medicine. The impurities which have accumulated 
in the bloed during the cold months must be ex- 
pelled, or when the mild days come, and the effect 
of bracing air is lost, the body is liable to be over- 
come by debility or some serious disease. The re- 
markable success achieved by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and the many words of praise it has received, make 
it worthy your confidence. We ask you to give this 
medicine atrial. We are sure it will do you good. 
Read the testimonials published in behalf of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, all from reliable, grateful people. They 
tell the story. 
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“THAT DEATHLY FEELING.” 


People Often Speak of Having 
“Deathly Sensations.” 


What are the Actual Sensations of 
Death? 


Are There Really Any Feelings of Pain 
When Death Comes? 





Everybody has heard or used the expression, 
‘That deathly sensation.” 

By it is meant the awful sinking sensation— 
the feeling of terrible dropping away from us, 
as it were, of vitality, as the life principle 
wanes and ebbs toward death. 

Death itself is doubtless painless, but the 
awful sinking sensation which precedes death 
has been described as worse than pain. 

Nervous people frequently have this dread- 
ful feeling, and many who have been through 
the experience will recognize at once the 
graphic description of Mrs. B. J. Stockwell, 
of Waitsfield, Vt., who says: 

“‘T had complete nervous prostration, and 
was confined to the bed most of the time for 
two years. It took the form of mania, and I 
thought I must soon die. It began as nervous- 
ness and kept growing worse. 

‘*T was unable to do any work. There were 
times wken tor a week I did not sleep hardly 
any. When I got up I was more exhausted 
than when I went to bed. I bad a terrible 
deathly sensation, worse than any pain. 





MRS. B. J. STOCKWELL, 


“My stomach was terribly weak, and my 
food cistressed me constantly. I was com- 
pletely jrostrated. I paid large sums of 
money for doctors and treatment but they did 
me no good. 

‘*T employed the best medical advice in this 
State and New York, but got no better. Then 
we saw Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy advertised, and I determined to try it. 

“IT bad not used one bottle before I felt 
better. I continued to steadily improve under 
its use. [ am now a well, healthy woman, 
abletodo wy own work. Ihave good digestion 
— appetite, sleep well and am always cheer- 

ul. 
‘This is what Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy has done forme. I heartily 
recommend it to everybody. It is a wonder- 
ful medicine.” 

The whole world is amazed at what is being 
done by Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. Nothing likeithas ever been known 
before. It makes the n rves strong as steel, 
the blood pure and rich, the skin soft and 
beautiful, and gives to the eyes that brightness 
and sparkle which indicate perfect health. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
weak, nervous people, depressed in mind and 
debilitated in body, particularly at thisseason 
of the year, who can be made strong and well 
by this splendid remedy. It will be found the 
best spring medicine that one can take, for 
nothing so quickly and surely gives strength 
of nerve, invigoration of blood and healthful 
action of all the organs, as Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood aud nerve remedy. 
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It is not a patent medicine, but the prescrip- 
tion of the most successful living specialist 
in curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
He has the largest practice in the world, and 
this grand medica! discovery is the result of his 
vast experience. The great reputation of Dr, 
Greene is a guarantee that his medicine will 
cure, and the fact that he can be consulted by 
any one, at any time, free of charge, personally 
or by letter, gives absolute assurance of the 
beneficial action of this wonderful medicine. 


IT Is a weli-known fact 
that Cod Liver Oil is 
beneficial in Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, Wasting 
Diseases, etc.; but some 
people can not take it, be- 
cause of its disagreeable 
taste and odor. 


MORRHUO 


which is the curative ac- 
tive principle extracted 
from Cod Liver Oil, is put 
up in capsules, thus do- 
ing away with taste and 
smell. 

Sold in botties of one hundred capsules 

oy ALL DRUGGISTS. 


E. FOUGERA & CO. 
» North William Street, New York. 





THE GENUINE 


LAUD’S 
RON pyL bo 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. ¥. 
To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated ‘and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W, EDWARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, Engl+nd. Wholesale o 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


Cure ASTHMA 


Senier’s Asthma Remedy overcomes the 
aroxysm at once, all wheezing and struggling for 
wreath ceases, refreshing sleep follows. rice 
50c, of Druggists or by mail. Sample free. Address, 
AGT, SENIER’S ASTHMA REMEDY, C Saxonville, Mass. 


Dr. Lighthill 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 


—onN — 


Consumption, 


Throat Affections, Asthma, Catarrh and Deafness. 


HEMORRHOIDS 


Or Piles cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. LIGHT- 
HILL’S special method of absorption, without pain, 
detention from business or surgical operation. Fistula 
Vleers, Fissures and all other rectal diseases treated 
with equal success. 


Hours: 8 to 12 and4to8. Sunday, from 12 to 2. 
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Be on guard 
against imi- 
tations 
of 
Peart. 


ne. 
When 
they are 
not danger- 
ous, they are 
worthless. They are 
usually both. Pearline does 
what nothing else can. It 
saves labor in washing, and 
insures safety to what is 
washed. It ischeap, thorough, 
and reliable. Nothing else 
will ‘‘do as well;” it is just as 


well to have nothing else. 


Never peddied, 24 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 





Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—tt sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 
no other. soa everywhe 
4 by mail 10 cents. C.S. DE 

& Co. Detroit, MicH. 


Try Dent’s Toothache Gum, 


THE AURAPHONE 


is a recent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not bern deaf. When in the ear it 
is invisible, and doves not cause the slightest discom- 
fort. It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, an 
ear spectacle 1) ciose stamp for particulars. Can be 
tested free of charge at 


THE AURAPHONE CO.’S OFFICES: 
716 Metropolitan B'd’g, Madison Square, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple. Chicago. 
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WONDER CABINET Missing Link 
Puazie, Devii's Data Farkr tame za, Latest 


catalogue of 1000 Bargains for ny! acd ea 
pemeeste) (NGERSULL & BRO. 65 Cortlandt N.Y. 
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THE OHUROH AND THE NEWS- 
PAPER. 


Rey. E. Winchester Donald, in one of his 
recent Lowell lectures on The Expansion of 
Religion, said: 


Whatever else organized religion is it is the 
changeless friend of goodness, the change 
less foe of badness. Contrast the impres- 
sion and influence of the churches with the 
influence and impression, ethically, of the 
press, the stage, the schools, our three 
powerful agencies in affecting society. As 
journals the press, almost without excep- 
tion, is on the side of righteousness, social 
and individual. It voices the best moral 
sentiment of the community, it values, 
while freely criticising, contemporary reli- 
gion, denounces crime and vice and gives 
generous support to all our noblest endeav- 
ors to lift society up. But as newspapers— 
with rare and honored, as well as honorable, 
exceptions—the press is largely on the side 
of what inevitably stains, vulgarizes and 
finally corrupts the imagination and heart 
of map. To turn from the serious, reflect- 
ive, measured dignity of the editorial page 
to the unspeakable dreadfulness of too 
many of the news columns is like turning 
from the crystal waters of a mountain lake 
to the noisome liquid of asewer. The mys 
tery of it—short of the stereotype explana- 
tion that the people want it—is the ‘‘ mys- 
tery of iniquity.’’ No one seriously denies 
it; the press, when driven into a corner, 
admits it, and offers the indefensible de- 
fense that a newspaper is a photograph of 
the world’s daily life. On the other hand, 
the churches care nothing for the wishes 
and hankerings of the peuple. 

-_——— 


THE OHRISTIAN DUTY OF ASOETI- 
OISM. 

Canon Gore of Westminster Abbey, in a 
recent sermon on the Sermon on the Mount, 
emphasized three points. First, that a safe 
life is better than a complete life, and sec- 
ondly, that what is one man’s meat may be 
another man’s poison: 


Is it right to go to the theater, or to this 
or that particular theater? Is this or that 
particular sort of art or this or that partic- 
ular sort of literature legitimate or right? 
Well, now, to a certain extent that can be 
judged on general principles. But it does 
not at all follow because on general princi- 
ples I can justify this or that drama, or this 
or that literature, or this or that sort of art, 
that therefore it is justified for you. That 
is quite another question. The question 
for me is, What is its effect on me? Does 
it in me stimulate what is bad? Does it 
put my moral nature to a disadvantage? 
Does it make it harder for me to say my 
prayers? Does it, in fact, betray me into 
sin? If so, you have no right at all to ask 
yourself the general question. Most legiti- 
mate it is to walk upon thy feet and most 
legitimate to see out of thine eyes. They 
were given for this purpose. Butour Lord, 
speaking in forcible metaphor, but speaking 
metaphor which means something quite 
definite, says, ‘‘ Better to be blind than 
dead, better to be blind than destined to 
moral destruction, better to walk only on 
one foot than to have to walk at last into 
the wrong vowel 








To have sernee | health you must have pure blood, 
and the best way to have pure blood is to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Ir’s TALKED ABOUT.—A cured man has a quick 
memory, and those who have once tried Adamson’s 
Cough Balsam think of it, talk of it, and get it for 
themselves and their friends, whenever troubled 
with coughs, colds, or other throat and lung com- 
plaints. 
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To 

Remove 

That Tired 
Feeling, Take 


FE THE ONLY WORLD’s FAIR 


Sarsaparilla 
Over Half a Century 
Old. Why Noi 

Get the Best? 


AYER’ Ss PILLS « cure Headache. 








In Curing 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 
Skin Diseases 


(uticura 


Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
BERY & Sons, |, King-Edward-st., London. Porrer 
Drvue & Cusuic AL Corr , Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


Larrabee’ S 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


is anold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, 
Toothache, Lumbago, Backache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 


Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 




















et ii Bee, re Reid, Jr., of 
BALM “4 Great Falis, Mon., recom- 
mended Ely’s Cream Balm 
tome. I canemphasize his 
statement, ‘It is a positive 
cure for catarrh if used as 
directed.”’—Rev. Francis W. 
Poole, Pastor Central Pres. 
Church, Helena, Mon. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 

A particle is ap. lied into e ach nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 

ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8sUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 





CATIONALIST. 
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OUR NEW ENGLAND OOLLEGES 
INDIOTED. 


Some primary lessons in the ethics of | 
betting might form a profitable part of the | 
education which the state provides for the | 
children of the people. The preparatory 
schools and colleges also have made large 


contributions to the practice of betting | 


through their athletic games. Our leading 
universities in this respect have moral ob 
ligations to discharge to the community 
which they seem singularly backward in 
fulfilling. That university which shall be 
the first to find its voice on this subject, 
and to speak with something of the old- 
time moral power which formerly charac- 
terized our New England colleges, will find 
the reward of its moral courage in the re 
sponse which it will awaken in the con- 
science of the whole country. But, as mat- 
ters stand, our colleges and universities, by 
their silence and inaction in this respect, 


seem to be contributing indirectly, if not | 
directly, to one of the most ruinous habits 


prevalent among the youth of the land. 
Our colleges owe it to themselves and to 
the youth of the country, as well as to 
their most loyal alumni and friends, to be- 
come at once protestants and reformers in 
this field. No possible material prosperity 
can compensate for the loss of moral tone 
and vigor at our great educational centers. 
It would not be profitable if any New Eng- 
land college should gain a whole world of 
wealth, endowments and students and lose 
its own soul. Admiration for our modern 
Hercules becomes questionable when it 
tempts the higher education to serve the 
spectacular. The growing demand, there- 
fore, of the community upon our colleges 
for plain speaking and effective teaching 
concerning the ethics of betting, accompa- 
nied by some restrictive discipline, is a de- 
mand justified by the facts in the case. 
The press, likewise, and the pulpit may be 
instrumental in provoking a much-needed 
and effective popular discussion of gam- 
bling, especially in its local forms and im- 
munities.—Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, in the 
April Forum. 





CARD. 


The throngs of eager purchasers around our 
counters on each floor attest more emphati- 
cally than any words can express the sterling 
value and public appreciation of the 


Stock of E. 8. JAFFRAY & (C0. 


which we bought from “ The Receivers” on 
such a basis that we are disposing of it at 
nearly 


Half Price. 


For instance, here are three items from our 
Glove Department particularly applicable to 
Easter week: 


Kid Gloves. 


4-Button Embroidered Kid Gloves, elegent 
tan shades, just landed from France by 
E.S8. Jaffray & Co. Also 7-hook Glacé Kid 
Gloves, the celebrated “ Fifth Avenue” 
make, in tans, browns, slates and black, 
imported by E. 8S. Jaffray & Co., to be re- 
tailed at $1.65, are only 


98c. 
4-Button Suede Gloves, in modes 
and slates, worth $1.50. for 85c. 
Another iot of 7-Hook Kid Gloves, tans, 
browns, modes and slates, em- 


broidered, re — orn 25. / 79c. 


for . 


Strict Attention Given Mail Orders. 


GILCHRIST & C0., 


5 and 7 Winter Street. 
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ag Hotels and Travel. 
ROUND THE WORLD PARTY 


September, 1895, 


| North Cape, Midnight Sun and Russia, 


June 29th. PROGRASIMES READY. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Lid 


| Choice Berths by all S. S. Lines. 
FIRST-CLASS ESC enter Zz PA apaowend AT 
} INOLUSIVE BATES 
England, Veeee Switzerland, and a 
by 8.8.“ NEW YORK” May Ist, 60 days . 450 
GRAND we ted TOUR BY NORTH 
ERMAN LLUYDE 





A&B max 18th and SURE 22d to 
Genoa, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Danube, Rhine, Hol 
land, Belgium, France, England and Scotland, 
lor days . . B750 
1 & D leaving MAY 22d and June 26th. 
teabaaian Great Britain, Rhine and Swiss an 

Passes, 54 days, all included 
E TOUR, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN RUROPE, 
56 days, leaving JUNE 12th by 
the 8. S. PARIS,” all included. . 

8155-50 Vacation Parties for’ selection-@tse 
up. Capitals, Mountain Passes, up. 
Lakes and Rivers of Europe. 

Rev. Dr. Pickle’s Special Party. 

Ninety Days’ Perfect Tour, $625. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N.Y. 201 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass 204 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. 135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clark’s Excursions to Europe. 


Sailing from New York by first-class steamers on 
April 13, May 18, June 22, June 26, June 29, July 5, ete. 
All traveling expenses included. 

Popular prices, Tickets for in- 


#250 and up. dividual trav- 
Oc cae _ kets elers to all 
parts of the 

all iy nes. world at low- 


Choice berths. est rates. 
Send for Clark’s Tourist Gazette, containing full par- 
ticulars, with maps. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent. 111 Broadway, 
N. Y., Official Ticket Agent, Pennsylvania and Erie 
+» ete. 


DON’T WAIT 


Until all the choice accommodation on the Atlantic 
steamers has been engaged, if you intend going abroad 
this year. Send a note at once to 


Thos. Cook & Son, 


stating date and line preferred, when every information 
will be speedily furnished without charge. 

Programmes free on application. 

New York, 261 B’ way; Uptown Office, 1225 
B’way; Boston, 332 Washington St.; Chicago, 234 South 
Clark St.; Philadelphia, 828 Chestnut St. 











EUROPE. MRS. M. A. CROSLEY, assisted by MR. 
F. 8. CROSLEY, conducts her eighth 
select party through Europe this summer, sailing from 
New York, July 6; strictly first-class. For particulars, 
address 786 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 





Opposite Grace Church, 





The most centrally located hotel in the city, con 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices, Re 
— enlarged by a new and handsome a dition thet 
doubles its former capacity. The new NG 

oo is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Treatment of Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 











a a ree Se tri ll 
Bicycl 
Crescent Bicycles. 
We have demonstrated tht first-class Bicycles can 
be made and sold at our following standard prices. 
No. 1, for MEN, 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs. 
715 {No 4, for LADIES, 26 in. Wheels, 22 Ibs. 


No, 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in. Wheels, 21% Ibs. 
50 { {Ne 6, for MISSES, 26 in. Wheels, ‘04 Ibs. 


4 No. 3, for BOYS, 24 in Wheels, 21 Ibs. 
0} {No 6, for GIRLS, 24 in. W heels, 23 lbs. 


For experienced riders desiring a reliable light 
weight Bicycle, we recommend our CRESCE 
SCORCHER, 20 Ibs. 28 in. Wheels, PRICE $90. 
Iliustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 
NEW YORK, 


| WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, {Cricaco. 
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A Portfolio (red cloth 
with gilt) to hold the 24 
Parts will be furnished 
free to all who have paid 


forthe entire series. This 

portfolio will be ready for 

| delivery at our office, 

April 14. Those who wish 

Holder it forwarded to them must 
FREE. 


send 20 cents to cover post- 
FOOTSTEPS. Part 18. 


age and — This 
e 
Published 5 Aprii. 


offer applies to all who 
have paid for the Series 
of Pictures hitherto, 

1. Falls of the Abana, Damascus. 

2. Bevrout Road from Damascus. 

No. 3. Coffee Garden, Dummar Damascus. 

4. Dam at Dummar Damascus. 

5. Summer House of Shamiab. 

No. 6. Bridge at Dummar. 

No. 7. Abana River at Toll-Gate. 

No. 8 Dam, Abana River, Damascus. 

No. 9. Coffee Garden, Abana River. 

No. 10. Sufanieh Garden, Damascus. 

No.11. Sufanieh, Damascus. 

No. 12. Military Mosque. 

No. 13. Garden Sheik Islam. 

No. 14. Coffee Garden, Damascus. 

No. 15. Government Café, Damascus. 

No. 16. Palmyra Road, 


Price 0 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. 





in 
Pictures! 


Pea 


EARTHLY FOOTSTEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE, 





FOOTSTEPS. Part 19. 
Published 12 April. 
No. 1. Mill on Jerusalem Road, Damascus. 
No. 2. Military Road, Damascus. 
No. 3. Street of God, Damascus. 
No. 4. The Hangman’s Tree, Damascus. 
No. 5. Flour Mill, Damascus, 
No. 6. Oil Mill, Damascus. 
No. 7. Tomb of Sheik Islam, Damascus. 
No. 8 St. Paul’s Gate, Damascus. 
No. 9. Place where St. Paul was let down, Da- 
mascus. 
No. 10. Wall of Tiberias. 
No.11 Fountain of Joab. 
No. 12. Sidon from the Sea. 
No.13 Seacoast, Beyrout. 
No. 14. Fishermen’s Houses, Beyrout. 
No. 15. Candy Seller, Beyrout. 
No. 16. Falls of Beyrout. 


Price \0 cents to Conoregationalist subscribers. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES—“EARTHLY FOOT- 
STEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTURES 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. TWENTY-FOUR 
PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE, 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART; TO NON- 
SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS. ONE PART OR THE 
SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. IS- 
SUED WEEKLY. 

Ge More than one set may be ordered by a subscriber. 
Write order on separate sheet of paper. You will receive 
Parts about two weeks after ordering them. 


Souvenir List, 10 cts. The Hlustrated 
Itinerary is out of print. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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RAYMOND’S Summer 
VACATION 1895 
ni. teencnne waite: het) Ree. Season. 


THREE MAGNIFICENT TOURS 
- = THROUGH - - 


EUROPE. 








THE MIONIGHT SUN. A Scene near Tromso. 


FIRST PARTY to lave New York Saturday, May 18, by the Palatial Steamship «* Lucania” of the Cunard 
Line for a ‘Trip of 148 days thr. ugh 


IRELAND NORWAY DENMARK 
tar 52 (The Land of the Midnight Sun) pega ee 
SWEDEN RUSSIA FRANCE 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, GERMANY, including the Rhine Country, or, diverging at Viensa, through 
NORTHERN ITALY, THE ITALIAN LAKES, FRANCE, Etc. 


SECOND PARTY to leave New York Saturday, June 15th, by the “Lucania” for a Trip of 120 days. 
This party arrives at Liverpool and joins the first party the next day at Newcasile, 
going with them through 
NORWAY, the Land of the Midnight Sun; DENMARK, SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
GERMANY, including the Rhine Country; HOLLAND, BELGIUII1, FRANCE and ENGLAND; or, 
diverging at Vienna, NORTHERN ITALY, THE ITALIAN LAKES, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, Etc. 


THIRD PARTY to leave New York Saturday, July 6, on the Splendid Steamship ** Normannia”’ of the 
Hamburg-American Line for a Trip of 84 days, through 


ENGLAND, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, GERMANY (including the Rhine Country), SWI({ZERLAND, 
NORTHERN ITALY, THE ITALIAN LAKES, Etc. 


Other Parties will leave Boston as follows: 
July 1s—For Colorado, Utah and the Yellowstone Park. 


Sept. 3—For the Yellowstone Park. 
Sept. 3—For the Yellowstone Park, California aid Colorado. 


April 24—For California, Alaska, Yellowstone Park and Colorado. 
May 28, July 2 and 16—By the Canadian Pacific, to Alaska, returning by 
the Northern Pacific, including the Yellowstone Park. 





| 


21@= Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington St., Opp. School St., Boston. 
20 South Tenth St., Mutual Life Ins. Building, Philadelphia. 


31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Bldg., Union Sq., New York. 
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IN-DESIGN-FINISH 
WORKMANSHIP 
> STRENGTH = 
THE-ACME-OF 
BIYCLE LE DERpECTICN 


ale ——————4Fs, 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
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Wonderful’ 
























HE painter decorates the wall; the 

artist-in-needle-work decorates 
the furniture; the emperor decorates 
with a medal the faithful soldier; but 
dirt decorates all neglected things and 
‘\ places with its own peculiar 
a Ae 1\dve—a badge of disgrace. 
op) Pine: itive art is a gvod 
te thing if it does not lead pcople so 
“ high up that they cannot sce the 
cirt that accumulates in the kitchen 
and in the corners It is those house- 
leepers who use SAPOLIO that win 
the medal of honor and have houses 
and reputations free from the imputa- 
tion of a decoration of dirt. 
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Saves Your Carpet’s Wear. 


Protects the carpet from grind of broom and shoes as no 
other carpet lining can. Makes the carpet feel richer, thicker 
—protects from moisture and drafts—deadens sounds. 


Norwich Folded Paper Carpet Lining, 


Made of layers of folded, 
very durable paper. Is 
easily, quickly cleaned. 
Does not tear. Is a com- 
mon-sense Carpet Lining. 
It will save its cost in one 
year’s wear of the carpets. 
Compare the ‘‘Norwicn”’ 
with any other carpet lining 
when you make your next 
purcbase and you will see 
the superior value of the 
‘* NorwIicu,”’ or send to us 
for free, large sample. 


FOR SALE BY 
BEST CARPET DEALERS. 


NORWICH 

CARPET 
LINING CO., 
Norwich, 

























